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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 Circle : 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


Telephone, 


New York 


DUVAL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera. 

32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
Hall New York 


Studios 


603.4 Carnegie 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
shy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


ROSS 
STUDIOS 
New York 


20OEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
234 Main St., Orange, N. 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


CARL M 


Residence 


MME. ANITA.RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill New York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
50 W. 67th St, N. Y. Tel, 


MME. 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


1405 Columbus 


KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME. 

Teacher of voice in all its branches, 
of tone production eradicat 

and Italian Lyric Diction, 
. » New York 

5910 Schuyler. 


French 


257 West 86th Street 
Telephone, 


MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 

112th 
Telephone 


Street New York 


3a91 ¢ ‘athedral 


536 West 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARIT@NE AND TEACHER 
OF § 


New “sd 


144 East 62nd Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concert 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
137 Weat 69th St.. ew York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, Ny Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, imetruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St.. New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE. OF NORMAL 
SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metropolitan Opera House) 
274 Bryant 
Zincier, Direcroa, announces 
SUMMER roy RSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
surroundings. 


HENRIETT A SPEKE-SEE FI AY, 
SOPRANG—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Rroadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residenes: 2184 seeugete Ave, N. y. 
hone, 3067 Tremont, 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Deve_orment—Coacuino—Rerertoire 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Marie 

Morissey, Harry MeClaskey, John Barnes Wells, 
Robert Parker and over six hundred and fifty art- 
ists now in responsible positions. 

Artists furnished for all occasions 
Zittau Harstean—Piano—Accompanist 
Apply The Mehan Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 1472 
Summer Session announced later 


Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Boice, 

Mes. Henry 
65 Central 


1425 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel, Columbus 7140 
Tel. Bryant 1274 


Smock Bortce, 
Park West 
Broadway, Room 43 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
Lecturer at Yale University 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
324 West 84th Street, : : New 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 


York City 


GIUSEPPI CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Vill accept pupils 
3460 Riverside 668 West End Ave. 
New York 


Phone 


ROBINSON 


VOICE 
Street : New 
Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. DUFF 


78th York 


Telephone 


136 East 


FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placin 

the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also < 

of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 

sarte 

East 78th Street, New York 


136 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


WILLIAM 


VOCAL 
209 West 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
79th New York City 


Address Street, 


MILLIE 


ART OF 


RYAN 
SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and _ Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone Circle 8675 


HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
-Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


WILBUR LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera 
“A Maker of Readers’—-No instrument 
Kioth class and individual instruction, 
Private any time. 
6515W Flatbush. 


Co.) 
used, 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. 
Res 


Carnegie Hall Phone, 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 

SOPRANO 

number of 
Park 


New York City 


Will limited pupils. 


34 Gramercy 


receive a 
Residence 
3187 


Phone, Gramercy. 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 

of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall : New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
New York. 


337 West 85th Street, 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 

American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 

Garden Artists Highest American and Euro- 

pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 


Phone, 3213 Academy 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


ZERFFI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue (76th St.), N. Y. 
Phone, 5217 Columbus 


Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING—VOICE 
PLACING SPECIALIST 
Voices heard for Southland Singers Organization 

by appointment 
137 West 93xp Srreer 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 


Leroy Tebb Accompanists: 
Blabb and Willard Sektberg 


Srupio: 


Conductor Lucille 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
ecil Arden 
33 West 67th St., 


Alma : 
Studio: New York. 
CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 


104 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 4549. 


MMe. 


29 West 


REGINA DE SALES 
Teacher of Singing 
: BK 


2nd Street ew York City 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opere, House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
few Yor 


Taylor Bidg., 46 eau St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 


Mrs. Evizasetu Scnavp, Instructor 
Carnegie Hall. : : New York 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 

care of American Express Company 


851-52 


F. W. etwneer 4 
INSTRUCTION. 
waite 


Organist and Direet@ ae M. E. 
Church, Vested Choir, ort Chester. With the 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray a Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
Se. HY, Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


a ORGAN, 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Sorvrano, 


Piano 


FIQUE. MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


349 Centrat Park West 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


Pregmnyy (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail = i" Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Cono 


1425 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, ew York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 4984. 


VINCENZO 
VOCAL 

73rd Street - 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


PORTANOVA 
STUDIO 
New York 


240 West 


MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to Wager Swayne, 
308 East 72nd St ‘ New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Lehmann Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, 


Address, J. 


Cartall, 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


ALBERT, 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing 


lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
249 West 80th Street. New York City, 
Phone 2047 Schuyler 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Telephone 4474 Academy 


FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 


New Yor« 
































MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
eg Se a OF PIANO 
Address; 42nd_ Street and 


‘otel Commodore, 
ret A * 
Mondays and isda Siorty “Hal, N.Y. 


LEEFSON “HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc, 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, P; 


REGINA KAHL cers 


cert and Opera 
1372 Riverside Tan Wew Tork City Telephone, Wadsworth $300 
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MINNIE TRACEY 
American pore es on 

 Metitten Be, Gocanath Gincinnath’ Onto: 
COTAE he fev teat es 
“Art Principles in Music,” 

BECKER “i: 

Tod chy 
COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 
Hotel Albermarle 203 West S4th St. 

New York City Phone 2160 Circle 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

Columbia School of jistle. » was Avs. 
Piano Studio 
GARZIA 8512 Ma a Hall 
Tel ih Circle 


ZP=rns 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Masie 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Cocssenm, Voces Inqpveres ap Cosce Conce, 
Assistant Teacher to exander Heineman: 
229 West. 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1574 


Carolyn WILLARD ™ PIANIST 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


E 
D 
N 
A 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


TEACHER 
Prange. oe rest. New York 
rooklyn 


85th S 
Stadion: 3349 West 30th Street, B 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 











Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel, Colambes 9750 





























h , John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Hutcheson Fie oO’ "Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 

Soloist St. Bo EF ara, N. Y. 
- Exclusive Management 
Laurence A. Lambert, Western Musical 
Bureau, 287 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 
N Personal address: 

479 West 146th St. - New York 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building .. — 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

MAE 
Prima Donna Contralto 
CONCERTS and OPERA 
For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO. 
Daily classes for the study of chamber 
music in all branches. 
Highest personal endorsements and 
references of Pablo Casals, 
Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer. 


Ossip 


Address: 9 rue de Chanaleilles Paris, France 














RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON|- 


Se ee 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 








COURIER 
|GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 


nized = ; Votes Sunde Vee pe and tonal 


Special Course in Diction. Pusat, ptepenes fee O a, 
Concert. Teacher at Teuveney’ and 


Oratorio and 
many other successful singers. “Suadien Burnet House 


Drawing Rooms, Cineinnati, Ohio. 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
168 West 76th Street New York 
Phones: Schuyler 6108—Bryant 7657 


SITTIG TRIO 


lo, Piano; gre Clubs, yo yo etc. 


Varta. Teacher of Plane and Accompenist 
167 West 80th St., New York. Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY |; 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
Pupils, tel Bast 176th | St. 
Tel 2052 Tremont 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
litan Opera House Studios, ad Broadway, N. Y, 














bey Organist and 
Congo ser 
Will A 9 





¥ 





Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


EACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Heetitn Soprano of Century and Manhattan 
Opera Companies. Studio: 824-825 Carnegie Hall. 
Telephone 3467 Circle. 


un HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestaut Street 


| Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | © 


SOPRANO 
Pupliis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West!113th Street : 


Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, oes Mihr- Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, eentiaas 


514 West 114th Street 





Philadelphia 














Chicagu 





New York 




















HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Instruction 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with \ C 
Soloist with New Y Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphon¥ Orchestra, etc, 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 


Recitals and Piano 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


| 1361 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 


Phone Bryant 1274 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 





SCuae> 











“In examining a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I aware suggest to him to 
MADA’ consult 
oe Valent There is MADAME VALERI. 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 


that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone 80 far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 














ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


8 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A 


LYNNWOOD st 


FARNAM “23 


Church 
SO Ea in 
ane York City ~ 
FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 











LAZAR 8. , SAMOILOFE 


Bel canta Seteol tf Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raley, D Didar, 
Zerola, etc. Sembech, 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—— 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 


< KRONOLD £2! 


Cellist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


561 West 147th St 
th York 
St. James Church, 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 








: 216 Aadubos 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Il) 





Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paul. 





VIOLINIST 
Diploma from Petrv- 
4 Conservatory, 
Brot. Auer. 
Instruction: 24 £, 99th St. Tel. 1730 Loves 





LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 


A 
L 
E 
x 
I 

Ss 

a, 
E 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicage 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 1000 Schuyler 
Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway at 86th St., N. Y. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


80 E. 38th St. New York City 
Telephone 4873 Vanderbilt 








FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 











CGEORCE REIMHERR 


Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals, Coast 
Tenor to coast tour now booking. 
EMPIRE CONCERTS 
Phone 4013 Harlem 








Management: a bang 
lerson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


York 


New York City 35 Mi. Morris Park West, Rew York 
EMILY CHURCH BENHKAR LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 
INCERT — mited ae of raat pupile accepted 


Want 1lith Street 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Haraison Matugr 
a. —} Opera House Building, 
New York City 


BIRDICE BLYE 


64% Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Suite 40, 





‘ GILBERTE 


L in recitals of his ewn work: 
Successful songs: “The perils 
T Tea oe ‘Evening 
aes.’ “Dusky Lullaby,” 
» § “Con ome, vou in the Sweet Spring 








KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Studio: 212 W. 50th St., Mew York City. 5529 Circle 


Hote! Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 

k DR. NICHOLAS J. R 

Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Piano Schoo!, 839 Sereeehe Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th }NEW YORK 
Tel. oak side 4860 





ANNOUNCES FOR 





Apply to President 200 West S6th'St., for'All Information 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


SEASON 1920-21 


Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tel, 0651 Cirel 
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pianoforte music. 


New York Offices 


200 PIANISTS OF DISTINCTION have had their 
matchless art recorded on the | 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
Reproducing Piano 


This instrument brings into your home, the world’s best 


Send for latest Artrio-Angelus Bulletins. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few 
today ney is still being built by its — 


q@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ee tone 


great Pianos of 





Send for free,illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = 


MAKERS 

















THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 











MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 


1617 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACBE 
396 Fort Wasningtes Avenue. New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER rust 


in Avenny, Test le "Ba 








— Island. 
STUDIO: Steinway 





ERB * =" 
YON STUDIOS 


page YON Directors 


PIAN®, VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION 
853 Carnegie Hell, New York 
Telephone, Circle 951 Appolatmest by mail caly 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Flecher, Ist Violin Lucie Ni Viele 
Helen Reynolds, 24 Violin Carolyn Neldhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 














STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 
6 Newbury St., Boston 


Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 

Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 

CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 
Music, 














ieces 
all 15c each 


U know Paderewski's “Men- 
uet”’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 

That is the achievement of Century 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Masic — for 15c you can 
select from master oa 
like “ ‘Madrigale, ’ 
Trovatore, *’ aeeree-. 


+ 9 's De -_ 
“First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’* “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,’"“The Palms,"’ 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 


‘When you buy music, select the dealer 
who Century. You'll get the best 


Remember, Century 
at ise means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 

we will. Catalogue of over 
i d com- 





land 
ge ya free on request. 
dealer to show 
you Ma rtin’s _Hlemantary, 
idiments for the Piano 
Jahn's 


iments Yor the Violin. 


Y MUSIC 


241 West 40th St., York 





woaecee MUSIC 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


tage incidental to a broad m 


education. Sixty artist 


which yp A Tiadlog men jr . usical 
ot members Detroit Symphony Orchestra only school eben 
Ee ope Dormia for women, Students may register oy A time. MF. de Le = address H. a 


8405 to 5415 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











A. B. Chase Piano Co. 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street 
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La Scala, in Milan, to Reopen December 26 





Famous Theater, Closed Since Before the War, Is to Open Its Doors on St. Stephen’s Day, the Customary Opening of 


the “Carnival Season” 


in Italy—Scandiani and Toscanini the Official Heads—Talk of Exchange Between 


La Scala and Metropolitan—Teatro Dal Verme Enlarges Repertory—Two American Singers Achieve 
Success—Quality, Not Quantity, a Feature of City’s Concert Life—Rameau’s 
“Platée” Revived 


Milan, Italy, February 28, 1921.—Milan is happy over 
the announcement, made three days ago by Angelo Scan- 
diani, the new general manager of the Scala, that the 
famous theater—closed since before the war—will posi- 
tively be reopened on St. Stephen's day, i. ¢., December 25, 
of this year, the customary opening of the “carnival sea- 
son” in Italy. The work of reconstructing the stage and 
raising its roof so as to permit the hoisting up of the 
scenery, which has been delayed by strikes and other diffi- 
culties, will now be hastened so that the scaffolding on the 
top of the house, a familiar sight to the Milanese by now, 
will be removed by fall. 

As is well known, the season, which promises to be one 
of the most brilliant in the history of the institution, will 
be held under the general management of Sig. Scandiani 
and the artistic counsel of Toscanini, who 
will conduct the opening and _ principal 
performances. Sig. Scandiani, true type 
of the “gentleman-artist,” a man of broad 
culture and an impassioned lover of the 
theater, owes his thorough knowledge of 





the stage to a long career as leading = 
baritone in important opera houses in = 
Italy and other countries, including 


America, not the least of these being the 

Scala itself. 

Posstpte “ExcHANGE” BrTWEEN SCALA 
AND METROPOLITAN, 

He has just returned from the United 
States, where he accompanied Toscanini 
in the early stages of his orchestral tour. 
While there he has made a study of the = 
organization of American theaters, and, — 
it is said, opened negotiations which are 
to make possible the return to Italy, for 
special performances at least, of certain 
Italian singers whom his majesty the 
dollar is now keeping away from home, 

As for the repertory of the reorgan- 
ized Scala, no definite statement has yet 
been made, although it is most probable 
that the season will be notable for the 
first production of Boito’s “Nerone,” the 
score of which was entrusted to Tosca- 
nini by the composer himself. The or- 
chestra will to a great extent be the same 
as that which Toscanini is now conduct- 
ing with such success in America, and 
after certain necessary changes have been : 
made, the organization will be the per- = 
manent orchestra of the most famous 
opera house in the world. As plans de- 
velop, Musica Courter readers will be 
informed concerning all new develop- — 
ments in connection with this, the leading = 
subject of discussion. in the musical 
circles of Milan. = 
Teatro Dat VerME ENLARGEs Its RepeEr- : 
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TORY. 
Meantime the opera-loving public of 
Milan runs to the Dal Verme, at the 


other end of town, where the spring sea- 
son (following closely on the heels of the 
carnival season) is in full swing, under 
the able management of Sig. Oreste Poli. 
Thus far there have been given the “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” with Nadina Legat, Ar- 
menian coloratura, who thus reaffirmed 
the great success of her first appearance 
as the Queen in the ‘ ‘Huguenots, ” already 
recorded in my previous letter, and the 
“Girl of the Golden West,” known as the 
“mascot of the impresarios,” because it 
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The 
of the 





mann 





well known soprano, 
International Concert Direction, 
singer of international reputation, whose brilliant career at the principal opera houses 
first 


in Hurope has attracted considerable 


(“Societa Italiana fra Artisti Lirici’ and “Organisazione 
per Artisti Lirici’—if we are not mistaken), now fused 
into one. The Caracano was the neutral ground selected 
for a single but marvelous all star performance of “Travi- 
ata,” given by members of the united societies. The title 
role was taken by the celebrated Finzi-Magrini—a Violetta 
worthy of the very greatest opera houses. Received with 
similar enthusiasm were the favorite tenor Pertile, as Al- 
fredo, and the baritone Bellantoni, as Germont. 
Two YounGc AMERICANS. 

It gives us particular pleasure to signalize the promising 
successes of two young American singers here—namely, 
Evelyn Parnell, who has been able to earn wide apprecia- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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CLAIRE DUX, 


who is coming to 
Milton Diamond director. 


attention, This will mark her 


America this fall under the management 
Mme. 


music is richly melodic, modern, expressive. All of the 
colors of the Orient are woven into a gorgeous pattern that 
could only be the production of a master. The final scenes 
are full of nobility and the serene calm of love and death 

The artists were Mmes. Heldy, Delmas and Lante-Brun; 
MM. Franz, Rouard, Delmas, Note and Narcon. The or- 
chestra was directed by Chevillard. 


ORATORIO SOc XIE TY’S SECOND 
FESTIVAL A NO’ FABLE EVENT 


Audiences, While Not as peso as Expected, Display Much 
Enthusiasm—Programs Unusually Fine—Work of Bach 
Choir and Children’s Chorus Especially Note- 
worthy—Conductor Damrosch, Orchestra and 
Soloists All Share Honors 


If it were not for the liberality and generosity of Presi 
dent Charles M. Schwab of the Oratorio Society, it is 
certain that the society's second annual festival of music 
would not have taken place. Changing from the huge 
armory where it was held last year to the Manhattan 
Opera House reduced the possible receipts, That, how 
ever, turns out not to have made any actu 
al difference, for the public has failed to 
respond with any special enthusiasm, 
not a single house having been sold out 








and several being conspicuously empty, 
especially in the high-priced sections 
This is not understandable in view of 


the excellence of the programs the qual 
= ity of the soloists and the uniformly 
= high standard of the performances The 
deficit will amount to a good round fig 
ure, especially in view of the large 
expenses which must have been incurred 
in making the arrangements 
= on the stage to accommodate 
body of singers. A huge scaffolding was 
built, extending from the forward edge 
of the stage back the entire depth of tue 
theater to the Thirty-fifth street wall, 
and a special platform constructed ove: 
the orchestra pit so as to leave the stage 
free for the singers Mr. Damrosch 
conducted from a little watch tower that 
reminded one of the light towers built 
to regulate Fifth avenue traffic. 


necessary 
so larg roa 


Prerne’s “CHILpREN’s CRUSADE,” 
The opening evening, Tuesday, March 
29, was devoted to Pierne’s “Children's 
Crusade,” a work that has not been 
heard here since the Oratorio Society 
gave two performances of it some fifteen 
years ago Pierne is no heavyweight in 


music, but his music is apt and appro 
priate to its subject, generally pleasingly 
melodious, with occasional passages of 
striking beauty and delicacy, apt employ 
ment of a folk tune or two and an effec 
tive orchestral storm picture. The text 
is based on a poem by Marcel Schwob, 
adapted by the author for this libretto 
and translated into English, in which 
language the oratorio was sung rhe 
choral body was made up of 300 adults 
(according to the American), 350 adults 
(according to the World), or 800 adults 
(as the Times had it), though all agreed 
that the children’s chorus numbered 600 
Anyway, it was a large choral body and 
sang, considering its size and unwieldi 








ness, with notable precision, range of 
dynamic shadings and trueness to tone. 
The children have no easy task in this 


> oratorio and they did their part nobly and 
= with remarkable correctness. The 
ists were Mabel Garrison, familiar to 
New York audiences; Ottilie Schillig, 
who has an unusually fine dramatic so 
prano voice; Mario Chamlee, the Metro 
politan tenor, a good artist with a fine 


S¢ lo- 


Due is a 





American 
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never fails to fill the house. In this opera = tour, Although rumor has it that an operatic contract has been signed in her behalf, = : 1 Roval D 
the Phe ge! Voltolini sang Dick with = definite announcement to this effect has not been made. = haibea” Atl foes at ckotee aie 
marked success. 3 i Ey d excelle 
As for Mme. Legat, she reaped high = aed yt» as “ Myrtle Leonard, Ada 
. - re ; at yrone, Jeanne Laval and Adele Park- 
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8 ‘ $s , 
her diction and pearly coloratura. ey rosch conducted with the thorough com- 
As a first novelty we have had Bucceri’s “Marken,” and Dupont’s “Antar” at the Paris Opera ae of ne large — - orchestra was the New 
the next few days are to bring us the revival of “Dejan “Antar,” a heroic tale in four acts by Chekri-Ganem with York Symphony—which comes through years of experience 


ice,” by Catalani, composer of “La Wally” and the 
“Loreley.” The title role in this work will be sung by the 
celebrated Ester Mazzolini, whose successes in Rome and 
Naples have already been recorded in these pages. Both 
of these productions will be discussed in our next letter. 
Milan owes a debt of gratitude to Oreste Poli, the gen- 
eral manager of the theater, for having presented year in 
and year,out, alongside of the Scala and especially since 
its closur® many important productions. 
“SirAL” AND “OPpaAt.” 


But even the valiant efforts of the Dal Verme do not ap- 
peane the operatic appetite of the Milanese. At the Teatro 
Carcano, near the Porta Romana, various operas, given at 
popular prices, always attract a multitudinous audience. 
The Teatro Carcano has just been the scene of a great 
artistic event, held to celebrate the peace pact between the 
two great and erstwhile enemy factions of Italian “profes- 
sionals,” as represented by the “Sifal” and the “Opal” 


music by Gabriel Dupont—in other words, a grand opera 
by Gabriel Dupont upon a libretto by Chekri-Ganem—was 
heard for the first time on any stage at the Paris Grand 
Opera on March 11. Dupont, who was considered to be 
one of the most promising of the younger French com- 
posers, died at the age of thirty-five in August, 1914, hav- 
ing just completed this, his largest work. 

In 1905 the “Cabrera” revealed to the public a visible 
talent of the highest order, which developed into maturity 
with “Heures Dolentes,” “La Glu” and the “Farce du 
Cuvier.” “Antar,” already successfully given at the Odeon 
as a drama, has been set to music almost without change. 
The first act shows the victorious return of Antar ac- 
claimed by the peasantry. The second act reaches a climax 
in a magnificent wedding festival. The final acts are full 
of pathos. Antar is wounded by a poisoned arrow but has 
the strength of will to sit his horse so firmly that his 
enemies believe him immune and flee before him. Dupont’s 


Tue St. MatrHew Passion. 

The second evening of the festival (Wednesday, March 
30) was given over to a performance of Bach's music to 
the Passion according to St. Matthew. The adult chorus 
appeared to number about 800 at this concert and was sup- 
plemented by a choir of boys from the Episcopal churches 
of Brooklyn. There was the full New York Symphony 
Orchestra. The question of whether or not it is proper 
to present the Bach music with an apparatus of such size 
may be left to academic discussion. With the forces 
which he employed, Mr. Damrosch obtained on the whole 
an excellent performance. There was surprising preci 
sion nearly throughout the work and often decided musical 
effectiveness. The position of the sounding board ap 
peared to have been altered and much of the sound, which 
on the first evening was lost in-the space above the stage, 
came out into the auditorium, the effect in the chorus, “Ye 

(Continued on page 41) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FLORENCE, ITALY, IS STILL THE 
CENTER OF A MUSICAL RENAISSANCE 


But Opera Has Its Ups and Downs—Pizzetti's Violin Sonata Arouses Favorable Discussion—On the Sala dei Cinquecento 
—At the Three Opera Houses 


Italy, February 27, 1921.—In 1600, Florence, 
city of flowers and flower among the cities, was the nucleus 
of the musical renaissance, Here melody, freed from the 
polyphonic lugubrations of scholastics, blossomed forth for 
the first time. It is therefore the cradle of modern musi 
and the birthplace of bel canto. Opera, the “dramma in 
musica,” here issued forth into the world, and here for cen 
turies it has been assiduously cultivated in numerous and 
sumptuous theaters since the days of the Medici, 

What is left of it all? There are three opera houses in 
Florence today—the Politeama, the Verdi and the Pergola. 
The Politeama harbors a vaudeville troupe, the Verdi is given 
and only the smallest, the Pergola, is giv 
provincial opera, although better than most, 
and whatever its merits, it is clearly not the center of an 
important musical culture To the casual visitor it ap 
pears that there is no such culture in Florence today, But 
errs. Florence today is the center of a 
renaissance as intensive—if not historically as 
momentous—as that inaugurated by the celebrated came 
rata of four hundred years ago. 

However, this renaissance has nothing to do, 
with opera. It is, in fact, the much discussed 
instrumental music in Italy that has its most significant 
here More than at Rome, more certainly than at 
Milan, the young generation of musicians in 
voted to the neoclassical ideal as expressed in 
chamber music and in purely lyric 


Florence, 


over to comedy, 


ing opera, It is 


the casual visitor 
musical 


primarily, 
revival of 


center 
Naples or 
Florence is de 
symphonic pieces, in 
SOngS. 

The leading spirit in this movement is Ildebrando Piz 
published by the English house 
of Chester, has aroused so much favorable discussion in 
countries outside of Italy. Pizzetti, still a young man, has 
for many years championed modern music of real value, but 
he has applied to it the most rigorous tests. As critic, as 
teacher, and above all as composer, he has upheld the 
chastest and austerest ideals of any man in Italy. 

It is because of that, probably, that his production has 
been comparatively small. Besides the violin sonata, there 
is a string quartet, a choral and orchestral setting of 
d’'Annunzio’s “Nave,” incidental music to the same poet's 
Pizanella” (of which Toscanini is playing the prelude on 
his American tour), some new pieces and songs. And also 

an opera, “Phedra,” produced for the first time in 1913. 
Another one, on a biblical subject, is in process of creation. 
(One sees that opera is not renounced even by the strictest 
reformists in Italy. Opera is the clandestine love of all 
either they are seduced by it or they want to 
That is the test of their artistic conscience.) 


Tue New 


who was born in Parma, has chosen Florence 
for his arena, and in the course of years, filled with quiet 
but effective work, has drawn a circle of disciples about 
himself. Today his great influence is officially recognized, 
for he is the director of the Florence Musical Institute, the 
musical section of that famous Royal Academy whose tra- 
ditions reach back to the Renaissance. Some of his pupils 
are now teachers in that institute, and the force of this 
group is beginning to be felt in Italy, Its leaders, aside 
from Pizzetti himself, are Fernando Liuzzi, his successor 
as professor of composition at the institute, and Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesca, one of the most talented of the 
youngest generation in Italy. Both of these, as well as 
others of the group, have 
chamber 
music, 

sym- 

their 


zetti, whose violin sonata, 


composers ; 
redeem it 


MOVEMENT, 


Pizzetti, 


considerable 
music, piano 
songs, and 
phonic works to 
credit 

These young men, to- 
gether with the musical 
societies of which I 
shall speak presently, 
make up the real musical 
life of Florence, very 
little of which is carried 


some 


THE FAMOUS SALA DEI CINQUECENTO 
In the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, which is now used as a concert hall. 
under Bernardino Molinari, has just given its first concert in it. 
head of the Florence Conservatory and leader 


Orchestra of Rome, 


(/neert) Ildebrande Pizzetti, composer, 


of the young Italian school. 


on in full public view. Thanks to them, there is hardly an 
evening when there is not a gathering at which the works 
of the young Italian school, as well as those of the classics, 
are performed in some private circle. Thanks to them, 
chamber music, real music making in its best sense, is being 
as intensely cultivated on the banks of the Arno as in any 
artistic metropolis, It is a revival of that genial dilettant- 
ism which brought about the regeneration of art in an era 
long past. 
Ow THE SALA pE1 CINQUECENTO. 

That the efforts of these neo-Florentines have drawn 
wide circles among the public at large was made evident 
to your correspondent by a single event: the appearance of 
the Augusteo Orchestra of Rome under the auspices of the 
“Amici della Musica.” This society of music lovers, very 
much like our own Friends of Music, organizes musical 
events of unusual interest for its members, and engages 
artists and ensembles to provide a series of concerts each 
year. Last week for the first time it invited the Roman 
orchestra, under Maestro Molinari, to play in the Sala dei 
Cinquecento—the Hall of the Five Hundred—which has 
been the pride of the Florentines for centuries. By the 
great courtesy of the Marquis degli Antinori, one of the 
heads of the society, we were able to be present at this, one 
of the greatest aesthetic feasts in which it has been our 
good fortune to participate. 

Imagine this magnificent renaissance hall, of truly noble 
proportions, its walls adorned by frescoes of Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, with ancient statues and old Florentine bas- 
reliefs, and covered by one of these marvelous, richly 
carved and gilded ceilings that make you gasp with won- 
derment; and imagine hearing within this frame the music 
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of Beethoven, of Wagner and Strauss. Orchestra, con- 
ductor and audience must have been uniformly under the 
spell of this rare combination of influences, for we have 
seldom experienced so intense an atmosphere of enjoyment, 
such perfect accord of all the elements of a concert. The 
audience, numbering somewhere about three thousand, com- 
pletely filled the hall and crowded the aisles. Its enthusiasm 
rose with each number until, after the “Tannhauser” over- 
ture, it vented itself in such implacable shouts of “bis” that 
the orchestra had to break the custom of symphony concerts 
and add an encore, the “Sicilian Vespers” overture of 
Verdi, which Molinari conducts with terrific passion. 

In every respect the work of the orchestra was laudable. 
Under Molinari it sounded twice as well as under another 
conductor whom we have heard in Rome. Beethoven's first 
symphony was given with beautiful nuance and phrasing, 
and with excellent disposition of climaxes within a strictly 
classical frame. But modern music is obviously spi s 
forte. He conducted Dukas’ “Apprenti Sorcier” and Res- 
pighi’s “Fontana di Roma” with remarkable variety of 
color, and he piled up dynamic effects in Strauss’ “Tod und 
Verklarung” that shook one’s very marrow. do not re- 
member having heard this work better played. In tempera- 
ment and oe certainly neither orchestra nor con- 
ductor are lac king, and in the matter of responsiveness and 
precision the organization is not far behind Europe’s best. 
At the end of the concert Molinari received an ovation of 
truly Italian warmth, and one which left no doubt concern- 
ing the musical appreciation of the audience. 

Besides the Amici della Musica, Florence, like most 
Italian cities, has its Societa del Quartetto, which does not 
confine itself to that which its name implies, but gives 
chamber music concerts and recitals of all sorts. Most of 
these events take place in that wonderful hall of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, once the residence of the Medici, which 
we have already described. It is the only concert hall in 
Florence, 

OPERA. 

There are, on the other hand, three opera houses, as we 
have said, all three being owned at present by the S. I. A. T. 
(Societa Italo-Americano Teatrale), which is interested 

(Continued on page 11) 


Denmark Celebrates Slesvig’s 
Return in Drama and Music 


New Works by Louis Glass and Herman Sandby Heard—Telmanyi Plays to Crowded Houses 


Copenhagen, Denmark, March 1, 1921.—The production 
of a new patriotic drama, “The Mother,” by Helge Rode, 
with accompanying music by Carl Nielson, Denmark's fore- 
most composer, was the outstanding artistic event here 
of recent weeks. Whether the aesthetic value of the work 
is commensurate with the lavishness of the production and 
the popular interest attaching to it is, of course, a question 
difficult to answer. Suffice it to say that it possesses both 
poetic and musical qualities worthy of the eminent names 
of the authors, and that the performance, musically under 
the able leadership of young Ebbe Hamerik, was of a 
brilliance befitting the occasion—namely, the celebration 
of the return of Slesvig to the motherland. 

Patriotic SYMBOLISM—WITH Music, 

As may be surmised, the title, as well as the play, is sym- 
bolic of the loss of the historic province of “South Jutland,” 
as the Danish irridentists call it, and its redemption. The 
characters are a “King wandering in the darkness,” who 
represents the Danish people, preoccupied with the “lost 
land”; a Harper, who accompanies the King as a symbol 
of hope; the Mother, who is Denmark itself; and the Son, 
who is the Danish soldier of 1864, 

In this somewhat obvious allegory, a jester represents 
the doubters among the people; a ribald crowd, the un- 
patriotic profiteer; while a Farmer is the personification of 
the best of his race. There is a prologue in a schoolroom, 
where an old Teacher is telling the “fairy tale” that the 
seven tableaux of the play unfold. It all ends—happily, as 
it should—with a crowded stage set to represent Dybbél 
Bakken, in South Jutland itself. The scene is called “the 
Happiness of the Land” and it is preceded by the “falling 
of the wall of ice”’—meaning the removal of the frontier— 
to the sound of all the Allied national hymns. 

HAMERIK JUNIOR CoNnpbuUCTS. 

Although as a general thing the Dane is not excessively 
patriotic, tltis artistic glorification 
of his country has taken a tremen- 
dous hold. The first performance 
was, of course, sold out long be- 
fore the day, and at the perform- 
ance itself enthusiasm ran high. 
Young Hamerik conducted the 
music in a masterly manner, and 
contributed an interpolated piece 
entitled “Sagadrom” (“Dream 
Legend”), which had an undis- 
puted success. 

Hamerik, by the way, is very 
active as a composer, and is at 
present completing an _ opera, 
“Kvernen” (“The Mill”), which 
is to be produced in Copenhagen 
next year. 

Aside from the production of 
“The Mother,” the Royal Theater 
has confined itself to the standard 
repertory, as usual, giving with 
special success Wagner's “Meis- 
tersinger” and “Valkyrie,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio” and “Puccini's 
“Bohéme.” <A special performance 
of “Pagliacci” was given a few 
days ago to provide a farewell 
appearance for one of our favorite 
tenors, Laurito Melchior, who 
leaves for an extended tour of the 
British Isles. 

HerMAn SANnpBy WELCOMED 

Home. 
Sandby, the 

known in 


The Augusteo 


Danish 
America 


Herman 
cellist, well 


both as executive artist and composer, also contributed 
his share to the celebration of Slesvig’s return by conduct- 
ing a “Marche Danoise,” written in commemoration of the 
event. Sandby has returned to his native country after a 
successful tour of the other Scandinavian lands. He has given 
some concerts in Copenhagen and was tendered a warm 
reception by his countrymen. His first concert was a varied 
one and comprised among novelties Percy Grainger’s “The 
Sussex Mummer’s Christmas Carol” which the audience 
liked so well that it had to be repeated. 

The second concert, with orchestra, consisted of Mr. 
Sandby’s own compositions. A cello concerto, the solo 
part played by himself, was followed by a nocturne and 
some interesting transcriptions of Danish folk music for 
cello and orchestra. Before the “Danish March” which 
concluded the program he conducted an orchestral piece 
called “Ocean Mood,” which, like his other works, displays 
cleverness in the handling of his material and a great deal 
of taste in the developing of unpretentious but genuinely 
musical ideas. There is a notable absence, however, of 
anything resembling the “grand style.” 


A New Danisu SyMpuony. 


Of other symphonic music the most important novelty 
was a symphony by Louis Glass, another Dane, which had 
a successful performance at a concert of the Danish Con- 
cert Society. An adequate valuation of the work is hardly 
possible after this single hearing, and since other per form- 
ances may be looked forward to, a discussion of it will be 
reserved for another time. The score has been acquired 
by Messrs. Wilhelm Hansen and is to be published within 
the next few months, 

CoNceERTS. 

The last concert of Paul V. Klenau’s series (already 
spoken of in a previous letter) took place on | i 12, 
and was dedicated to the workingmen of Copenhagen. 
Klenau has left for London, where he is to conduct some 
concerts. As usual, the popular Sunday symphony con- 
certs, under Schnedler-Pedersen, round out the orchestral 
season and draw crowded houses every week. 

BoHEMIAN QUARTET Scores. 

In the field of chamber music the Bohemian Quartet 
carried off the palm for the month. The famous ensemble 
played, in conjunction with Anna Schytte, the Danish pian- 
ist, Dvorak’s quintet, op. 81, and gave masterful interpre- 
tations of Schumann's quartet in A, and Beethoven's in E 
minor, op. 50, No. 2. 

A sonata recital by Edward Bradfield, an English pianist. 
and Fritz Dietzman, cellist, also deserves particular men- 
tion. It comprised a rarely heard pm cello sonata, 
op. 18, and a novelty for Copenhagen, “Le Désir,” by Schu- 
bert- Servais, played by Mr. Dietzman alone. A group of 
Chopin numbers proved Mr. Bradfield to be a pianist of 
high rank. 

TetMAny! Draws Crowpep Houses. 

Of recent solo recitals none was more successful than 
the two concerts given by Emil Telmanyi, the Hungarian 
cellist, who, although a resident of Copenhagen, has not 
been here for some time. His successes in other countries, 
however, are well known here and arouse particular inter- 
est as he is the son-in-law of Carl Nielsen, our leading 
contemporary composer. Both of Telmanyi’s houses were 
sold out and he scored a very remarkable success. 

Vocal music has been cultivated both in choral and solo 
forms, in the former notably by the male chorus, “Bel 
Canto,” under the direction of Vilhelm Paulson; in the 
latter by the singers of the Royal Theater, who gave their 
annual concert early in February. Besides, Ottilia Ejlar- 
Jensen gave a very beautiful evening of Danish song, in 
which she displayed an excellent voice and charming style. 

Sinus Pepersen. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Barcelona Cold to “Quo Vadis’’ 
Despite Composer’s Presence 


Otto Klemperer Conducts German Operas with Great Success—Casals Heads New Orchestra and Draws Crowds 


Barcelona, Spain, February 25, 1921—Our principal 
opera house has closed its doors, as it opened them—“with- 
out pain and without glory,” as we Spaniards say. There 
lhas been nothing of outstanding interest, either in the 
repertory as such or in the manner of performance. There 
lhas not been a single artist who could rouse the public to 
‘any unusual degree. 

The season began with the first performance of “Quo 
Vadis” by Nougués, and it ended with “L’Etranger” by 
Vincent d’Indy, also a first performance; but neither of 
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Who is leading @ Barcelona orchestra, and not so seriously 
ill, apparently, as reported, 


them was a real novelty, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are works of a very different artistic value. 

Nougués’s opera, first given in Nice in 1910, is already 
known everywhere. One hardly understands how that has 
come to pass, for it is an anomalous product, devoid of ideas 
as of technic, without a stroke revealing the author’s per- 
sonality. Our public received the work with marked cold- 
ness and it could be saved neither by the mise-en-scéne—a 
little demodée—nor the presence of the composer, who 
came to direct it. 

VINCENT b’INpyY’s UNWELCOME “STRANGER.” 

“L’Etranger” of Vincent d’Indy is quite another thing. 
It was first performed seventeen years ago, in the Théatre 
de la Monnaie in Brussels. Its fate was no better than that 
of “Quo Vadis.” Several causes have contributed to this: 
the similarity of its plot to that of the “Flying Dutchman” 
of Wagner, and the subsequent comparison between the 
musical settings of both works unfavorable for the French 
professor; then the poor production, void of color and in- 
adequately rehearsed. Moreover, the melodic poverty of the 
author of “Fervaal” was too plainly revealed. D’Indy can- 
not in any sense be regarded as an innovator, especially 
when one is familiar with the daring sonorities of Stravin- 
sky and Ravel. 

“Frpevio’s” SPANISH PREMIERE. 

To celebrate the 150th anniversary of the birth of Bee- 
thoven, we had a performance of “Fidelio,” the first stage 
performance of the work in Spain. Though we were long 
familiar with the more important fragments from the con- 
cert hall, the opportunity of hearing the masterpiece in its 
entirety awakened great interest among the public, which 
filled the theater, eager to savor its immortal beauties as 
one should, 

The most prominent feature in this performance was the 
conductor, Otto Klemperer, of Cologne, who led the or- 
chestra with extraordinary concentration and_ brilliance, 
bringing out all the points of the score in clearest relief. 


Orto KiemMpereR Scores AS Conpuctor. 


Since the manager had engaged an ensemble of German 
artists (though certainly none too good) we had the hope 
of hearing all the Wagner operas, with an adequate revela- 
tion of all their artistic and dramatic value, as was the 
case in Madrid. But unfortunately we had only a few 
modest performances of “Tannhauser” and “Tristan” with- 
out great artists except for Klemperer, a musical tempera- 
ment of the first quality, who managed to blend the hetero- 
geneous elements at his disposal into a very fair artistic 
whole. Klemperer will surely return to Barcelona, for he 
has left a most agreeable impression behind. 

Of the rest of the season it is not worth speaking. Once 
again we had to endure “Gioconda,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Ballo in Maschera,” etc., etc—and all that without the 
attraction of the divo or diva who constitute the only ex- 
cuse for the revival of such antiquities. For the “Mi- 
Caréme” (or Spring) season, we are to have the celebrated 
Ballet Viennois (meaning the ballet of the Vienna Opera), 
as interesting, it is said, as the Ballet Russe. 

Pasto Casats Heaps New OrcHESTRA. 
Pablo Casals, the illustrious violoncellist, has forsaken 


the bow, wagh which he has drawn so many triumphs and so 
much gain, for the conductor’s baton. There are few men 


as able and as talented for this career, and this is not the 
first time that he has embarked upon it. 


Never before, 


however, has he proceeded in so determined a manner as 
now. Casals, with his well-known skill and good taste, 
has succeeded in forming a well disciplined orchestra, which 
in its four introductory concerts offered us splendid and 
ambitious programs. That both the conductor and his 
young orchestra have “caught on” is witnessed by the fact 
that all the reserved seats for the next series of concerts 
are already sold. 

Barcelona, therefore, can boast of a new artistic instru- 
mentality which may well be expected to take its place in 
the front rank very soon. 


Many Goon Concerts. 


If the opera season has been of little interest, the lovers 
of concerts are to be congratulated, because not often 
have they been given musical enjoyment in such quantity 
and variety. Thus our old acquaintance, Emil Sauer, the 
pianist, has enraptured us once more with his wonderful 
powers (not lessened by the years) and with his genuinely 
elegant manner. His Polish colleague, Ignaz Friedman, 
who now is in America, has also visited us on the way, 
and besides these, which we might call “superior goods,” 
there has come a throng of pianists, violinists and cellists 
of all nationalities, many of them not without worth. I 
cannot attempt to name them for lack of space. 

Lastly, however, there remain to be mentioned the 
choruses, for this is the land of choral song. Two have 
triumphed: one Spanish and one foreign—the “Orfeon 
Donostiarra” of San Sebastian, and the National Chorus 
of the Ukraine. Both societies surprised us by the fresh- 
ness of their voices and their good taste, but neither of 
them possess the diverse repertory which constitutes the 
principal merit of our own “Orfeones.” In these, indeed, 
there lies the one great treasure of musical Spain. 

TomAs Orts CLIMENT. 


SCALA, IN MILAN, TO 
REOPEN DECEMBER 26 


(Continued from page 5.) 

tion in “Traviata” both at Milan (Teatro Dal Verme) and 
at Leghorn, and the excellent tenor Papany (Italianized 
Papania), who recently won notable success as Radames in 
the Teatro Politeama Duca di Genova, at Spezia. He was 
applauded throughout his none too easy role, but particu- 
larly after the famous romanza in the first act and the 
great duet with Alda in the third. His is a sound and 
robust voice, supported by good delivery, intuitive interpre- 
tation, and an aristocratic and handsome stage presence. 


Quatity, Not Quantity, 1n Concert Lire. 


Concert life in Milan, as indeed in Italy, in its best mani- 
festations has a simi-private character, and the quantita- 
tive effort of wide popular appeal characteristic of London 
and Berlin is as yet unknown. Hence the qualitative ele- 
ment is the essential one, and the concerts arranged by our 
leading musical societies, the Societa dei Concerti Sinfo- 
niche, Societa del Quartetto and the Amici della Musica, are, 
in general, of the choicest excellence. 

The first named of these societies is awaiting, more or 
less patiently, the return of Toscanini from America. The 
second, the “Quatetto,” is presenting, at the Sala del Con- 
servatorio, its usual series of about eighteen concerts. 
Since its membership has reached 2,700 and the hall holds 
2,000 or less, it has now become necessary to arrange for 
two series instead of one, dividing the membership into 
groups A and B. This system will be inaugurated next 
season and it is an evidence that musical appreciation of 
the highest kind is growing in Milan. 

Among the artists recently presented by the society are 
Mme. Salteni-Mocchi, an excellent concert soprano, who 
gave a joint recital with a German baritone named Wal- 
ther; Bronislay Huberman, whose extraordinary success 
in Italy this year has already been recorded by my col- 
leagues; Wilhelm Backhaus, the brilliant German pianist, 
and the Italian cellist Mainardi. An event of quite un- 
usual character, however, was the appearance of Wanda 


Landowska, the Polish pianist and clavicembalist, who 
came from Paris—harpsichord 
and all—to delight the Milanese (Insert) Sig. Angelo 


cognoscenti with her exquisite in- 
terpretations of old music, 


A FAsctInatinc Concert. 


Mme. Landowska was support- 
ed by an excellent string orches- 
tra (of pre-classic proportions) 
led by Enrico Polo. With Messrs. 
Nada, flute; Abbado, violin, and 
Bernardi, cellist, irreproachable 
artists all, she executed, as solid 
cornerstones to her program, two 
Brandenburg concertos of Bach, 
in Gand D (Nos. 4 and 5). These 
fascinatingly graceful and noble 
re-creations of two masterpieces 
made one realize that the modern 
performance of them—with piano- 
forte and large orchestra—is noth- 
ing short of barbarous. The blend- 
ing of the various colors of the 
two-manual harpsichord with that 
of the strings created a veritable 
aureole about the music. Surely 
old Bach had this in mind, and 
not the crystalline hardness of our 
“hammerklavier.” 

So, also, Handel, whose C 
minor trio for flute, violin and 
harpsichord, with cello continuo, 
had a joyous resurrection at his 


Scala, Milan, who announces the reopening of the theater 
for December 26. 
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concert; and so also Pasquini, Daquin, Rameau and 
Couperin, those delightful “program” musicians of the 
clavecin, whose astonishing cuckoos and chickens and 
monkeys carried on the most amusing antics® upon 
these magic strings. But Mme. Landowska’s Mozart, too, 
although executed on a modern piano, is a different Mozart 
—a Mozart derived from the harpsichord, so fine, so de- 
liciously graceful and gracious, with every phrase a noble 
curve, every nuance a delicate rainbow shade. The D 
major sonata, thus interpreted, brought down the house, as 
no bravura piece could have done—and yet it was 
bravura, of the ethereal kind. When, by way of encore, 
Mme. Landowska made the phantoms of a whole troop of 
Oriental horsemen draw past our vision, by playing the 
alla turca movement of the A major sonata on the harpsi- 
chord, the house acclaimed her with pure, childish joy. If 
(Continued on page 58) 


WARSAW ENJOYS MORE 
OF THE POLISH NOVELTIES 





Mlynarski’s Symphony Proves Interesting—Rozycki's New 
Work Shows Much Originality—Elly Ney’s Sensational 
Success—Renaissance of the Ballet 


Warsaw, Poland, March 8, 1921.—Novelties by Polish 
composers continue to be a feature of Warsaw's musical 
life. It is the “new nationalism” which is making itself felt 
in art as well as in politics. The two last concerts of the 
Warsaw Philharmonic made the public acquainted with two 
of these works, by two composers of the present generation 
who represent, however, two totally differen currents of 
musical thought. 

The first was a symphony by Emile Mlynarski, the con 
ductor of the Warsaw Opera—a highly interesting and well 
orchestrated work. It is a thoroughly Polish work, and in 
it patriotic Polish folk songs are used as themes. These 
national melodies, however, make a most timid appearance, 
for the symphony was composed at a time when the al 
mighty Czarism repressed everything Polish—in poetry as 
well as in music—as dangerous. Poland is, by the way, very 
rich in folk songs abounding in peculiar rhythms and in- 
teresting harmonic turns. A well known song called “The 
Woman of Warsaw” is as powerful in its effect as the 
“Marseillaise.” 

At the same concert, of which the Mlynarski symphony 
formed the principal feature, a young Hungarian violinist, 
Ibolyka Gyarfos, played besides the Bruch concerto an 
interesting work by Jené Hubay, her teacher. 


Rozycki's “BoLestav THE Brave.” 


The second novelty, the piéce de resistance of the next 
subscription concert, conducted by Zdzislav Birnbaum, was 
a symphonic poem by Rozycki, entitled “Boleslav the 
3rave,” based upon a mediaeval Polish legend. It is an 
original work combining Norse elements with characteristic 
Slavic raciness. Glowing melody and a peculiar wealth of 
orchestral color are its distinguishing marks. (Rozycki 
has, by the way, written an opera upon the same subject, 
which was first performed in Lemberg in 1908.) 


Etty Ney’s SENSATIONAL SUuCccEss. 


The most memorable feature of this concert was fur 
nished by the debut here of Elly Ney, the Dutch pianist, 
whose appearance released a veritable hurricane of public 
ecstasy. Elly Ney is without doubt one of the strongest 
artistic individualities in the concert life of today. An 
absolutely compelling temperament and a depth of senti- 
ment, combined with an ability to form simply and broadly 
even the most intricate musical conceptions produce an in- 
effaceable impression on her listeners 

Mme. Ney played the Tschaikowsky concerto. We were 
also privileged to hear from her hands the F minor sonata 
of Brahms and the B flat major sonata, op. 22, of Beetho- 
ven. Both were masterly recreations, and the Brahms espe 
cially was played with an authority and a verve that came 
as a revelation to the Warsaw public. 

Besides Elly Ney we heard a number of pianists in re 
cent weeks, among them two Poles: Zbigniey Dymek, 
whose pianistic talent is considerable, and Professor Mich- 
alowski, our favorite and best known Chopin player 
Dymek played, among others, pieces by Paderewski and 
Szymonowski. Télémaque, Lambrino, Greek and P. Beato, 
Italian, exhibited their pleasing art in the usual repertory, 
to which the latter added a work by his teacher, Sgambati. 






Scandiani, general manager of La 
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Emil Frey, winner of the Petrograd Conservatory’s Rubin- 
stein prize, completes the pianistic list. 


Many Goon Potisn SIncers. 


Poland is particularly rich just now in beautiful voices. 
Of Jan Gruszezynski, the tenor, we have had occasion to 
speak before. He has been making a triumphal tour of 
southern Europe, especially Spain. Likewise Jadviga 
Lachowska, a former member of the Warsaw Opera, has 
been ‘scoring successes in Madrid, Barcelona and Seville. 
She is fine as Carmen and Amneris. 

A similarly beautiful mezzo ooyrane is that of Janina 
Gotkowska, who, together with Gruszezynski, sang Polish 
in the Berlin Opera for the first time in its history. Be- 
sides these stars, Janina Skwarecka, for years dramatic 
soprano of the Russian Opera, is now appearing in War- 


saw. 
THE BALvert, 


RENAISSANCE OF 
The art of dancing, too, is experiencing a national renais- 
sance. Aside from the Warsaw Ballet, which shall have 
more detailed attention in our next letter, solo dancers are 
apvearing with considerable success, and are adding to their 
repertory the music of the younger Poles. 
Among these dancers the youthful Maryla Gresno, who 
last season created a sensation in Berlin, deserves par 
ticular mention. This barely ten year old girl has been 
richly dowered by nature with all the necessary gifts. 
STeraANIA Poraj. 


Women’s Philharmonic Society Musicale 


On March 20, at the studio of Mme, Gescheidt, in Car- 
Hall, a delightful hour of music was given by Carl 
Claus, violinist; Maurice Milmet, pianist, and Lucile Ban- 
ner, soprano, under the auspices of Leila Hearne Cannes, 
president of the organization. Mr, Claus displayed a rich 
tone, artistically interpreting the “Mazurka de Concert,” 
QO, Musin; menuet in A major, Boccherini; “Reverie,” 
Vieuxtemps. Maurice Milmet, pianist, displayed large vol- 
ume, rich in quality, combined with good technic, and 
Lucile Banner, who is the possessor of a delightful so- 
prano, displayed great intelligence in her renditions. Mrs, 
Cannes and Mrs. Banner accompanied the young violinist 
and singer Baroness Katherine Von Klenner, president 
of the National Opera Club, was guest of honor, and at the 
conclusion of the musical program made a few remarks, 
which were thoroughly enjoyed by her listeners, 


negie 


About Edna Bishop Daniel’s Programs 

ye Bishop Daniel, the mezzo-soprano, of Washington, 
D. C., carries out some excellent educational ideas in the 
Ban of her programs. For instance, when she 
sang recently in Washington, D. C., there was a margin 
drawn on the right side of her programs, where she gave 
the date and place of birth, and if not living the death, of 
the composer whose song she was presenting. 


YVETTE GUILBERT 
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NEW YORK 
OCTOBER, 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 
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THIRD YEAR 
Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, 
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Guest Conductors and Symphonic 
Novelties Receive Stimulus in Berlin 


Variety the Spice of Life in Germany's Capital City—Fritz Reiner’s Extraordinary Accomplishments with Baton Arouse 
Decided Interest—New Vladigeroff Violin Concerto Creates Sensation—Korngold’s Popularity Increasing— 
Joseph Szigeti a Distinguished Player—Strauss a Favorite—Plenty of Chamber Music—Claire 
Dux Returns to Concert Work—Jadlowker and Nikisch—“Cosi Fan Tutte” Revived 
—Nikisch Off to Rome 


Berlin, March 15, 1921—For want of a better epithet 
this once brilliant metropolis might be called the city of a 
thousand conductors. Not street car conductors, of course, 
for there are even more of those, but musical ones, Even 
before the war Berlin was rich in both varieties. The war 
has decreased the number of street car conductors, for there 
is less traffic than before; but strange to say there are 
more kapellmeisters than ever. An uninterrupted proces- 
sion of baton swingers crosses the podiums of this mu- 
sical Babylon in the course of a season, and the figurative 
“thousand” is surely not far from literal. 

There are, first of all, the “steadies’”—the conductors of 
regular series. New York has three; Berlin at least ten. 
Then there are the “mixed” series, employing several con- 
ductors each. Then there are the hired conductors—the 
“hacks” who figure on soloists’ programs—and finally the 
out-of-town guests, the non-resident members of the guild. 
For every conductor in Germany who feels the higher call 
and who can afford the risk comes to Berlin at least once 
a year, in order to give a sample of his cunning with any- 
thing that is handy in the way of an orchestra. These con- 
certs provide a more or less refreshing variety of person- 
alities, and on the other hand a rather distressing repetition 
of hackneyed favorites—shoals which even the niftiest 
navigator among the concert reviewers cannot always 
escape, 

In any week, therefore, your correspondent might report 
upon a score or more of new kapellmeisters, but—he hastens 
to add by way of reassurance—he has no intention of doing 
so. Here and there, however, there is a newcomer who 
really counts, and who in this continuous orchestral orgy 
manages to rouse the numb nerves of blasé Berliners by 
striking a deeper or a stronger note. 

A Svuccessrut Conpuctor, 

The surprise of the last few weeks, without a doubt, has 
been the appearance in Berlin of Fritz Reiner, the young 
and handsome Hungarian who is the present incumbent of 
the first conductorship in the Dresden Opera. Though less 
than four hours from here by rail, Dresden is far out of 
the range of Berlin’s observation. Nevertheless news of 
Reiner’s extraordinary accomplishments has seeped through 
the thick ring of self-sufficiency that surrounds the Prus- 
sian capital. Until recently Reiner has been satisfied with 
his local success, though his youth and his foreign national- 
ity appear to have stood in the way of full official recogni- 
tion. A few weeks ago, however, he made his first sortie 
and conducted some orchestral concerts in other cities, 
setting critics everywhere by their ears. 

In Berlin pacans of praise went up after his conducting 
of Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” and Respighi’s “Ballata 
dei Gnomidi,” and as a consequence his second concert, a 
few days ago, drew a crawd. After a stunning re-creation 
of Brahms’ E minor symphony, which in breadth, firmness 
of line and lyrical beauty surpassed any performance in 
recent memory, he was greeted with a drum-fire of ap- 
plause, interspersed by booming bravos and shouts of 
“Come back !" ‘ 

Reiner’s personality, his elegance and precision of move- 
ment, as well as his sincere enthusiasm, remind one of Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Germany has many conductors, byt it 
has very few like Reiner, who combines Magyar tempera- 
ment with German training, making for exactitude and 
depth. His absolute command over his forces is the out- 
come of a perfect orchestral technic and an intuitive sense 








The vocal numbers were given by Mr, Edgar 
Schofield, who boasts that he is a “Down East 
Yankee,” but he sings Southern negro melodies 
like a native. His first numbers last night were 
a group of Italian and French songs, which he 
rendered with fine effect in a baritone voice that 
is singularly rich in timbre, and he was even 
more pleasing in his Irish and Scotch ballads. 
The audience was simply charmed, and greedy 
in its calls for more. But Mr. Schofield was 
quite accommodating, and his responses were so 
gracious as to make the impression on the 
audience that “the pleasure was entirely his.”— 
The Newport News Times-Herald & Press, 


LOUDON CHARLTON 





SCHOFIELD SUCCESS 


In Joint Recital with 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Management : 


After a forced encore by the quartet, Mr. 
Schofield, who has many friends and admirers 
in this community, received an enthusiastic ova- 
tion. In his first group of French and Italian 
songs, the singer was at his best, and showed 
not only a voice of unusual brilliancy and range, 
but a magnetic personality that charmed his 
audiences, and he responded with an Irish song, 
which he gave with perfect diction and in ex- 
quisite style. This met with a storm of applause, 
and he gave a second number, “Duna,” by 
McGill.—The Daily Press, Newport News. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 








of tonal balance rather than an outward show of authority: 
One feels that he accomplishes his will without friction 
and that his men make music with him rather than under 
him. That, indeed, is the true test of authority—a quality 
to which some men are born. At thirty-two Reiner is 
reckoned among the greatest of his craft. 

Another worth-while guest of the past week, whose 
qualities are probably better known in America than in 
Berlin, was on Pollak, of Hamburg, whose Bohemian 
an | powell Hungarian—speeds up both blood and 
nerves. € proved his mettle as a symphonic conductor 
in eB al ‘Egmont” overture and B flat piano con- 
certo, played by Gisela Springer, and Strauss, wines “Don 
Juan” has rarely been better played. 


Nove.ty 1n Sevr-Derense. 


A distinct advantage of these guest performances is the 
stimulus which they give to the production of novelties. 
When local favorites go out of the beaten path they only 
invite criticism and jeopardize the love of their subscribers. 
Outsiders, however, are virtually obliged to add a novelty 
to their program in order to attract the more intelligent 
“floating” public, and the often recalcitrant critic, who is so 
necessary to their pur , 

Thus Reiner introduced a hitherto unknown composer, 
Pancho Vladigeroff, with a violin concerto played by Gus- 
tav Havemann, while Poliak brought from Hamburg young 
Korngold’s suite of incidental pieces to “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” Vladigeroff’s concerto created somewhat of a 
sensation. It is an amazing jungle of modern idioms; 
sprouts of Rimsky and Bizet, Strauss, Dukas and what not, 
flourishing mightily in a sort of Russian tropics. (As a 
matter of fact, Vladigeroff is a Bulgarian.) The ability 
to write a piece of such virtuosity and such hot-house fer- 
tility at the age of twenty-one betoketts a very exceptional 
talent indeed, and it would not surprise us to hear very 
startling things about this uncanny youngster in the years 
to come, . 

Korngold, barely three years older, composer of the most 
successful opera of the year, would have astonished us no 
less with his amusing little suite, had we not become accus- 
tomed to the wizardry of this youthful genius in the course 
of the past decade. This “Much Ado” music is written for 
small orchestra (with piano) with such cleverness and such 
admirable economy of material that it does in fact make 
a great deal of ado with almost nothing at all. And yet 
its five movements are well worth while as a concert num- 
ber. A snappy and brightly colored overture is followed 
by a popular bit of Viennese sentiment, the “Bridal Cham- 
ber,” then a grotesque march delineating the antics of Dog- 
berry and Verges, then a soloistic intermezzo, charming 
melodic bits for cello, violin and horn, and finally a jolly 
but curiously ungenuine “hornpipe,” in which the Glocken- 
spiel, triangle and big drum play most important roles. 
Altogether a refreshing trifle that will add brightness to 
many a dull program. 

Korncotp GetTinc Popucar. 


That Korngold’s popularity is increasing is evident. 
Nikisch in his ninth Philharmonic pair of concerts played 
for the first time in Berlin the young composer’s overture 
“Sursum Corda,” a brilliant composition which once more 
shows his admirable skill in handling the complex modern 
orchestral apparatus, his sense of form and color, his power 
of thematic development. Its weakness, however, lies in 
the fact that both in invention and delivery it leans rather 
noticeably upon Richard Strauss. It was greeted, like the 
suite, with copious and enthusiastic applause. 

If Nikisch has of late shown a disposition to sponsor 
the present generation, the same must be said of Furt- 
wangler, whose conservative subscribers at the Opera House 
are, however, most unreceptive to unfamiliar things, At the 
last Staatskapelle concert Furtwangler played Hausegger's 
beautifully written and genuinely felt “Aufklange,” which 
though by no means exciting makes a very direct appeal 
to the “German soul.” The response it awakened, how- 
ever, was painfully weak, 

The love of novelty is stronger,. certainly, at the con- 
certs of less famous conductors, which it is not always 
possible to attend. Thus Rudolf. Krasselt, in the popular 
symphony concerts of the Deutsches Opernhaus, is able 
to do most valuable pioneering, his most recent produc- 
tions being Heinrich G. Noren’s “Kaleidoskop” variations 
and August Klughardt’s cello concerto in A minor, An- 
other conductor, Hermann Ludwig, with the Bliithner Or- 
chestra created Paul Ertel’s “Harald” symphony, and the 
young but popular Edmund Meisel brought out Hermann 
Heinrich’s symphony, besides his own melodrama, “Winter- 
nacht”—all in the space of one week. With the same 
orchestra Theodor Miingersdorf did Karl Kaempf’s suite 
based on Andersen’s fairy tales, and with it achieved a pop- 
ular success. 

Josern Szicett aA Distincuisuen Prayer. 


The real feature of this concert, however, was the ap- 
pearance of the Hungarian violinist, Joseph Szigeti, a 
chosen son of the muse, who played the Viotti concerto 
with a nobility of style, a dash and beauty of tone and 
phrase that convinced the musician as it charmed the audi- 
ence at large. Imposing as this performance was from the 
technical and musicianly point of view, Szigeti left a still 
stronger impression after his playing of Vitali’s lovely 
chaconne (with ian Bach orchestration). This master- 
piece of the Italian Bach ought to be played more than it 
is, but only by musicians like Szigeti, who combine purit 
of style with warmth and feeling, poetic conception with 
ease and certainty of delivery. 

Strauss A Favorite with Baton Virtuosos. 


The visiting conductors, besides bringing us novelty, 
raise the weekly percentage of Strauss. They have discov- 
(Continued on page -18) 
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CHICAGO 


“She made her first appearance yesterday afternoon as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and created one of the most profound impres- 
sions that have been made there by any soloist this season. It was not only 
with her singing that she accomplished a great success, but with her show 
of other qualities which go to make up a compelling and imposing personality. 
Magyar temperamental qualities and the racial Hungarian versatility in her 
art contributed a great deal to her work of the afternoon. In all of her three 
selections Mme. Matzenauer disclosed the authority of a great singing 
actress.”"—-The Daily News. 


“Here is voice of sensational range and amazonian yolume backed up by 
a surplusage of musical brains. When her voice took up that pitiful, m id 
love cry of the heart broken Isolde’s Love-Death, hers was glorified sing- 
ing.”"—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“Here this singer (the Love-Death from ‘Tristan’) who combines the 
range of a contralto and of a soprano (reminding us of the days of bel canto), 
poured out a wealth of golden tone that soared above the orchestra like shafts 
of light through mist, or rather as a trumpet call above the surge of war. 
The audience gave Mme. Matzenauer the demonstration she deserved, frantic 
applause and recalls that were a mere semblance of their genuine en- 
thusiasm.”—Chicago American. 


DETROIT 


“In the success of this program the part Mme. Matzenauer played was 
of first importance. Every time one comes under the spell of that marvelous 
voice, so remarkable in its range, its power, its beauty and variety of tone, 
one is tempted by fatuous superlatives. Imposing in her stage presence, she 
embodies in herself some of the dignity of the music. She represents a 
vigorous and wholesome realism. In her voice she has an instrument of 
imperial qualities, and it is used with luxuriance of emotion and sound in- 
telligence.”—Detroit News. 


“Regarded as the greatest Brunnhilde of the present day, the distinguished 
artist from the Metropolitan reached heroic stature in her reading of the 
Immolation scene and Brunnhilde’s Apotheosis from ‘Gotterdammerung.’ Her 
diction was marvelous; her phrasing free and easy flowing. Her voice has 
grown remarkably, its range now being phenomenal. In her superior poise, 
her commanding presence, the finish and refinement she displayed in her work, 
she has never appeared here to better advantage.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“Mme. Matzenauer was a superb Brunnhilde in the Immolation and 
Apotheosis of the ‘Gotterdammerung’. which is the climax to the Trilogy. 
Gifted with a voice of opulent tone and vibrant dramatic power, she brought 
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“The World’s Greatest Contralto” 
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DETROIT 


(Mme. Matzenauer has appeared 23 times with 
Symphony Orchestras during the present season ) 


to the Immolation a note of pathos and tragedy and a sense of catastrophe 
that electrified her hearers and won her recall after recall. Mme. Matzenauer’s 


poise suggests the remoteness of Wagner’s-colossal operatic figures; her voice 


has the reach and timbre to grant the heroic demands of the master.”—Detroitt 
Daily Times. 


CLEVELAND 


“Her voice, phenomenal in power, in beauty of texture, and in compass, 
was in excellent control. The artistic restraigt of the opening measures was 
beyond praise; and the impassioned utterances of the peroration thrilled her 
listener. Later Mme. Matzenauer sang, in like exalted teaksion, the Immolation 
Scene from the ‘Dusk of the Gods.’ "—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“The soloist was Margaret Matzenauer, the wonder-woman with the tones 
of velvet, a range almost like that of a big pipe organ and a volume comparable 
to the same instrument. Her majestic manner of rendition in both numbers 
was not alone true to all of the great traditions, but one must wonder if there 
lives at the moment another who could more fully express the mood, the 
style and the glory of these sublime compositions as she does.”—Cleveland 
News. 

“Mme, Matzenauer was heard in the Love-Death excerpt from ‘Tristan 
and Isolde’ and Brunnhilde’s Immolation scene from ‘Dusk of the Gods,’ and 
to state that she delivered them with supreme dramatic and vocal interpretation 
is but a bald statement of fact. Both her statuesque presence and incomparable 
voice make her an ideal Wagner heroine.”—Cleveland Press 


BUFFALO (With Cincinnati Orchestra) 


“Mme. Matzenauer, regal in rose velvet, with many strands of pearls, proved 
the wonderful artist that places her at the top as an operatic and concert 
singer. She sang a Brahms song ‘Ever Lighter Grows My Slumber’ with 
exquisite repose and that inner sense of the composer's message which made 
it stand out as a finely chiseled performance. ‘Two Songs of a Bride’ by 
Schumann, were radiant in style and vocal beauty, the latter one having to 
be repeated. In Schubert’s “Erl King” the singer gave royally of vocal 
opulence and dramatic portrayal, and pictured the various voices with con 
summate art. As the final number she sang Brunnhilde’s Immolation, and 
it was then that the full glory of her histrionic gifts shone brightest. She sang 
with such dignity and gave such a dazzling exhibition of her operatic style 
and scope of her voice that it left her audience breathless.”"—Buffalo Courier. 


“A regal figure, Mme. Matzenauer was accorded a spontaneous welcome 
as she made her entrance on the stage, and her splendor of voice and art 
completed her conquest.”—Buffalo Express. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, PENNSYLVANIA BLDG., PHILA. 
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MAKING MONEY 


By Frank Patterson 


T is a strange thing that making money should have 
come to be regarded with scorn. At least most people 
seem to regard it with scorn; or is that just envy? 

Well, it is hard to say, but one may venture the opinion 
that the many who do regard making money with scorn are 
absolutely sincere in their opinion. Not that they would re- 
fuse money if it came their way, but they do not care 
enough for it to do mean and despicable things to get it. 
Or is it that they merely lack the talent and ability to do 
despicable things? 

The matter is hugely involved. It seems simple but is 
not. It is not, because money is a great temptation, the 
greatest temptation. How many of us would prosecute a 
swindle if we had the necessary inventiveness and the nec- 
essary courage? None of us know. We know no more 
than we know what we would do in sudden danger. Would 
we be cowards? Would we be brave? Would we have 
our presence of mind or would we lose it? None of us 
knows even that. Many who are generally timid and retir- 
ing have the nervous stuff within them that gives them the 
power to rise to sudden danger where big, strong, vigorous 
men quail 

One need be neither sordid nor cynical to note the above 
facts. One must be very blind not to see them; for all 
about us we see men of evident high moral standing, men 
we actually like, whose company we desire, who will squeeze 
down purchase prices and squeeze up sale prices, who will 
underpay their employees and gather unto themselves 
wealth that ought, in part at least, to go into other pockets, 
There is no fairness within them. They do not say to them- 
selves that they will do the fair thing in a deal, but that 
they will do the best they can for themselves. Let the other 
fellow take care of himself! The best that can be said 
for it is that it is a fair fight. But a fight it is, and a fight 
to the finish. 

Is this good or bad? There is a general feeling abroad 
that it has its good features and its bad features. The 
reason for this duality arises from the fact that people 
are gradually coming to the realization that those who 
neither toil nor spin get the lion’s share of the good things 


of life—the good things, at least, that can be bought with 
money. Not the maker but the merchant reaps the harvest. 
That need§ no proving. We all know it very well. 


The farmer who toils summer and winter from dawn to 
dark gets only one-third or one-fourth of the sale price 
of what he produces. He rides his Ford while the mer- 
chants and the middlemen drive their limousines, winter in 
Florida and summer in Newport. 

With all of which we have, decidedly, nothing to do, we 
musicians. Our concern is not to know how these things 
concern us but to see how our case parallels theirs. Where 
do we stand in the marketing of our goods? How much 
are we earning compared with what we ought to earn? 
And what are the ways and means by which we may in- 
crease our earnings? All very interesting questions, 
all questions that must be of interest to every musician. 
But what do we mean by musician? Are we to limit our 
field by artistic ideals? Obviously not. A musician is one 
who lives by music, by playing or teaching. It is a vastly 
numerous class. including all sorts, from the most insig- 
nificant neighborhood teacher to the great concert artist— 
from the lowliest fiddler to the greatest conductor—from 
the worst of church singers to the best of operatic stars. 

A big field, yet at the outset we may exclude one very 
large class—orchestra players who are members of their 
own union. They have long since seen their personal ad- 
vantage and have taken the only possible means of pro- 
tecting their common interests, It is not within the scope 
of this article to consider their case at all. They, at least, 
are quite capable of taking care of themselves. 

But there are thousands and thousands of musicians all 
across our great country who are not in the same situation. 
There are artists large and small, conservatory teachers and 
proprietors, private teachers, singers, players, composers, 
musicians of all sorts, all striving to do their best, and, many 
of them, earning a mere living, many of them disappointed 
in their just ambitions, Many of these, no doubt, deserve 
less than they get. We all know, and we all regret, that 
this country is full to overflowing with what we call neigh- 
borhood teachers, teachers who are teachers not by divine 
right but by expediency. If any class in the world is doing 
the mean thing they are doing the mean thing. They are 
unfit to teach, and they perfectly well know it. They have 
had no real musical education, they know nothing even of 
a side line such as musical pedagogy. If bad music teach- 
ing does harm then these people are doing a vast amount 
of irreparable harm. There are also in the public schools in 
certain States teachers who are required to do a certain 
amount of music teaching although they are not musicians 
and possess no musical talent. They teach the ordinary 


branches, perhaps very successfully, and they have to 
teach music also, whether they like it or not. There are 
known cases where these unfortunates actually hated 
music, They acknowledged as much. Yet they had to 
teach it. Teach it! Think of that, if you will—and if you 
happen to have children, think of the sort of treatment they 
are. getting from your local school board. (But then to 
most fathers and mothers music is so utterly unimportant. 
They do not care what happens. It is only music. It may 
interest them to know that psycho-analysts and the so-called 
Viennese school of nerve specialists have discovered that 
incurable nervous disorders have been induced by inhibi- 
tions caused by careless teaching, especially in the emo- 
tional branches—art, music, literature, poetry, history, etc.). 

There are also thousands of reputable musicians big and 
little who have very little idea how to take care of their 
own interests. The social side has been very greatly over- 
done, especially in small communitics. And the weakness 
of this social side is that when any visiting teacher comes 
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to town for a longer or shorter stay, pupils flock away from 
the socially prominent teacher and flock towards the 
stranger from New York or Paris. Why? Simply because 
they hope to get some real teaching from a real teacher. 

Which is oftentimes dreadfully unjust. For the socially 
prominent teacher often becomes so simply as a result of 
people making much of him or her because of some artistic 
triumph. It often happens that a musician settles in a 
small community, gives a recital, makes himself musically 
prominent, and becomes socially prominent as a direct re- 
sult. 

Alas! distance lends enchantment. We all know it. We 
are only now gradually getting over the disease of Europ- 
itis, which blinds our eyes and gives us the delusion that all 
that comes from abroad is better than the home grown va- 
riety. And we forget, all too often, that the European 
artists and teachers have spent large sums on self advertise- 
ment, which the native teacher has not. No wonder the 
average person thinks that the foreigner is better, Any 
article of merchandise that is properly advertised, be it soap 
or suds, will be thought better than that of which even the 
name is unknown. 

Also, the local teachers must constantly be on the lookout 
not to let the brilliancy of his own good renown grow dim. 
It must not become dust-covered nor yet “cobwebbed. 1 
possible, and it is nearly always possible, he should get a 
few outside dates—a short tour, a trip to Europe to obtain 
advanced ideas, a recital in some big city, an article on 
music in some leading journal, a composition published or 
performed away from home, etc. 

Cases might be cited—one of them, a lady teacher who 
was getting stale from long habitation and unable to meet 
the growing competition with newcomers. What did she 
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do? Give up? Take a back seat? Not at all. She went 
to Europe—London, Paris—stopping in several American 
cities on the way over and back. And throughout her whole 
trip she kept herself in the limelight, writing letters for her 
local paper, giving recitals, making addresses before clubs. 
And on her return she doubled her prices—actually doubled 
them—except to her former pupils, who continued at the 
old prices. Result: she is today the teacher among teachers 
of her city. How much did it cost? Three or four thousand 
dollars, which she got back in the first years after her 
return home. 

Another case, not of musicians but of doctors. In a 
small city there was a very well known and deservedly 
popular old doctor. And into that city and district came a 
young doctor. At first he was at a loss to know how to 
get a following. But at last he happened to remark one 
day that the old doctor probably had not read a medical 
book since he settled down to practice, probably had not 
visited the city clinic, was probably not a member of the 
association of doctors, did not subscribe to the medical 
magazines, was probably not up to date in any way. Just 
a chance remark, the expression of the young doctor’s 
own, personal, disgust that any doctor could be so back- 
ward, The remark went the rounds, and people began to 
think. Result, the young doctor soon had all that he could 
do—and the old doctor probably began to wonder what had 
struck him. 

The world is full of musicians just as unprofessional and 
unprogressive as this old doctar, musicians who know noth- 
ing of what is going on in the world of music, who do not 
read the musical papers, who are not conversant with the 
music of the moderns, who have actually not advanced at 
all beyond the point they had reached when they left school 
and started out on their professional career. 

And then they wonder why they do not make money, 
why they cannot face the competition of more progressive 
rivals, It will surprise many readers to learn that this 
class is very numerous even in the large cities. They still 
teach by the same old methods that were in vogue a genera- 
tion ago. They know nothing of the modern technic or the 
modern school of pedagogy and composition. They simply 
give their hours day after day in a purely mechanical way, 
using one single method for all pupils without taking the 
trouble to discover that modern methods insist first of all 
on individual methods for each individual case. Like the 
old style doctor, they prescribe the same physic for alli 
diseases (up to a certain point the doctors actually did 
this), and then they wonder why so many of their pupils 
hate music or leave them and go to other teachers. 

That is one class. Another class includes the great num- 
ber who do not know how to market their goods and, often 
enough, would be horrified to think that they had any 
“goods” to market. They do not look upon music as a 
profession but as a vocation, as a sacred thing far above 
mundane pursuits, as a sort of buoyant cloud upon which 
they float in a state of ecstatic bliss. Alas! that state does 
not pay the coal bills or the cook. 

Or, again, there are those who think themselves better 
than they actually are. Those who imagine themselves 
great artists when they are quite moderate. They are to be 
pitied as are the dreamers who are unable to find a market 
for their goods. 

What is the cure for these? Evidently their salvation 
would be to come down to earth, to examine themselves 
with critical eyes, and to determine what they ought to do 
to be a little more like other people. Self deception is a 
dangerous thing. It gets a man nowhere. Yet there are 
dozens, hundreds, who constantly deceive themselves 
throughout their entire lives. 

Lastly, there are young artists who are actually ready 
to start in with their career, either as teachers or players, 
and have no idea how to go about it. They imagine that 
they have only to show their wares and the public will 
flock to them. They think they have only to sing or play 
for a manager and that the manager will immediately hand 
out his good money to advertise them and speculate upon 
their success, They imagine that they have only to hang 
out their shingle and the pupils will flock to them. They 
imagine that if they give a recital in New York or Paris 
or London, without even advertising it, they will be so 
thoroughly made, that the world will ring with their fame 
from then on forever. Let them just remember that nothing 
of the kind is at all likely to happen. That managers have 
their hands full of first rate artists already, that the casts 
of the opera houses are made up and that vacancies do not 
occur every day, that the first recital of the greatest artist 
that ever lived was soon forgotten—unless its success was 
consistently and constantly advertised—that one or two 
good compositions are as grains of sand on the desert. 

And then what? Is the thing hopeless? Certainly not. 
If the merchant, the hard-headed business man, is willing 
to advertise the goods he has to sell, to advertise and keep 
on advertising, why should the artist think himself above 
it? Why should the artist, as is so often the case, feel 
that somebody else ought to make him a success, that some 
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manager ought to put up the money or that some society 
matron ought to become his sponsor? 

All of these various questions resolve themselves into 
one: is music a business or is it not? If it is, then why 
not market your goods and make money as in any other 
business? If it is not, then would it not be better to be an 
amateur, hold your music as a pleasure, and earn your 
living at some other pursuit? It is for you to decide. 


Townsend H. Fellows and the “Camels” 


It may not be generally known that the pictures appear- 
ing on the billboards of the large cigarette corporations are 
taken from life, and are real people. Every time you look 
at one of these faces you are looking at some well known 
person in real life. The latest widely advertised head on 
the bills of the Camel cigarette, “I think so too,” “You 
can’t beat a Camel,” is an excellent portrait of Townsend 
H. Fellows, the well known baritone and vocal instructor, 
whose studio is in Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Verdi-Puccini Program in Buffalo 


The enterprising Misses Kraft, Bellanca and Michael 
of Buffalo, will present in Elmwood Hall of that city on 
March 30 a sextet of singers in a Verdi-Puccini program 
similar to the programs given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday night concerts. The singers taking part in 
the program are Marie Rappold, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Thomas Chalmers, Kitty Beale, Helena Marsh and Tandy 
MacKenzie. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
FLORENCE, ITALY 





(Continued from page 6.) 
only in profit, There have been times, no doubt, when triple 
opera paid, but this is the age of operatic decadence, and 
prestidigitators and performing monkeys provide dividends 
more easily. Still, the Teatro della Pergola, a good sized 
and—like most Italian theaters—beautifully decorated 
house, is giving a fair, if somewhat monotonous season. 

This “season” is perhaps typical of Italian provincial opera 
houses. The repertory consists of five operas: “Traviata,” 
“Tosca,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Lohengrin” and Giordano’s 
“Andrea Chénier.” There is one star tenor, in this case one 
of the best—perhaps the best—at present in Italy, Aureliano 
Pertile. There is a good routine conductor with more fire 
than finesse, and a mediocre company and orchestra. 

We heard a performance of “Andrea Chénier” which had 
several pleasing aspects. Notably the “regie” was better 
than any we have seen of late in Italy. The ensemble was 
good, too, and the singers, contrary to Italian custom, were 
fairly independent of the prompter. This is the advantage, 
obviously, of a small repertory. 

But the feature of the performance was the tenor, Pertile. 
Gifted with a smooth, powerful, though not overly sweet 
voice, he excels chiefly by his evident musical intelligence, his 
truly overpowering temperament and his finely emotional 
acting. He did not indulge in the usual larmoyance and 
eruptiveness of Italian tenors, and he made a splendid figure 
on the stage. In a word, an artist. (Pertile is said to be 
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one of the best Lohengrins alive, which probably accounts 
for the presence of the opera in the Florence season.) The 
rest of the company, though of modest accomplishment, was 
so infected by the spirit of his performance that the opera 
proved thoroughly enjoyable. 

By the way, why shelve “Andrea Chénier,” when “Gio- 
conda” and the mediocrities of other “modern” Italian are 
still given? It has distinctly pleasing qualities musically, 
while its dramatics are gripping and—as opera goes—con- 
vincing. 

The importance of Florence, it is evident, does not lie in 
opera, As a musical city, nevertheless, it is important in 
“ne of its size. From its young musicians, its composers, 
and its cultivated amateurs may be expected a large share 
of the rejuvenating process that is surely going on at the 
present time. It is, moreover, the heart of central Italy 
and the center of a number of culturally active towns— 
Pisa, Leghorn, Arezzo, Spezia. Hence, the correspondence 
from here, which Musicat Courter readers will have the 
opportunity to read from time to time, will be of more than 
ordinary significance, César SAERCHINGER. 


Judson House for Worcester Festival 


Judson House, the tenor, has been engaged to sing two 
roles in “Pilgrim’s Progress,” to be given in Worcester 
next October. Among his recent March engagements Mr. 
House sang an important one in Hamilton, Ont.; in 
May he has been engaged by the Treble Clef Club of 
Hartford to appear in “A Tale of Japan.” 
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ARTHUR KRAFT 


upper registers.".—New York Herald. 


“Arthur Kraft displayed a pleasing tenor voice, aided by a prepossessing stage 
presence.”—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


“Mr. Kraft has a light voice of excellent quality, a voice of appealing suavity. 
He uses the means at his disposal with skill and refinement, leaning decidedly 
toward characteristically Gaelic methods of wooing the ear, and making deft use, 
when occasion arises, of the dulcet falsetto—flageolet tone of the human voice. His 
diction, too, is remarkably good.”—New York American, 


“Mr, Kraft has an exceedingly pleasing voice, of good range and grace of use. 
It was an exhibition of fine musical taste, delivered with an intelligence of which 
the diction was by no means the only virtue.”—New York Sun. 


“Mr. Kraft disclosed a charming lyric tenor voice somewhat of the French 
schooling and a sympathetic manner of interpretation. His success with a large 
audience was genuine.’—New York Staats-Zeitung. 


“Arthur Kraft gave a song recital last evening at Orchestra Hall which was 
one of the most agreeable we have had here in a long time. It had a genuine 
quality to it, as if the songs meant something and he was putting his heart into 
them. The tone itself was of fine quality, clear and firm, under excellent control, 
so that you had the comforting assurance that he knew just what he was going to 
do and you could sit back in your chair and enjoy. But he had so mastered his 
technique that it did not obtrude, and he gave himself to the expression of the 
music. He sang the songs. The words came out distinctly and there was meaning 
back of them.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“By his well-chosen program, a clean enunciation and a fine use of a lovely 
lyric tenor Arthur Kraft more than justified his followers’ faith in his abilities and 
gave to those who had not heard him before a keen desire to hear him again. The 
audience was enthusiastic and insisted upon repetitions and encores,”—Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


“It is gratifying to see that an American is able to fill Orchestra Hall with an 
audience like that which applauded Arthur Kraft last night. Kraft is an artist 
first of all. He obtains effects of shading and expression that make each song a 
separate and lucid musical and poetic message. I heard his entire first group 
composed of songs by Back, Bishop, Salvator Rosa, and I like everything.”— 
Chicago Evening American. 

“Arthur Kraft sang fluently and suavely, interpreted with restrained eloquence. 
Mr. Kraft’s voice is a true tenor, with no hint of baritone quality about it. There 
is unusual warmth, clarity and sweetness and a volume adequate to the music he 
sang.”—Boston Globe. 


“Mr. Kraft has an agreeable, well-schooled voice, lyric in qual ity. 
other merits excellent diction.’"—New York Tribune. 


“Arthur Kraft has a good voice, well used, and a decided bent for song interpretation.”"—N. Y. Evening World. 
“Arthur Kraft pleased the audience with his tenor voice and style.”—New "York Times. 
“Mr. Kraft gave much artistic pleasure by his fine taste and vocal style. 


“ARTHUR KRAFT CAPTIVATED HIS LARGE AUDIENCE BY THE BEAUTY 
OF HIS VOICE,’—Chicago Daily News. 


“Arthur Kraft disclosed a voice of pure tenor quality, golden, flexible and well trained.” 


—Chicago Herald Examiner. 


“Mr. Kraft’s voice is pure lyric in quality, possessing a caressingly sonorous tone which he combines with perfect diction and 
good phrasing. Among the new singers of the day he gives evidence of being best equipped to follow in the footsteps of Alessandro 
Bonci of operatic fame. The Brahms group was sung with a tenderness not often equalled on the concert stage."—N. Y. Morning 


“Arthur Kraft disclosed a voice of excellent calibre."—N. Y. Morning World. 


He sang with skill, taste and intelligence, displaying among 


His voice, of light, lyric quality, is beautiful in the 


in o dable 





“His enunciation in its clarity was a delight, his m p 
and his interpretation a trifle tinged with the pleasantly sentimental, I have on 
infallible authority that his manner of singing his first group was something for 
eulogistic comment, singing it with a delightful, firm, suave tone, flawless intona- 
tion and admirable phrasing.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“Arthur Kraft has a voice of fine quality and he has learned to use it with 
much skill. He knows how to project every word of the English language so 
that it can be clearly understood.”—Chicago Journal, 


“Arthur Kraft disclosed a voice of pure tenor quality, golden, flexible, and 
well trained. He sang with tender feeling and excellent taste,”—Herald-Examiner. 


“A tenor of unusual accomplishments, Mr. Kraft was intelligent not only in 
his interpretation but in his choice of songs. His voice is a lyric tenor, which is 
used with skill and discretion by the singer, It is the ideal voice for such music 
as Massenet’s ‘Dream.’ Mr. Kraft not only produces tone and sustains a melodic 
line with uncommon art, he also enunciates with the most exemplary clearness. 
Retaining his admirable legato he nevertheless chiseled every syllable of his text, 
while his phrasing was always that of a musici Jience was very enthusi- 
astic. After each of his four groups Mr. Kraft was called back repeatedly to the 
stage.” —Boston Post. 

“Arthur Kraft captivated his large audience by the beauty of his voice, by hie 
musical gifts and by his clear diction. He sang with poetic feeling and with the 
poesy of the real artist.”—-Chicago Daily News. 





“Mr. Kraft has an agreeable, flexible voice which he employs skillfully. His 
singing as singing would give pleasure in itself, but he commends himself to 
attention still more by the intelligence and taste shown in his interpretations. He 
is apparently well versed in the character and spirit of various schools. His skill 
in differentiation of moods and sentiments is noteworthy. It should also be said 
that Mr. Kraft’s enunciation was refreshingly clear. Mr. Kraft should visit 
Boston again.”—Boston Herald. 


“A new tenor of very agreeable quality. In pianissimo, his upper voice is 
thoroughly satisfying. Added to the frequent beauty of his tone is a pleasing 
fervor of interpretation and his songs of last evening were uniformly interesting. 
Mr. Kraft was most successful. He sang with fine taste and pleasing vocal quality, 
with none of the unpleasing nasal sounds. Mr. Kraft impresses as one who will 
not stand still in his art or be satisfied with anything but the best.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Arthur Kraft, tenor, gave much pleasure to a large audience. He has a fine 
voice of pure lyric quality. He deservedly won warm applause.”—Boston Sunday 
Advertiser. 


Address: Communications to ARTHUR KRAFT, 454 Deming Place, Chicago. 


New York Address—60 West 50th Street ” 
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THE RACONTEUR 
By James Gibbons Huneker 


[The melange of serious and humorous | aragraphs 
which follows is taken from Mr, Huneker’s “Raconteur” 
column in the Musical Courier files for 1898,—Editor’s 
Note.] 

Huneker’s Or, 1, 

Being of an eclectic nature I am almost tempted to make, 
to deliberately manufacture, a composite piano concerto 
that will please lovers of music from Bach to Brahms, from 
Brahms to Finck. Here would be my recipe 

First movement: 1 would start in with a short prelude, 
unaccompanied——-the Bach-like prelude to the G minor 
piano concerto of Saint-Saéns; then the orchestra would, 
by a cunning modulation, melt from G minor to C minor, 
and announce with trumpets, horns and posaune the or 
of the C minor piano concerto of Beethoven—the third, 
noble heroic theme. It is to be played mezzo voice, wr Gm a 
mysterious pedal point for tympani, tuned C and G—lovely 
The hearer will by this time be tuned up to 


open fifths 
It would be a regular musical 


a high pitch of excitement 
lottery, a melodic grab-bag 
Now for the surprise 
the clever notes of the Beethoven theme, 
it at once on the piano, but an Irish echo, for he plays it 
fortissimo, and immediately follows by the passage work 
from the first movement of the F minor concerto of Cho 
pin; this goes on until the working out section is reached, 
which is borrowed, cadenza and all, from the Schumann 
concerto—a climax is reached and the movement ends as 
does the first part of Grieg. The second movement begins 
with French horn, the theme from the slow movement of 
the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony, and then is heard the D 
flat major melody in the Henselt concerto, second move- 
ment; the reeitative is taken from the larghetto of the F 
minor concerto of Chopin, and the movement ends with the 
lausig octaves, as at the end of the E minor concerto of 
Chopin. The last movement should be a mixture of Chopin, 
Hiller, Schumann and Brahms. Or you may introduce a 
scherzo a la Saint-Saéns, with a dash of Liszt and Litolff 


After the orchestra has played 
the pianist echoes 


dazu, but I fancy three movements of the above recipe for 
a musical nightmare will suffice 
* . * 
Sem. Div His Duty 
One of the most exciting occurrences at the last public 


rehearsal of the Philharmonic was the apparition of a small 
boy, a resolute, hardy youngster, who opened a half-door 
immediately over the steps that lead off the stage to the 
artists’ room. The boy—probably a brother of Gerardy, 


the cellist—looked about him with the greatest interest and 
in full view of one side of the audience of Carnegie Hall. 
He stared at Seidl, who was up to his eyelashes in Mozart's 
G minor symphony, and so couldn't beckon him away. But 
| saw Anton's neck grow red, and I felt that lad’s future 
or, rather, as Heine would say, of the great future behind 
him 

To the very close of the symphony he stood his ground, 
ahd when Seid! passed under him with threatening eyes, he 
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still smiled. In a moment he was literally jerked out of 
sight, and the orchestra gave a great sigh. 

It was one of the most supreme exhibitions of exuberant 
boyish curiosity and impudence I ever saw. When Seidl 
reappeared upon the stage he wore the air of a man who 
had done his duty. 

es 


INSINCERE, 


Edgar Poe said in his “Marginalia” if a man were to 
put on paper his true thoughts, the paper would actually 
sizzle—or an idea to that effect. 

If a critic, a music critic, would or could only write the 
truth and nothing but the plain unvarnished truth of the 
adventures of his mind among the masterpieces, what 
a crackling of thorns there would be! And what awful 
disclosures if that same Sir Critic would or could tell the 
truth about the minor pieces of music. Some do, some have 
done, and lo! a mighty wrath consumes the populace and 
the cry of “butcher” is hurled into the unfortunate scribe’s 
teeth. 

Hence the comparative want of sincerity about music in 
this little town of ours. 

ee 
Tue Music on Tor. 


With tears | read in the Sunday World the first instal- 
ment of a series of six vocal lessons by Johanna Gadski. 
Now, I admire Gadski; she has many agreeable personal 
traits, and she sings in a solid, comscientious way that is 
eminently Teutonic, but giving vocal lessons on paper is the 
greatest snare ever invented by mankind or womankind, 
“Hold the chest high, take a long breath and expand your 
lungs.” That ends the first lesson. Well, what then? Just 
let the inspired air out again and the noise on the top of it is 
music! Is it? 

The fact is that all such articles do more harm than good, 
Gadski means well, of course, but of all the “rot” that gets 
into the press advice from experienced singers is the most 
dreary; the most dangerous. One good teacher can do 
more in half an hour than a specialist can in two big 
volumes. You cannot explain in print how to sing or play; 
instruction must be oral. It is on a par with the idiocy of 
taking vocal lessons by mai!. This city is full of vocal 
sharks and scamps, who even get a name by dint of per- 
sistent advertising. They ruin fresh voices, get the hard- 
won money of ignorant girls, and ought to be suppressed 
by legislation. Advice from a singer has value when it 
warms and stimulates, but you will never learn the vocal 
art from the printed page. 

+ a + 


He Apmires HENSELT. 


The best thing Siloti did was the now familiar Rachman- 
inoff C sharp minor prelude. It is a solid piece, and when 
I first heard it it suggested a prelude in the same key by 
old man Jadassohn, of Leipsic. But Alfred Veit set me to 
rights by whispering “Henselt,” and I saw that Rachman- 
inoff had boldly lifted the C sharp minor section from the 
slow movement of the Henselt concerto, This resemblance 
is not fancied; it is actual. The notation is almost similar, 
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and color, treatment and rhythmic life are all eager wit- 
nesses to Mr. Rachmaninoff’s admiration for Henselt. 
Why didn’t he call it a paraphrase and be done with it? 
* * * 


“Wuat Became o’ Him?” 


“Will” Henderson tells a good story on Eastman John- 
son, the painter. Johnson received a big order and went to 
Milwaukee to execute it. But even Milwaukee humans go 
away in summer time, so the painter discovered a barn 
about twenty-five miles from the paradise of beer. Here he 
painted away like mad on a huge canvas, the subject being 
“Christ Among the Doctors.” One day, wishing the tonic 
effect of a little ignorant criticism, he asked the farmer 
with whom he lived to view the picture. The old man was 
very much struck. After taking in the work with labored 
curiosity he turned to Johnson and asked 

“Who's them fellers with the nightgowns an’ 
beards ?” 

“The Hebrew doctors of the law,’ replied the painter. 

“An’ who's the young feller talkin’ to ’em?” 

“That’s Jesus Christ,” was the answer. The farmer be- 
came deeply interested, 

“Say, what’s become o’ him, anyhow?” 

Jchnson, being pious, had a sunstroke. 


long 


Melvena Passmore Gives Ohio Recital 


Melvena Passmore, assisted by Lucile Wilkin at the 
piano, gave a recital at the Western College for Women at 
Oxford, Ohio, on Saturday evening, March 12, and was 
enthusiastically received by a large student audience, which 
was augmented by a great many music lovers from the city 
of Oxford. Miss Passmore’s brilliant coloratura soprano 
voice, wonderfully pure in quality, was heard to advantage 
in the “Ah, fors e lui” aria from “Traviata” and Proch’s 
“Theme and Variations.” Farley’s “Night Wind” and 
Gantvoort’s “Golden Crown” had to be repeated. For en- 
cores Miss Passmore sang “Cuckoo Clock,” by Grant 
Schaeffer; “Sweet Pleasure,” Mana-Zucca; “Shadow 
March,” Del Riego; “Brownies,” by Franco Leoni, .and 
“Philosophy,” by David Emmell. 


Interest Increases in Mana-Zucca Recital 


With the approach of Mana-Zucca’s annual recita] at 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, April 14, the interest 
in the young composer-pianist’ $ program increases day by 
day. This year’s list of compositions will be none the less 
impressive than upon former occasions and the artists who 
will assist Mana-Zucca are in themselves worthy of com- 
ment—Laurence Leonard, baritone; Sonya Yergin, soprano; 
the Beethoven Society’s Choral and the New York Trio. 


Katharine Foss Enters Concert Field 


Katharine Foss, dramatic soprano, now is ready to enter 
the concert field on a more extensive scale than formerly. 
The charming young artist already has sung in Chicago 
and Washington, D. C., and been praised by the critics for 
her beautiful voice, intelligent interpretations and excellent 
diction, 








That 





Is Telmanyi Great? 


is what many people have, been asking since the announcement that the 
violinist would come to America next season. 


If the verdict of competent judges who have heard him be true— 
a new message, a new school, a new epoch in violin playing.” 





“He will bring us 
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Chicago Musical College 
624 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE OSCAR 


Mr. Saenger will also have as assistants: 


OPERATIC COACH 


‘ Will teach at 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Fifth Season 
From June 27th to July 30th 


MRS. OSCAR SAENGER, Associate Teacher 


SCHOLARSHIP 


On June 21st from two until four o’clock there will be a competition for the Oscar Saenger Scholarship, comprising 
two private lessons per 4veek for the entire course. 


SAENGER 


x . . . . . 
Mr. Saenger will give private lessons and will also conduct Repertoire and Interpretation Classes 


AND A TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSE 
Emily Miller, Coach; Helen Chase, Coach 


For information, address:— 


SAENGER 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 6 East 8lst Street 
New York City 
Tel. 687 Lenox 























MARSHAL JOFFRE AMONG MAYO WADLER’S 
ENTHUSIASTIC LISTENERS AT PARIS RECITAL 





American Violinist Loudly Acclaimed in French Capital—Br onislaus Huberman Also the Recipient of an Ovation 


Paris, March 8, 1921.—Americans and artists who are 
going to America furnished the major part of the week’s 
events. The concert season is now at its height, continuing 
through March and April and even into the month of May. 
Reports on three to six concerts a day presenting too for- 
midable a task for any single (indivisible) individual, a limi- 
tation to those concerts best calculated to interest readers 
is necessary. 

HuperMAN’s TRIUMPH. 

Bronislaus Huberman is one of the artists whose ac- 
tivities will undoubtedly interest America, as his forthcom- 
ing American tour makes him a factor to be taken into 
account. Reverting to the classics at his last recital of 
March 2, Mr. Huberman found Gaveau Hall well filled 
when he came on the stage. In the exacting program 
selected) for this concert Mr. Huberman gave of his best, 
and his big audience soon responded with an enthusiastic 
mood. Mr, Huberman’s great virtuoso qualifications have 
been the subject of such frequent mention in recent issues 
of the Musicat Courter that a further reiteration would 
only be a repetition of former statements. The local public 
never wearied of lavishing ovations on him, and it is doubt- 
ful if he has anywhere been accorded a more enthusiastic 
reception recently than at this concert. 

. Waopter Atrracts ATTENTION, 

A gala performance March 2 at the Champs Elysées The- 
ater again brought into the foreground Mayo Wadler, the 
American violinist. Among the boxholders were Maréchal 
Joffre and many of the ambassadors. Mr. Wadler has un- 
doubtedly made a permanent impression. Heretofore com- 
paratively few Frenchmen were aware of the existence of 
that species—the American violinist—for ‘rare have been 
their appearances, and, still rarer, their successes. Mr. 
Wadler’s concerts have placed him on the map, and with 
him some of our American composers who previously had 
been ignored by the concert-going public. The audience 
showed an unmistakable willingness to hear American mu- 
sic. More important, they were disposed to applaud it cor- 
dially. Among the greatest musical successes of the Elysée 
program, American music has also established the vogue of 
the young American violinist. Mr. Wadler’s sound violin- 
istic qualities are too well known to require elucidation. 
This week’s papers, musical and daily, speak of his “warm- 
blooded interpretations” and “finesse of style.” 

A Strinc Quartet sy E. Levy. 

The Independent. Musical Society announced the appear- 
ance of Mr. Koubitzky, the Russian baritone, and of Mme. 
Long, at their concert of the 3d at Pleyel Hall. Once ar- 
rived on the scene, it was somewhat disappointing to learn 
that both were incapacitated (or otherwise prevented). The 
precocious talent and uncanny vigor of the youthful cellist, 
Master Coiffier, offered consoling lotion number one to our 
hurt feelings. A very fine new string quartet by E.Levy 
(played with commendable team wor' and finesse by the 


Capelle Quartet) thereupon caused one to forget entirely 
the existence of the two missing artists, for the time being. 
All four movements of the Levy work are strong and pleas- 
ing in contrast of rhythmic character and development. As 
passing reminiscences of Wagner and of Grieg are not 
likely to offend, the work is well worth a place in quartet 
repertories. 
5 Ga.rs Conpucts 1n Paris. 

Weston Gales was again heard with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra at Gaveau Hall—this time in an all-Wagner pro- 
gram. Mr. Gales has won a large circle of admirers among 
American and English circles, who heartily acclaimed his 
interpretations and the excellent orchestra organization he 
was conducting. H.E. 





Globe Audience Applauds Malkin and Pupil 


Julia Glass, the young pianist who studied with Manfred 
Malkin for four years, appeared as one of the soloists at 
the Globe Concert, March 13, at the De Witt Clinton High 
School. Her playing elicited flattering comment. It was 
announced in the Globe, before her appearance, as well as 
from the stage, that she studied with Mr. Malkin four 
years, and as her playing was the best demonstration of 
Manfred Malkin’s qualities as a pedagogue, the audience 
gave him a big ovation; from all parts of the hall Malkin’s 
name was heard. 

Manfred Malkin sent Julia Glass to Mr. Bodanzky, whom 
she delighted with her playing to such an extent that he 
immediately engaged her as soloist at one of the regular 
concerts of the National Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Malkin 
is to be congratulated not only upon the success he achieved 
as-an artist, but also on his success as a pedagogue, for 
Julia Glass is a product of his teaching. 


Rubinstein Club Notes 


The sixth and last afternoon musicale of the season of 
the Rubinstein Club, Mrs, William Rogers Chapman, pres- 
ident, will be given on Saturday, April 16, in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria. The music will be 
furnished by Beniamino Gigli, the new tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. This will be Mr. Gigli’s only 
recital appearance of the season. 

The third and last evening choral concert will be given 
on April 19, the artists for which will”be announced later. 
Elaborate plans are under way for the eighteenth annual 
white becakfadt of the club to be held Saturday, May 7. 


Lillian Croxton Wins Clock Golf Tournament 


Lillian Croxton, well known in musical circles for her 
charming personality, delightful coloratura voice and artis- 
tic ability, has just returned from St. Augustine, Fla., from 
a pleasure'trip, accompanied by her husband. During her 


Stay she entered a golf clock tournament in which she was 
successful in winning the first prize. Mme. Croxton will 
give several programs during the month of April. 


Peege Pronounced “Payzhay” 


It is said that no artist before the public today has his 
name misspelled more frequently than Reinald Werrenrath. 
Charlotte Peege, the contralto, has not had much trouble 
in that respect, but she has heard persons wrestling with 
the pronounciation of her name. The resulting sounds 
vary all the way from “Peggy” to something that rhymes 
with “peach.” Her most amusing experience in this respect 
came aiter a recent concert, when a lady in the audience 
approached her and exclaimed: “Oh, Miss Piggy, I en- 
joyed your singing so much!” Those wishing to avoid 
a repetition of this scene should take note that the name 
is pronounced as if it were spelled “Payzhay,” with the 
accent on the last syllable. 


Future Dates for Harold Land 


Harold Land, the baritone, who on numerous occasions 
has been praised for his powerful, resonant voice, includes 
among his recent and future dates appearances as fol- 
lows: New York City, March 20 and 22; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 25; Yonkers, N. Y., March 29; Newark, N. J., April 
10; Boston (“The Messiah”), April 24; Newark, N. . 
(festival), May 7 and 9, and Summit, N. J., May 12 





















“Held his 
auditors in the 
hollow of his hand.” 
~Louisville, Courier 
Journal. 
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Musical Life at the Harcum School 


The Wednesday evening musicales at the Harcum School, 
Bryn Mawr, are delightful and inspiring to the students 
and their guests. On March 16 the program was especially 
interesting as, in addition to other features, there were five 
two-piano pieces played with real musicianship by the pu- 
pils. The last number aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
and applause. It was the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto 
played by Dolores Jones of Norwalk, Conn., supported at 
the second piano by Mrs. Harcum. Although Miss Jones 
is only seventeen years old she has a powerful, well-bal- 
anced technic, and played with spontaneity and musical 
feeling. Others who played were Marian Bailey of Duluth, 
Minn.; Octo Cady of St. Louis; Genevieve Borlini of 
Pittsburgh; Bessie Montgomery of Wynnewood, Pa.; 
Susan Gore of Ohio; Anna Pratt of Haverford, Pa.; Vir- 
ginia Conway of Atlantic City; Gloria Rodriguez of Vir- 
gittia; Elizabeth Robinson of Wayne, Pa., and Helen Ogle- 
vee of Bloomington, Ill. 

March 23 the entire program was rendered by pupils 
assisted by Mrs. Harcum, but quite often some well known 
artist is invited to take part. On a recent occasion Dorothy 
Johnstone-Baseler, harpist of Philadelphia, played most de- 
lightfully. Once the school had the pleasure of hearing 
Fullerton Waldo, the musical critic for the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, who gave a short talk on musical criticism 
which was most interesting and helpful in its suggestions 
to the students, who each have to take their turn as mu- 
sical critics, 

Ihe idea of these musicales is not to show off the 
progress or ability of the pupils, but to give an evening 
of pleasure to them and their friends when they play and 
sing in a perfectly natural way, getting encouragement and 
appreciation and a new impetus to work besides the poise 
which it is absolutely impossible to get without repeated 
playing before others, 

Mrs, Harcum always gives a brief talk on the music for 
the evening's entertainment, and after the musical program 
has been given two of the pupils who have been invited 
to act as critics offer their suggestions and criticism, en 
couraged by Mrs. Harcum, who supplements their remarks 
with her own judgments. Perhaps one of the most delight- 
ful features of these musicales is the little reception held 
after the more formal part of the program is concluded. 
The pupils have the opportunity to meet the many friends 
of the school along the “Main Line” and other nearby Phila- 
delphia suburbs, and Mrs, Harcum makes a most charming 
hostess. In every intelligent way the school seeks to bring 
its own artistic life into touch with the larger world. It 
offers not only the advantages of a college preparatory and 
finishing school, but the opportunities which a conservatory 
affords as well. The fa¢ulty is composed of artists of 
national reputation and graduates of the leading colleges of 
this country and Europe. All are highly trained special- 
ists, and the classes are so smail that each pupil has the 
most careful individual attention, 

Mrs. Harcum, realizing the possibilities for lifelong 
pleasure and enjoyment a musical education opens for a 
child if she feels from the beginning that her study is not 
a task involving endless drudgery, pays especial attention 
to the beginners. The possibilities of each girl are studied. 
Along with their regular school work they are given the 
most thorough training in the fundamentals of music. 
Each student is taught from the very first that no matter 
how simple the piece, it must be played with intelligence 
and taste. The more advanced pupils have the opportunity 
to play with other pianists and violinists in the ensemble 
classes as well as to play some of the concertos of the great 
masters with an orchestra. The musical life of the school 
is most inspiring. 


Middleton Sings “Editha” 


Recently Arthur Middleton, the great American baritone, 
as he rightly has been called, sang in St. Louis in the above 
little known oratorio by Hoffman, This work offers a 
grateful role to one of Mr. Middleton's acknowledged 
supremacy, and on his part the distinguished singer did not 
fail to take advantage of his opportunities, as the following 
paragraph taken from the Times will show: “Oi Arthur 
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A GROUP OF MUSIC STUDENTS AT THE HARCUM sCHOOL AT BRYN MAWR. 


Middleton, what is necessary to report? An artist of un- 
usual gifts, he was heard last night in a grateful role. 
Middleton is a master of covered tone and the lyric quality 
of his voice was manifest in that beautiful solo, ‘Now 
Sleeps the World,’ with which the second part of the 
oratorio is opened,” 

“Unquestionably the greatest oratorio singer in America,” 
the Chicago Daily Journal said in reviewing one of his 
many performances in the Windy City, and Mr. Middleton’s 
numerous engagements and reéngagements for oratorio 
work this season reécho this sentiment in concrete . form. 


Tour 


Rudolph Bochco, the young Russian violinist, who made 
his debut at Carnegie Hall, New York, on October 2, has 
just returned from a Southern tour, where he met with 
great success, and has been re-engaged in most of the 
cities in which he was heard. He appeared with Titta 
Ruffo in Savannah and Atlanta, Ga.; Buffalo, Y.3 
Washington, D. C., and he also had joint recitals with 
Edward Lankow, the bass, at Norfolk, Va.; Richmond, 
and Miami, Fla. 

Owing to the success he had in Miami, he was engaged 
for the following week to appear in a joint recital with 
Arthur Rubinstein, at Miami and Tampa, Fla. Mr. Bochco 
also appeared at Norfolk, Conn., on Lincoln’s Birthday in 
a joint recital with Arthur Rubinstein. This month he will 
appear with Titta Ruffo in Memphis, Tenn.; New Or- 
leans, La., and Shreveport, La. He has also had appear: 
ances with the New York Mozart Society, Mundell Choral 
Club of Brooklyn, the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, 
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and at the New York Hippodrome on November 28 with 
Anna Fitziu, a recital in Brooklyn with the “Shriners” at 
Kismet Temple, and on Thursday evening, April 14, he 
will give his second New York recital in Carnegie Hall. 


Edith Mason’s Many Offers 


Edith Mason, who recently joined her husband, Giorgio 
Polacco, principal conductor of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, won tremendous success as prima donna of the 
annual season at Monte Carlo, where she sang just before 
sailing for America. She opened the season there on Feb- 
ruary 1 as Salome in “Herodiade,” appearing later as the 
Queen in “Huguenots,” performing the astonishing feat of 
singing three soprano roles in “The Tales of Hoffman,” 
and winning a real triumph in “Madame Butterfly.” 

Director Raoul Ginsburg tried to persuade Miss Mason 
to remain for twelve more performances, asking her to 
create the leading role in a new opera, “Les Demoiselles 
de St. Cyr,” but she had already booked her sailing for 
America. She refused also an invitation to Barcelona for 
a special series of performances of “Manon” and “Butter- 
fly” and canceled an appearance with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Albert Hall scheduled for April 3. 
Miss Mason’s engagement with the Chicago Opera for 
next season also compelled her to refuse a flattering offer 
for a six months’ contract with the Paris Opéra-Comique. 








Oberhoffer to Play Whithorne Compositions 

Emerson Whithorne’s two short sketches for orchestra, 
“The Night” and “The Rain,” are on the program of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer 
conductor, for April 10. 
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ALFREDO CASELLA IN 
HIS ORCHESTRAL ASPECT 


By Edwina Davis 


There was a time when the writing of two major thirds, 
conjoined, or the linking of parallel sevenths or ninths, 
meant tonal damnation to the daring composer. He must 
perforce wander a forlorn Ishmael in the desert of his own 
dreams and see his visiions quite by himself. 

But nowadays a major third can just about do as it 
pleases and there is no one who may say it nay. This tonal 
freedom has been brought about by such men as Debussy, 
Stravinsky, Cyril Scott and Alfredo Casella, men of genius 
who have had the courage to think for themselves and work 
out their own harmonic salvation. And the latest and most 
daring of these is Alfredo Casella. 

He has in fact explored farthest into the realm of Undis- 
covered Chords, and his has been the adventurous spirit which 
has brought back new and startling sensations to the audi- 
tory nerve of the public ear. This has all been rather dis- 
concerting to the ear in question, for after having been 
twitched into alert attention by Wagner and Debussy in 
turn, it had almost dozed off again into quiescent acceptance 
of the new harmony,and now,here was still another of start- 
lingly different composition which demanded recognition. 
All of which has made Casella one of the most talked of 
composers of our latter day “moderns.” 

To some, Casella is a light shining in Phillistine darkness, 
while to others he is an iconoclast in whose hands no scale, 
be it Oriental, Hellenic or Occidental, is entirely safe. 
Meanwhile our young Italian continues to produce an as- 
tonishing number of works, despite his academic duties at 
the St. Cecelia Academy of Rome and his artistic tournees 
abroad. 

With reference only to his orchestral compositions, we 
find him producing a first symphony in 1905 when he was 
barely twenty-two years of age. This was followed by a 
second in 1908, and 1909 saw the production of his rhapsody 
for orchestra entitled “Italia” and his symphonic suite in C 
major. In this suite we have the presage of the new 
Casella, though it still bears more of the traditional stability 
of rhythmic construction than he adheres to later on. The 
suite has been played by every orchestra of prominence 
abroad and is a powerful composition, but it belongs to the 
transitional stage, as does his other popular work, “Le 
Couvent sur l'eau.’ “J 

It is, however, in his “Notte di Maggio” that we have the 
first introduction to the real individuality of Casella. This 
work was produced in 1913 in Paris, and it may well be said 
to have taken the criticis and the musicians by the ears. 
Fierce and wordy battles were fought. The melee cen- 
tered around the great and momentous question—should the 
triad of B major ever be allowed in polite musical society 
superimposed on the triad of B minor without an exchange 
of courtesies, as it were? Polemics were waged in pages of 
frantic ink, but nobody seemed to get anywhere with the 
question. So at last the “Notte di Maggio” was allowed to 
live on as the guardian of a new and fearful truth, shud- 
dered at by ears accustomed to harmonic gospel according 
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to Bach, tolerated by those who had read the gospel accord- 
ing to Debussy and accepted as gospel by a newer genera- 
tion which was gospelless. 

Casella was still in Paris when the war broke out and he 
saw much of the material and spiritual. agony of France 
in her darkest hours, and out of this chaotic upheaval of 
emotions were born two of his greatest inspirations, “Pa- 
gine di guerra’ * and “Elegia Eroica.” 

The first, “Pagine di guerra,” was primarily written for 
piano for four hands, but the work from the beginning 
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demanded the more tempestuous fury of the orchestra. 
How otherwise express such pictures as the “Defile of 
Heavy German Artillery,” with their gigantic howitzers 
crunching the earth like monstrous pre-historic pachydac- 
tyls? Or the third picture, “Charge of Cossack Cavalry,” 
with the wild rhythm of battling steel and groans of dying 
horsemen? And with what infinitely more pathos the or- 
chestral palette could convey the scenes entitled “Wooden 
Crosses in Alsace” and “Ruins of the Rheims Cathedral.” 
The last picture of these musical films, as they are called, 
is entitled “Crossing of the Italian Cruisers.” This is a 
thrilling apotheosis of victory which crashes in tremendous 
chords upon the ear and communicates that exaltation of 
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soul to the audience under which the composer, himself, 
must have labored. 

In the “Elegia Eroica” (1917), Casella offers his tribute to 
the memory of the heroic souls who were mowed down on 
the field of battle. It is the expression. of human grief, 
tempered by resignation, a glorification, of that- Sacrifice 
which is the supreme answer to the call of coutltry. To 
many, this work appeals as the finest of anything the young 
composer has produced. 

Another work of Casella which was originally written 
for piano, but on account of its greater orchestral possibili- 
ties was transc ribed for orchestra in 1920, is his ‘ “‘Pupaz- 
zetti,” composed in 1916. This shows the composer in his 
lighter vein, when with a twinkle in his eye, and with the 
barest possible smile on his lips, he mockingly assures you 
that he is quite serious. It reminds one of the quartet of 
chattering beldames in “Le Couvent sur l'eau” whose tooth- 
less innuendos he portrays so grotesquely by aid of some 
flute pizzicatos, the xylophone and celesta. 

Since writing his “Elegia Eroica,” Casella has devoted 
most of his energies to other forms of composition, critical 
writings and a transcription of Mahler’s seventh symphony 
for piano, but it is to be hoped that his coming visit to 
America next season will furnish him with the material 
for another orchestral work, a second symphony “From 
the New World” translated into modernness. 


Hazel Harrison Plays at Hampton 


Hampton, Va., March 7, 1921.—Hazel Harrison, colored 
pianist of Chicago, who has received the warm praise of 
American and foreign music critics for her technical skill 
and ‘her sympathetic musicianship, played recently before 
a large audience in Ogden Hall, Hampton Institute. Miss 
Harrison's playing was fully up to the expectation of her 
audience. Her numbers showed clearly her grasp of the 
meaning of the masters in piano composition. Her prom- 
ise of her earlier years, when she was hailed as a musical 
prodigy, did not fail in the fulfilment of her program. 
She played with excellent technical facility and, as Her- 
man Devries, music editor of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, had already said of her: “It is her heart that plays. 
Her fingers are but the obedient medium.” S$; S. 


Interesting ealiees at Blind Institute 


An interesting performance was given at the New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind by some of their 
talented musical students on March 17. The great effort 
extended and the amazingly splendid accomplishments of 
these sightless performers was indeed to be commented 
upon. Of special mention for its true musical merit was 
an organ solo, “Funeral March and Song of the Seraphs,” 
played by Theodore Taferner. Among other numbers on 
the program were a piano and organ solo by Frances Sie- 
vert; a chorus consisting of two classes that sang “A 
Roundel” (Macfarlane), “My Lady Chloe” (Clough-Leigh- 
ter), “Good Night, Good Night, Beloved” ( Pinsuti), and as 
the final number an aria from Verdi's “Aida.” Anthony 
Luppino delivered an essay on “Music as Taught in Our 
School.” 
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A Series of Tales About Musical, Nearly Musical, and Non-Musical Persons, of Which This 
ls Number Six, and Is Entitled 


Misdirected Patronage 


By VIOLETTE RAE 


Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 


INCE her brilliant New York debut I have watched a 

certain young violinist’s career with close interest, 
partially because 1 know some of the circumstances 
conditions surrounding it. I will call her. Helen 
Flower. She is an American girl who found her way East 
as a youngster to study the violin, She was talented, but 
received little encouragement from her relatives in her de- 
sire to become a professional musician. The sudden death 
of her mother brought matters to such a crisis that she 
courageously decided to break all her home ties, and she 
came to New York. 

Some ten years or more were devoted to study abroad, 
where she was finally sent by some wealthy people, whom 
she succeeded in interesting to such an extent that they 
paid for her tuition and expenses. It seems that Helen 

has since quarreled with these generous friends who helped 

her in her student days. She will not talk of them and in- 
variably changes the subject when they are mentioned, 

Once or twice she has displayed anger when persons who 

are familiar with the circumstances of her student career 

have persisted in reminding her of those who helped her 
financially at that time. 

The mere announcement of her metropolitan debut meant 
nothing to most music lovers, nor to me, except that her 
present benefactress, whom I shall call Mrs. Reed, went 
around telling everybody about the genius she had discov- 
ered, To use her own words, “a genius who will eventu- 
ally be the greatest living woman violinist.” She, too, had 
forgotten about those early friends who 1 ecognized the tai- 
ent of the young lady and had paid their good money for 
her education, only to be flung aside when their help was 
no longer essential. 

An invitation was extended to meet this violinist and | 
eagerly accepted. The meeting took place over the none 
too immaculate board of a spaghetti restaurant on the West 
Side. Helen proved to be an odd looking person ot rather 
questionable age. A short skirt, revealing too much to be 
attractive, her diminutive size and bobbed hair might have 
easily placed her age within the twenties, 1 think that she 
did admit to twenty-seven. Taking off any number of 
years one wishes is a woman's privilege, but Helen's face 
was that of a much older woman. Her hands substanti- 
ated this, There is much truth in the remark that some 
one once made about knowing a woman's age by her hands. 
Nevertheless, despite the question of age and a rather tire- 
some habit she had of talking like a “flapper just out of 
school,” Helen impressed one with her mentality and then 
with her modesty—for she was modest in those days. She 
was a likable sort of person, and before we parted that day 
a second invitation was extended by Mrs. Reed, this time 
to visit her home, and hear Helen play over her program 
for the coming debut recital. 

1 went and was much astounded at what I heard. I will 
admit that I made the call prepared to hear some mediocre 
talent, for frankly few of the younger wielders of the bow 
had made any deep impression on me. Out of the hoards 
of newcomers that had made their debut during the last 
two or three previous seasons, the fingers of one hand 


and 


alone would count those who, to my way of thinking, had 
really amounted to something. But this one did interest 
me tremendously, and when I went away I wondered if 
Mrs, Reed were not justified in saying that she would be- 
come famous ina season. It is not necessary to go into de- 
tail about her remarkable talent, as it was familiar to 
music lovers, especially in New York. Before I let an- 
other day go by I took a well known critic to listen to her. 
He, too, came away most enthusiastic, principally because 
he found she possessed originality and musical intelligence. 

Her New York debut came. Helen played better than 
when I had heard her, and her audience manifested great 
appreciation, as did also the venerable gentlemen of the . 
daily press. She was acclaimed a brilliant violinist and 
the congensus of opinion was that she had a big future. 
Where most young students or artists are hampered be- 
cause of a lack of personal means or of financial support, 
Helen has always been ‘fortunate in having nothing to 
worry her in that respect. I soon learned that Mrs. Reed 
was straining every point to give the girl the financial as- 
sistance she needed. During all her life, Helen had found 
one person after another to help her along, and yet she 
even now does not seem to be capable of any appreciation, 
even for Mrs. Reed, who has since sacrificed her home and 
a good. husband in befriending the violinist. 

If one were to go back to Heleri’s debut he would find 
that the trouble in the Reed family dated from that time. 
Every minute of the day Mrs. Reed seemed to be working 
for her musical protégée’s interests. Her home grew to be 
of secondary import, Frequently Mr. Reed would come 
home to find that he was obliged to dine alone because his 
wife preferred to go with Helen to some little Bohemian 
eating place, or to some friend’s house—“one who should 
be cultivated” because of the benefit the friendship might 
mean to Helen’s career. When Mrs. Reed did stay at 
home for an evening, the violinist always dined with them, 
for, her benefactress argued, “it saved the poor girl 
money.” She practically lived as a member of the Reed 
household without Mr. Reed’s consent. 

Things finally began to get on Mr. Reed’s nerves and he 
tried to take matters into his own hands. He informed 
Mrs. Reed that he was sick and tired of meeting the girl 
at every step in their home and that he no longer desired 
to be confronted with her at every turn. He also said 
that he did not object to their being together during the 
day, but he must insist upon having his wife’s company 
during his evenings at home. Being musical and broad- 
minded enough to recognize Helen’s talent, he said that he 
had no objection to his wife helping the girl all she could. 
He even ignored’ the fact that Mrs, Reed was always en- 
deayoring to secure the financial support of his business 
friends, much to his personal embarrassment. For a while 
Helen kept away from their home, but it was not long be- 
fore she lived in the Reed apartment again, this time un- 
known to the husband, because she was secreted in an un- 
occupied maid’s room from which she emerged each morn- 
ing after he had left for his office. The two women would 
laugh heartily, as they regarded this deception as a huge 
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joke. The days went on and the attraction between them 

ew stronger. Mrs. Reed felt that lonely Helen needed 
er more than her husband did. She was always her first 
consideration. : 

The climax came when Mrs. Reed made a long tour 
through the country following Helen’s debut, in order to 
secure engagements for her protégée. During her absence, 
Mr. Reed weighed the situation over in his mind, and upon 
her return he told her that he had decided they had better 
separate. Mrs. Reed took the news calmly and at once 
stored their handsome furniture and relinquished the lease 
of their expensive apartment. But not regretfully. She 
was elated over her new freedom, for now she could be 
with Helen all the time. From her comfortable home she 
moved into a moderately priced furnished room house, 
simply to share living quarters with the violinist, who, it 
seems, had planned and finally succeeded in coming be- 
tween the husband and wife. Mrs. Reed went so far as to 
tell her friends that she was perfectly happy now that her 
arduous domestic ties had been broken. 

When Helen made concert tours Mrs, Reed went along 
—the two were inseparable. Then another New York re- 
cital was scheduled, and, as Mrs. Reed could no longer 
approach her husband to help out with the deficit, she 
pledged two of her valuable rings to raise the necessary 
funds, Out of her weekly income from Mr. Reed, she 
stinted herself so as to help pay Helen’s bills. Her devo- 
tion was ‘indeed watertd and it was commented upon 
by her friends and members of certain musical circles in 
New York. 

As for Helen’s friends, they complimented her upon het 
luck in having such a champion in Mrs. Reed. Often the 
girl would give her friend words of praise, but there were 
too many times when she showed a lack of gratitude of 
respect. Never once did she seem to regret her part in the 
couple’s separation. She really gloried in it! But after a 
number of months, the Reeds patched up their difficulties 
and came together again, the reconciliation being due to 
Mr. Reed's illness. Helen and Mrs. Reed had been spend- 
ing the summer at a nearby seaside resort, when the latter 
was hurriedly summoned to her husband’s bedside. Sh 
went at once, much to the violinist’s chagrin, and helpe 
in nursing him back to health. It was after the Reeds had 
taken a suite at a hotel in town until they could lease ah 
apartment, that Helen, Mrs. Reed and I happened to meet, 
I shall never forget the way Helen reproached her bene: 
factress for going back to her husband. She never re- 
ferred to him in any other terms than “that beast.” She 
was brutal in her tirade that day and nearly brought Mrs. 
Reed close to a collapse. She was worn out from the con- 
stant care of her sick husband, and, while she resented 
Helen’s abuse, she appeared to sympathize with her view; 
point. 

“Remember, Helen,” cautioned Mrs. Reed in desperation 
after she had been worked up to a nervous pitch, “that it 
is his money that was and is being spent on you and your 
career, If for no other reason than that you should not 
talk so strongly against him.” 

“His money?” Helen fairly screamed in fury, as she 
paced up and down the room. 

“Yes, every penny if it! You know I have not a dollar 
of income of my own.” 

“Nonsense,” Helen interrupted impatiently, “the mone 
is yours. Doesn't he give it to you? It is yours to do wi 
as you please.” 

And it would appear that Helen finally convinced her of 
this viewpoint. The violinist’s influence over Mrs. Reed 
became peculiarly strong. With such attacks on Mr. Reed, 
it is not surprising that the couple soon afterward sepa- 
rated again, and, it seems, this time permanently. Since 
then they have lived apart and see little or nothing of each 
other. Before Helen came into their lives they were ex: 
ceedingly happy, but now that they have drifted so far 
apart divorce proceedings would not be surprising. After 
all, Mr. Reed is entitled to some happiness, for his wife 
has hers in her protégée’s career. And, after all, she 
seems thoroughly happy ! ' 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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“ILLINGWORTH” 


Pierre V. R. Key in the Musical Digest 
“Remember the Name, Please,—NELSON ILLINGWORTH” 


“The man’s dramatic abilities are strikingly unique. 
lish an array of song classics the Australian gripped his hearers as few 
artists have gripped them in a city where it requires something unusual 
to move the discriminating listener. — 

All the critics wrote glowingly of Mr. Illingworth. He is sure to give 
those throughout the country who hear him something to take home 
with them. As I observed at the start of my article :”— 
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(Continued from page 8.) 

ered, apparently, that some of his symphonic poets espe- 
cially are excellent things with which ‘to produce the big 
effect. What Liszt is or was to the virtuoso pianist, Strauss 
has become to the virtuoso conductor. Thus Reiner re 
sorted to “Till” Pollak to “Don Juan,” while Scheinpflug 
(formerly-a “steady,” now a guest) came back with “Tod 
und Verkfarung.”’ ; 

Even the débutant conductors (and every week has its 
débutant). are strong on Strauss: Boris Kroyt, a young 
Violfnist who has been strengthening his hold upon the 
public. of late, recently seized the baton and proved the 
indestruetibility of that greatest of all program pieces, “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” Incidentally he gave an excellent accoutit of 
himself in Beethoven's eighth and in the accompaniment of 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” which served to display the 
remarkable gifts of the young Russian-American violinist, 
Jenny Skolniky who has recently returned to Berlin. . Miss 
Skolnik (who is the sister of Ilya Skolnik, the well known 
concertmaster of the Detroit Symphony), with her warm, 
smooth tone and an essential refinement of style, gives 
promise of a brilliant career, 


Prenty or Cuamper Music, 





There is no other ¢ity, perhaps, where chamber music 
is so assiduously cultivated, in public at least, as here. 
half dozen quartets and as many trios carry on a continu- 
ous activity, not to mention thé great number of sonata 
teams. Here, too, the long established organizations such 
as the “Klingers” and the Busch Quartet, hold more or 
less strictly to the classic repertory, leaving. the modern 
works to the newcomers and guests. The Budapést String 
Quartet, after an absence of nearly half a year, returned 
to present, between Mozart and Haydn, Reger’s string 
trio in A minor, op. 77, one of the composer's happiest and 
cmost enjoyable inspirations. Earlier reports have been full 
of praise for the Budapesters’ remarkable qualities. The 
‘excellence of their ensemble, the purity of their intonation, 
the wealth of their shadings from the most delicaté piano 
to the most powerful and intense fortissimo, and their 
‘splendid interpretative faculty were again objects of de 
‘light and admiration 

Similar excellences are to be recorded on behalf of the 
Pozniak-Deman-Beyer Trio, whose piece de resistance at a 
recent concert was the fifth chamber concerto of Rameau, 
‘a delightful but rarely played composition, to which the 
racy “Dumky” trio of Dvor4k formed an excellent con- 
trast The other Berlin trio, Schumann-Hess-Dechert, 
at their. last concert gave a hearing to Paul Juon’s “tone 
peem” for piano, violin and cello entitled “Litaniz.” — 

Two chamber music evenings Of more than ordinary in- 
remain to be mentioned, The first is the “viola 
evening”, of the excellent viola player, Erna Schulz, who 
played besides two Brahms sonatas (with Leonid Kreutzer, 
pianist) Max Reger’s G minor suite for viola alone, and an 
lancient suite-sonata by Attilio Ariosti. At the same con- 
,cert Hilde Ellger produced a very deep impression with 
two Brahfns songs with viola. She isa singer of whom we 
should like to hear more, 

The other concert was that of Joseph Szigeti and Ed- 
mund Schmidt, which brought, besides a masterly perform- 
ance'of Brahms’ violin sonata in D minor and Schubert's 
rondo brilliant ‘for thé ‘same ‘combination, a production of 
Pfitzner’s E minor violin sonata, op. 27. 


Crame Dux Returns to Concert Work. 


The flood of singers continues, and as usual there are 
mighty few, worth writing home abéut. . Amorig’ the women 
the otitstanding name is:Claire Dux; who comes back, richly 
laden with the treasures of this earth, from operetta-land, 
to devote herself single-mindedly to the exploitation of the 
lyric muse. Her song recital in Berlin’s largest hall was, 
as usual, sold out at top prices, the scale is/much “more 
flexible here than in America, A group of Schubert seemed 
to us quite the most perfect singing of the season, especially 
the second “Suleika” and “Auf dem Wasser zu_ singen,” 
perfect téne4production and perfect delivery of thé phrase, 
with just enough sentiment to sound the emotional ‘note 
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without disturbing the lyrical line. Hugo Wolf lends him- 
self less to this classical perfection perhaps, which registers 
its highest mark in Mozart and Gluck. The public, how- 
ever, the “great unwashed” that attend these concerts in 
spite of the price, goes into greatest ecstasy over arias from 
“Hernani,” from “Tosca” and “Bohéme” which make up 
the interminable encore list. Much might be said for the 
few other real singers now singing in Germany; but, there 
is little risk in assigning one superlative to Dux, the most 
beautiful voice. ‘ oe 
JADLOWKER AND_NIKISCH, 

The most beautiful voice, also, is Jadlowker’s among the 
men. We do .not share the popular predilection for tenors 
as such, but when a tenor has the sonority of the richest 
baritone besides the glowing brilliance of timbre that only 
high’Voices possess we are willing to listen and applaud. 
We count it among the rare privileges of this season to 
have been able to attend a private concert’ of the Berlin 
Theater Club, at which Jadlowker’ and,Nikisch were the 
jointly luminous stars. It was a most delectable surprise 
to hear from this singer, whom one habitually associates 
with the opera, a splendidly poetic and musical rendition 
of Beethoven's difficult song cycle “An die ferne Geliebte.” 
More powerful still was the effect of a group of songs. by 
Gretchaninoff (what an irresistible “call of the wild’vin 
the setting of Tolstoi’s “Home’!), which surely -none’ but 
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“A well 
soprano voice, a pleasant manner 
and high musical understanding 
characterized her excellent _ per- 
formance of a wisely selected list 
of songs.” 
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’ performance of Papa Haydn’s “Seasons.” 


a Russian can sing like that, and Lenski’s aria from “Eugen 
Onegin.” A short evening but a wonderful one. Jadlow- 
ker and his distinguished “accompanist” were the object ‘of 
a rousing and effervescent homage. 

Without inviting comparison it behooves us to mention 
another tenor, well known in America, who continues ‘to 
gather both laurels and shekels, though the orders and 
decorations he wears are not likely to be increased. Leo 
Slezak gave his third Berlin recital in the “Marmorsaal am 
Zoo,” in close proximity of the other lions of Berlin. 
Slezak’s voice is as fresh as when we heard it last in New 
York. It is a voice that we should prefer to hear in opera, 
though its lyrical qualities are not to be denied. In a group 
of Strauss, in which virtually every single number had‘to 
be repeated, he gave evidence of its great flexibility and 
Variety of nuance., The public, two-thirds feminine, was 
delighted after the “Tosca” aria, and at the end it went 
wild, : ‘ 

A very strong word should be said in this connection for 
that excellent accompanist, Michael Raucheisen, who had a 
large share in the success both of the Dux and Slezak te- 
citals. He is an artist of the rarest accomplishments? a 
musician whose impeccable taste and fascinating style give 
distinetion to any concert in which he participates. Within 


‘avery short time he has made himself indispensable ito 


most of the leading singers in Germany, and is justly -te- 
garded in his specialty as sui generis. Too little is said, 
generally, about the merits of accompanists. In the caseof 
Raucheisen the usual neglect would be a crime. 

Nixiscu Orr to Rome, 


Space forbids the .mention of the numerous soloists, 
whose appearances miltiply with the approach of Easter. 
Easter is the last high-water mark of the musical season, 
which thereafter, thank goodness, begins to wane. First 
signs of the waning are here: the end of some of the sym- 
phonic series, notably those of Nikisch and Fried. 

Nikisch said farewell for the season at the tenth and 
last pair of concerts, the climax of which was a superb 
performance of Brahms’ first, that singular human docu- 
ment—a-steel prism in which aré mirrored the gray pas- 
sions and the golden joys of life. Nikisch’s Ccauisitety 
balanced, deeply emotional and eminently authentic reading, 
he played first fiddle at the premiére under Brahms, made 
a fitting close to a series rich in beautiful things. Nikisch 
is off to Rome, where he is to conduct five concerts in ‘the 
Augusteo, his Italian debnt. ; ; 

Oscar Fried, that dynamic and combative factor in Ber- 
lin’s musical life, concluded his series with.a surprise—a 
But what a per- 
formance!. The chorus of the Staatsoper, ninety strong, 
sounded like several hundred, and in beauty of tone out- 
did.any other choral body we have heard for some time. ; It 
sang\the famous hunting chorus with a virtuosity that \did 
one good who has had his fill of amateur choruses. For the 
orchestra, too, Fried found many interesting things to °do, 
and he painted a sunrise with simple triads that a modern 
impressionist would have difficulty to surpass. What a 
delightful realist old Haydn is—to anyone who has a sense 
for such things. Helge Lindberg was the Simon, and Elisa- 
beth Schumann, once at the Metropolitan, made a Hanna 
that was vocally beyond all praise. 

“Cost FAN TUTTE” REVIVED AT THE STAATSOPER. 


From secular oratorio, opera is a very small step, espe- 
cially if the opera is the “concert in costume” against which 
all operatic reformers have railed. The new production of 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte,” to which the Staatsoper has just 
treated its public, is little more than that. «Indeed, the mod- 
ern staging of Mozart's delightful buffa seems to accentuate 
the illogical side. And why not? Can anyone, in this day 
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and age, be made to believe that two brides-to-be will allow 
themselves to be cheated into making love to two supposed 
strangers who are none but their own lovers in disguise, only 
to be put to shame and be forgiven and married by these 
same lovers on the spot? If you can’t make a thing be- 
lievable, the only thing to do is to lift it out of the realm 
of reality, make it into a picture and a song, burlesque its 
illogicalities, make your figures play, dance and sing like 
the delightfully ridiculous clowns they are, and let your 
audience go home filled with delightful tunes and a bit of 
that heavenly laughter of which the poet speaks. 

In modern stage art no country equals Germany. Its 
stage managers and its scene painters have the taste that 
in a decadent period is a surrogate for invention. With de- 
licious raffinement they play upon the absurdities and an- 
achronisms of another age and arouse the perfumed mem- 
ory of a world that never was. “Cosi fan tutte” is played 
in a frame of golden rococco, with silhouetted cupids hang- 
ing from above and with prompter’s box stylized into a 
decorative dome, played by people moving as puppets in a 
puppet show, that disarm your reason and make you listen 
to music, Mozart's inimitable tunes, played and sung in as 
such delicious trifles should be, with the ultimate finish that 
tradition plus cultivation can give. 

Leo Blech, in this spirit, extracts all the flavor from the 
score, turns every graceful curve, lifts every gentle accent 
to your ear. The singers, too, though none of them are 
stars of great magnitude, sing their arias, duets and en- 
sembles (what luxuriant tangles of melody!) with perfect 
phrasing and delicate nuance. Fraulein Catapol, as Fior- 
diligi, even shakes some charming colorature out of her 
throat, and Vera Schwarz, as the classic chambermaid, 
Despina, imparts real humor to her well sung lines. Above 
all, the ensemble is perfection itself, and the finest of opera 
orchestras spreads over it all a gossamer veil of golden 
sound, 

Did Mozart ever hear his music played like this? We 
think not. There are productive periods in art and repro- 
ductive ones. The first are the greater, but the second are 
delightful, most delightful. More Mozart, please ! 

César SAERCHINGER. 


American Institute Holds Informal Recitals 


Ten numbers made up the program of the March 18 
informal recital held at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden dean, the performers, in the 
order of their appearance, being Emma Jones, Rose UIll- 
rich, Trixy Riesberg, Marcella Riesberg, Elizabeth Ger- 
berich, Grace Cottrell, Mrs. John O. Wood, Lillian Simon, 
Alyda Flaaten. All the young pianists showed that 
thoroughness of instruction and planful method which is 
the special characteristic of the teaching under Miss Chit- 
tenden. Besides the three pianists who were her personal 
pupils, Florence Aldrich had on the program four, Miss 
Stetler and Mr. Moore each one, and Mr. Raudenbush 
(violin teacher) one pupil. 

March 19 another informal recital was given at the 
school, this time by Doris Brixey and Hugh Paine, pupils 
of Fannie O. Greene. The rooms were well filled with 
friends of the young performers and their teacher, the 
guest of honor being Miss Chittenden. The program 
opened with a group of pieces by Doris Brixey, thought- 
fully and artistically rendered. After a piano duet, a solo 
group was played by Hugh Paine, including Caesar 
Franck’s “Danse Lente” and Schubert's “Scherzino.” ‘His 
selections were intelligent and tasteful in their interpreta- 
tion, and merited the appreciation they received. These 
were followed by Bach’s Prelude in C, given by Doris 
Brixey, Gounod’s “Ave. Maria” being simultaneously played 
by Miss Greene on a second piano. A _ rondo for two 
pianos brought the program to a close. 


Leopold Gives Recital at Riverdale School 


Ralph Leopold, American pianist, gave a recital in the 
Riverdale Country School, Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, on 
March 16. In addition to the members of the school, the 
audience was augmented by many outsiders. Persistent and 
enthusiastic applause was liberally bestowed upon the re- 
citalist after each number. The program contained the 
prelude and fugue in E minor, op. 35, Mendelssohn; three 
Chopjn numbers, nocturne in G major, mazurka in D major 
and scherzo in B minor; Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” and 
Danse”; “By the Sea,” Arensky; “Humoresque,” Rach- 
maninoff, and etude “Heroique,” by Leschetizky, to which 
he added as encores “Orientale,” Amani, and Grieg’s “To 
Spring” (by request). 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL KNOWS A GOOD 


SONG WHEN SHE GETS ONE 


And She Finds Her Audiences Enjoy Hearing It Just as Much as She Enjoys Singing It—Interviewed While in Lincofn, 
Neb., She Pays Tribute to Native Composer, Thurlow Lieurance—Comments on Her Famous 
“Jenny Lind Concert” in New York 


As fresh as the bracing air itself was Frieda Hempel as 
she called in a cordial neighborly voice “Come on in!” 
when the Lincoln (Nebraska) correspondent for the Mu- 
sicaL Courter knocked at the prima donna’s apartment at 
the Lincoln Hotel. All the nonsense that has been written 
about artists—women artists—not being able to stand the 
glaring morning sunlight is at once dispelled when con- 
sidering Frieda Hempel at close range. True she had all 
of Lincoln in her net, for the night before all fell under 
the magic of her spell! But morning found her chatty, 
and lovely beyond expression. Her room abounded with 
wonderful baskets and vases of gorgeous roses attesting to 
the esteem of this Western people. When Mrs. Kirschstein 
announced early in the season that Frieda Hempel would 
be among the attractions on the famous and established 
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artists course the success of the year was assured, for there 
was an instant and insistent demand for tickets. 

On the morning of our interview the prima donna was 
found deeply engrossed in the contemplation of manuscript 
copy and new songs galore. For she had just had a visit 
from Thurlow Lieurance, Lincoln’s prominent composer, 
about whom all visiting artists wax eloquent, Brushing 
aside some sheets she said: 

“IT am keenly interested in your—yes, in our—Mr. Lieu- 
rance and his splendid songs. Now last night I did not 
insert Lieurance’s “Lullaby” as a courtesy to Lincoln and 
her distinguished citizen. No indeed, I must tell you I 
have used it as a programmed number now for two full 
seasons, singing it last year fifty-six times, wasn’t it?” and 
she looked inquiringly at her accompanist, Coenraad V. 
Bos, seated at the piano. “Yes, really, it always ‘makes 
good,’ I sang it at twenty-eight concerts and had to repeat 
it on every occasion! I have had a wonderful hour with 
Mr. Lieurance, and am going to use more and more of his 
music, Yes, there is a great future for American music. 
There must be a certain atmosphere we can all help create 
—the desire for American songs and American Opera! 
It is bound to come, and as it comes we all must study it 
as we have studied the masters. A real artist does not 
have to resort to mannerisms or freakish attire. I like to 


” 


look the best I can, surely!” and she managed a charming 
blush and gave a little characteristic toss of her wonderful 
blonde head. “But there are so many angles to the ques- 
tion,” she continued, “and so very much depends upon the 
choice of song—just as the color for the frock! It is 
sometimes a serious matter to find just the program for 
such and such an audience. It is no easy job. I enter into 
the life of a program so soon as it is arranged, and then 
I live it. Many never learn the art of program making, 
and truly it is an art!” she exclaimed when we commented 
upon her skill in this respect. 

As she autographed the Musica. Courter frontispiece of 
“Frieda Hempel as Jenny Lind” she chatted affably upon 
that marvelous experience when she decked herself as the 
famous Swedish nightingale for the Centennial Concert and 
sang the identical program used by Jenny Lind in New 
York. 

“It was something to have lived for—that one event! 
All the inspiration was there, the splendid orchestra and 
calm dignity of it all. And we cannot afford to sacrifice 
the dignity, can we?” and she squared her lovely shoulders 
and threw back her head, exactly as does the little brown 
thrush as she pours out her flood of song from the top- 
most branches, 

Later this artist told of her cherished plan to use this 
same Jenny Lind program, costumes and all, on a tour to 
the Coast. 

“I am also planning for a year’s program of representa- 
tive American music, and I promise that | T hurlow Lieu- 
rance shall figure strongly on that program.’ 

Madame Hempel’s evening of song with the accomplished 
Coenraad V. Bos at the piano and August Rodeman with 
his flute was one of the high lights of many a season. A 
packed house with all seated expectant and receptive greet- 
ed her when she alighted from the taxi at the City Au 
ditorium. 

Mrs. Kirschstein urges her patrons to show visiting 
artists the courtesy of being there to welcome them as soon 
as they enter the concert hall, and it is surely an example 
worthy of being copied by concert-goers the world over. 

Frieda Hempel’s program was such that the severest 
critic must lay aside the blue pencil, for it was a night of 
splendid triumph, The purity and sweetness of her voice, 
the charming artistic quality of her interpretations, ~ her 
spontaneous good fellowship and the youthful exuberance 
of her life! Why indeed should she not have had the 
twenty curtain calls, Lincoln and indeed Nebraska gave 
her! She sings without effort and yet loses herself in 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” “The Swedish Herds- 
man” or the Indian mother crooning the lullaby as the case 
may be—for like Patti, she proved her ability to charm also 
with the simplest songs. Lincoln and her suburbs feel a 
deep sense of gratitude to a Lincoln woman impresario, 


Mrs. Kirschstein, for this wonderful evening of song. 
FE. E. L, 


Howell Singing in Many Oratorios 


Among the recent engagements added to the list to be 
filled by Dicie Howell are recitals in Greenville and Greens- 
boro, N. C. There also will be an appearance at the Fitch 
burg, Mass., Festival, under the direction of Nelson P 
Coffin. Although she has been doing extensive concert 
work since her debut last year, Miss Howell has special 
ized in oratorios, and has an exceedingly large repertory 

“Stabat Mater,” “Hymn of Praise,” “Gallia,” “St. John’s 
Passion” and “The Messiah” are but a few of the ora 
torios in which she has appeared recently. April 10 Miss 
Howell will sing “The Creation” in Brooklyn, and on April 
16 there will be a recital for this artist in New York City 


End of Cooper Union Series 


The last of the fifteen Sunday night concerts given by 
the Music League of the People’s Institute in the Great 
Hall of Cooper Union took place on Easter night, March 
27, with a program of American music. Loraine Wyman 
sang folk songs from Canada and Kentucky and Richard 
Hale was heard in a group of negro spirituals, Wesley 
Weyman played some MacDowéll numbers. 
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“For you are well aware,” said AZschines—who 
died B, C, 314—“that it is not only by bodily exer- 
cises, by educational institutions, or by lessons in 
music, that our youth are trained, but much more 
effectually by public example.” Modern readers 
well know, of course, that the best reports of these 
“public examples” are to be found in the Musica 
COURIER, 

inintseelpicaiien 

The other day a stranger walked into the office 
and informed us that he was in search of a manager 
for the greatest violinist in the world—bar none. 
We passed him along to a friend and had a good 
chuckle when said friend sent us the following lines: 
“He told me his fiddler had Kreisler beaten every 
way, and when I told him to come back Wednesday 
aiid I would make inquiries in the meantime, he 
asked me of whom. I told him of Kreisler.” 

o- = 

Reinald Werrenrath sang the part of Jesus in 
the Oratorio Society’s performance of Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion Music last week, and he sang it 
well—as he sings everything he undertakes. But, 
said Max Smith in the American, “Reinald seemed 
to be perfectly at home in the music allotted to 
Jesus, a part thoroughly congenial to him.” What 
do you mean, “congenial,” Max? 

sacmadabinias 

We have always championed the cause of the 
American in music, although our idea has been 
rather to advocate the best man for the job than to 
ery rabidly and incessantly, “America for Amer- 
icans!” But when we see a fat musical plum drop- 
ping through favor into the mouth of a foreigner 
who is not as well qualified for what he is to receive 
as half a dozen Americans who can be named, our 
patriotic ire is aroused. “Cherchez la femme!” 
Or, perhaps, “les femmes!” 

Sa peahbeileaetals 

Lucky the European artist who does not believe 
all the tales that are told over there about the enor- 
mous sums to be paid on American contracts to 
certain artists who have come or expect to come 
over here. No doubt certain “contracts” have been 
signed for the payment of ridiculously high fees— 
but have these contracts been fulfilled? This does 
not reflect in any way upon the legitimate musical 
manager who makes a contract at what is a fair 
fee for the artist and carries it out. There have 
been some outside speculators, it appears, who have 
brought over artists under conditions which it was 
manifestly impossible to carry out and have not been 
carried out. The artist himself who has been get- 
ting, say, the equivalent of $400 as a top fee in 
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Europe, should reflect that, while American fees are 
somewhat higher, he cannot justly expect to receive 
three or four times that amount here. Fees are 
regulated by supply and demand, and it has got to 
be an extraordinary article for which the manager 
can afford to pay $1,500 or so, 

-—--@©-— 


Blowing power is certainly necessary for a cor- 
netist, so it is not surprising that one in Yonkers 
is suing the owners of a truck that ran over him 
and broke five ribs, for $30,000, owing to loss of 
said “blowing power.” He admits the tones are 
just as sweet as ever, but says when it comes to 
blasting out one of those high ones, fortissimo, the 
lame ribs refuse to squeeze as they used to. 

-~ © -—-- 


The following statement in a European music 
paper caught our eye: “He will bring with him a 
new concerto for violin and orchestra. This work 
has taken several years to complete and has a 
psychological program based on the composer's 
reminiscences of his youth.” Several years to com- 
plete! What was that fable of the mountain and 
the mouse? 

—— @——- 

Serge Prokofieff is a composer who loves extra- 
ordinary titles for his works. That peculiarly- 
named opera, “The Love for Three Oranges,” ap- 
ears to be definitely promised us for next year by 
Naty Garden, after a postponement of two seasons, 
And now word comes from Paris that the Diaghileff 
ballet is to perform next month at the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysees a new ballet of his called, “The 
Story of a Jester Who Fooled Seven Other Jesters.” 


+ = —<——-- 

Enrico Toselli, who had the distinction—or pub- 
licity—of officiating for a while as the husband of 
Louise of Saxony, an eccentric royal personage, is 
incidentally a musician and composer, and last year 
had the luck to write a serenade which was the 
popular rage in Europe, selling, it is said, well over 
a million copies. Ernest R. Voigt, who controls 
the destinies of the Boston Music Company, heard 
it when abroad last year, and secured it, so America 
is soon to lend an ear to the piece that all Europe 
has sung, played and whistled. 

il i te 

Since the appearance of our recent editorial para- 
graph about Little Old Ironhands, the genial assist- 
ant of Metropolitan artists, our eyes have sought in 
vain to find him about that august institution. We 
hope and trust we are not to blame for his exclusion 
—if exclusion it be—for Charlie is a good friend 
of ours. He adds to the gaiety of nations, of which 
there is all too little nowadays. All we wanted was 
for the enthusiastic applauder not to bother some 
of the younger artists, who really can’t afford to 
engage the services of himself and his henchmen. 
On with the claque; let noise be unrefined! 

ee ees 

It seems that “Antar,” the opera of Gabriel 
Dupont, recently given at the Opera at Paris, re- 
ceived much adverse criticism in the press, but that 
the public has reserved for it a cordial welcome. 
The music is said to be popular in the same sense 
that the music of “Carmen” is popular, and it ap- 
pears that the same conflict has arisen between the 
purists among the critics and the public as that 
which followed the production of “Carmen” fifty 
years ago. One critic compares Dupont with 
Wagner, and writes: “At last we have a sane and 
vigorous French musician.” 


~~ @O 

With its March issue, the American Organ 
Monthly celebrated its first birthday, and if it con- 
tinues as well as it has begun it is bound to see a 
great many more birthdays. It is kept strictly up 
to a high standard, both in music and in literary 
contributions, although music and articles have been 
eminently practical and never pedantic. Progres- 
siveness within the bounds of practicality appears to 
be the motto of the editor, Edward Shippen Barnes, 
and an excellent one it is. Congratulations to the 
Boston Music Company, which was enterprising 
enough to venture into a field which has seen so 
many unsuccessful attempts. 


-- © 

To this generation the name of Annie Louise 
Cary was comparatively little known. One of the 
first American singers to win an international repu- 
tation, she married and retired in 1882 when only 
forty-one years of ag , appearing thereafter only in 
private or occasionally for charitable objects. She 
was, it is said, the first American woman to sing a 
Wagnerian role. Her career, detailed on another 
page of this issue, is well worth reading. Up to 
the last she preserved a great interest in, music, 
coming in often from her home at Norwalk, Conn., 
to listen to performances at the Metropolitan. At 


» than as so stated by him. 
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the ripe age of eighty there has passed on a great 
artist and a fine American woman. 
Oe 

Two unusually large and comprehensive music 
libraries have just come onto the market for disposal 
oa the death of Professors Hugo Riemann 
and Theodore Mueller-Reuter, two of the best- 
known musical savants of Germany. They are 
offered through Rudolph Hoenisch in Leipsic. 

pasta 

Who was Bartram? We found him quoted in a 
book published 150 years ago. He is alleged to 
have said that “the Indians of North America are 
exceedingly fond of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. They generally accompany their voices 
with the tambour and rattle... . The Choctaws 
are very eminent for poetry and music; every one 
amongst them strives to excel in composing new 
songs.” This information will come as a shock 
to those who have formed their opinions about the 
noble red man of the forest from the writings of 
that observing traveler, Artemus Ward. Did Bar- 
tram notice that the Choctaw ladies of his day wore 
the war hoop skirt? ; 

nS Waar aay 

Algernon Ashton, world’s champion writer of 
letters to the papers—daily, weekly, monthly or. 
annual—after a long period of quiescence has sud- 
denly flared forth into fresh activity. We were 
obliged several years ago to put the editorial quietus 
upon A, A, and that we quote from a letter of his 
to the London Musical News is due to the excel- 
lence of the story itself, not to Algy’s comment 
upon it. Thus A. A.: 

There was a pathetic little touch at Pachmann’s recital at 
Brighton a few days ago. Just before starting on a Liszt 
rhapsody, he explained to the audience, in his intimate way : 
“Liszt played this over to me twice after lunch, one day in 
Budapest, forty-four years ago. He was an old man then, 
seventy-three years of age. And now I,” he added, “am 
seventy-two years of age.” If this story be true, then 
Pachmann seems to be a very poor hand at arithmetic, be- 
cause Liszt, having been born in 1811, was sixty-five years 
of age forty-four years ago, and certainly not seventy- 


three. 
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A QUICK RECOVERY 


We were surprised to read in the letter from our 
Barcelona correspondent, dated February 25, that 
Pablo Casals, who has been amusing himself with 
conducting this winter, was planning a second series 
of orchestral concerts there, and that all the reserved 
seats were sold out in advance. Our surprise was 
due to the fact that it was generally understood here’ 
that Casals was so seriously ill that, before the New 
Year, he had given up all musical activity for the 
rest of the season. In any case, he cancelled his 
American tour, sending a doctor’s certificate, addi- 
tionally certified by the American consul, to the 
effect that it was impossible for him to come. That 
he had recovered sufficiently by February apparently 
to be able to conduct orchestra rehearsals—no light 
task, especially with a green orchestra, such as he 
has at his command—is worthy of note. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 





The Metropolitan Opera House is doing musical 
bootlegging whenever it sells its patrons that in- 
toxicating “Coq d’Or.” 

ere 

A. T. Davison, of Boston, spoke to Community 
Service workers not long ago in that city, and made 
many telling points in a discourse entitled ‘Popular 
Music.” Mr. Davison first of all defined his subject ; 

What do I mean by the word “popular”? Certainly I 
do not mean “generally preferred,” as in the sense of a 
“popular” man: by “popular” I mean “generally accepted,” 
just as prohibition, though not, perhaps, generally pre- 
ferred, is, perforce, generally accepted. 

The speaker pointed out that it is difficult to 
understand why we should assume, that what we call 
“popular” music is the deliberate choice of the people 
at large because we give the public in general small 
opportunity for selecting one type of music over 
another. “If you regularly cause a man to be fed 
chocolate,” commented Mr. Davison logically, “you 
have no right to assume that he will not like roast 
beef, until you give him a chance to exercise his 
own judgment in the matter.” In the speaker’s 
opinion, composers, publishers, performers, “and, 
alas! many Community Service workers, assume 
that the public will, in general, select that music 
which is bad over that which is good, and in this 
they show a profound distrust in human nature. 
The public, in other words, is the victim of the 
assumption that ‘this is what the people want,’ and 
the patient and uninquiring Americans deceived into 
thinking that the music we call ‘popular’ is, after 
all, what he does want, concludes that ‘good’ music 
is for the delectation of the few.” (The point that 
Mr. Davison makes applies also to daily journalism 
in America, to moving pictures, the drama, and 
many other native institutions. ) 

eRe 

Mr. Davison has the courage to explode the fal- 
lacy held by the few, that music, to be “good,” must 
be “highbrow,” complicated, difficult, hard to under- 
stand, and that, in order to give the music of the 
great masters wider vogue, ragtime, jazz, and the 
sentimental ballad must be abolished. Of course, 
nothing of the kind is necessary. There is room 
for every sort of music. It is a sad fact, observes 
Mr. Davison, that the general public is too little 
acquainted with the truly great music and unhesi- 
tatingly accepts jazz, ragtime, and the sentimental 
ballad as the only medium of musical enjoyment. 
Naturally enough, in the mass of such music there 
is a large percentage of cheap, vulgar and vapid 
stuff. The remedy lies in making the average 
American disagree with Mark Twain that “classical 
music is much better than it sounds.” The man in 
the street can and should be convinced that classical 
music sounds melodious and gives keen enjoyment 
as soon as it has been heard often enough, and that 
in order to get that enjoyment he needs no college 
education, no book knowledge, no routine study, no 
mental strain, no understanding of technical jargon, 
no assumption of behavior, manner or thought not 
entirely natural to him. 

eee 

In the foregoing connection it is interesting to see 
that the sponsors of New York’s coming Music 
Week have embodied some useful ideas in a letter 
which the chairman of the executive committee has 
sent to the editors and music critics of the daily 
newspapers of this city. The letter is appended 
herewith : 

Dear Siz: New York, March 28, 1921. 


The names appearing on this letterhead are indicative 
of the earnestness of our committee to promulgate activ- 
ities which will bring to the attention of the “man on the 
street” the vital importance and cultural effects of music. 

It may be of interest to you to know that before attempt- 
ing a similar week of propaganda last year a -scientific 
count of the music loving public of New York showed that 
only 30,000 people attended concerts and 60 per cent. of 
these were “deadheads.” Will you kindly pause to figure 
the Rene of New York’s population that goes to con- 
certs 

After our week of almost untiring effort last year we 
were able to increase this count to 60,000—still only an 
infinitesimal portion of people who have succumbed to the 
refining influences of the art. When we starfed last year 
we were under suspicion of having a commercial objective. 
Perhaps this suspicion was then and now is justifiable. 

However, it is evident to any open mind that a profes- 
sion which requires so much talent, so much study and 
which presents so many vicissitudes deserves the consid- 
eration of all just human beings. If it is commercial it is 
to widen the field of activities for not only the great artists 
who can command fair audiences or sold-out houses once 
in a while and who should have the opportunity of playing 
here ten or twenty times in great auditoriums, but also to 
provide a larger field for those artists who for some 


psychological reason are not powerful enough to play to a 
full house even once. 

Primarily this movement is to give to the people the 
thrill, the consolation and the spiritual feeling which are 
always the reaction to good music. This plea is meant 
only for good music, for that which is 100 per cent. in 
ro and for nothing that falls short of this high stan- 

ard. 

It is a plea to have the American press write in an in- 
telligible way on musical subjects with all respect and 
deference to the chroniclers of musical happenings who 
now write so splendidly for the elect. It is essential that 
music be written about in the vernacular, in the simple 
manner which the uninitiated can understand and in which 
they may find edification and entertainment. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to get a count of 
those who read musical criticism in this city of millions. 
It would be just as interesting to know how many more 
would read musical criticisms if they were not written in 
a style understandable only by the few. The great misfor- 
tune of the art of music is that it is treated as a cult by 
the elect few and not as a beautiful, emotional expression 
for everyone; to be enjoyed to such an extent as the flow- 
ers that grow, by every human being who breathes. 

It seems a crying pity that a force perhaps as strong as 
religion should be allowed to be understood by a small 
group which figures a picayune 60,000 in this city of mil- 
lions and millionaires and we respectfully ask for a care- 
ful consideration of the thoughts expressed. 

nme, 

The thoughts expressed in the letter just quoted 
are sensible and eloquent, and the Musicat Courier 
has been uttering them for years. The missing link 
in all this new idea of the popularization of the best 
music lies in the fact that the two bodies of music 
lovers, those who regard music as entertainment and 
those who revere it as an art, do not understand 
each other, and are leagues apart. It is the fault 
chiefly of the musical art lovers who are content 
with what they know and feel and are unconcerned 
about spreading their precious possession abroad. 
Most of the writing about music is for those who 
do not need its literary expression, and the termin- 
ology employed not only mystifies the casual reader 
but also frightens him away from the subject 
altogether, nee 


We, for one, never learn anything about music 
when we read articles dealing with the pay received 
by artists, the money expended by orchestral sup- 
porters, the manner in which singers employ or 
neglect the glottis stroke, and the internal politics 
of the opera world. Musical criticism in’this town 
is not musical criticism in its highest sense—in the 
sense, for instance, that it was practised by its 
greatest exponents, Liszt, Wagner, Berlioz, Weber, 
Schumann. Our local criticism is too personal, too 
political, too prying. Our New York critics are 
fundamentally sound in their standards and know 
how to write, but they have not been able to rise 
above the spirit and environment that surround 
them. They have in many respects (and not de- 
liberately or willingly, we admit) become the vic- 
tims of that parochialism, commercialism, sensa- 
tionalism, and utilitarianism, which rule our huge 
but inartistic commonwealth. 

ene 

A young man, Thomas Hepburn, committed sui- 
cide here last Sunday after playing a piece on the 
banjo. Make your own comment. 

nrmre 

On our desk are, all new, “The Book of the 
Great Musicians,” “The Listener’s Guide to Music,” 
“The Early History of Singing,” “The Pertiient 








CUBISM IN THE MOVIES: 
At last cubistic art is to attempt a popular appeal 
in America—via Europe. Comes from abroad what 
its sponsors call “the great Continental sensation,” a 
film drama entitled “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.” 
The scene shown herewith is “The Hall of Music.” 
Puzzle: Find the music. 
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Wagnerite,” “What Music Can Do for You,” “The 

Orchestra, and How to Listen to It,” “A Handbook 

of Orchestration,” and—‘The Commercial Apple 

Industry of North America,” by J. C, Folger and 

S. M. Thomson. Which of these do you suppose 

we will read first? Yes, you have guessed it. 
eRe, 

London says that it cannot afford grand opera, 
and so Covent Garden closes, In Paris they are 
putting on movie matinees at the Grand Opera to 
help meet the expenses of the institution. In Berlin 
and Vienna, however, grand opera goes on, more 
or less grandly. (Hush! Here comes the Repara- 
tions Commission ! ) 

zn oR 
Bradford Mills, of Toledo, Ohio, sends the attached : 

On the church calendar for Easter Sunday in a prominent 
Toledo church. 

The “Seven Last Words” was the cantata offering. The 
program copy was supposed to contain the seven last words, 
with the musical numbers ; this is what the printer did to it: 

“Oh, Lord, Forgive—Tenor, alto and bass—For they 
know not what they do.” ‘ 
nme 

At the home of Mrs. Sada Cowen, on Central 
Park West, a meeting was held last Sunday evening 
for the purpose of organizing an association devoted 
to the care of young musical prodigies. The society 
purposes to educate the children generally as well 
as musically, and also to guide their moral and social 
welfare. It is a worthy project, and was subscribed 
to liberally in a financial way by most of the persons 
who had been invited to the meeting, which was 
preceded by some interesting violin, vocal, and piano 
performances, delivered by a few of the youngsters 
whom it is designed to make beneficiaries of the 
new undertaking. Hitherto poor musical prodigies 
have had to seek individual patrons on whose whims 
and caprices they were entirely dependent, and often 
the help extended would cease at the very moment 
when it was most necessary to lead over from the 
study period into the active career, Jacob Fried- 
man, a gentleman who has on his own initiative and 
out-of his own purse helped twenty-five or thirty 
student musicians during the past few years, was 
elected president of the as yet unnamed association, 
and under his energetic and experienced handling 
great good is certain to spring from this much- 
needed and generously conceived movement, 

Rene 

J. P. F. enters the lists as a defender. He com- 
municates: “Well, if Mary Garden complains about 
that new book, ‘The Garden of Yesterday,’ let her 
read for compensation the other one, just published, 
‘The Complete Garden,’ by Albert D, Taylor, At 
the same time I would like to tell the world that 
Mrs. Waldo Richards’ ‘Star Points’ and Fannie 
Hurst’s ‘Star Dust’ have nothing whatsoever to do 
with opera singers.” 

mR 

Tetrazzini has beaten her prima donna sisters for 
the time being. Recently she was in Sacramento, 
Cal., and was taken to the State Senate chamber 
by Governor Stephens. He sat her in his chair, 
bowed his homage, and said: “Now you are Gover- 
nor of California.” Mme. Tetrazzini reigned as 
chief executive for fully two minutes. 

neRe, 

Seventy-five golden harps at the Carnegie Hall 
harp concert last week, and all played by women. 
We now have decided definitely on the place we 
prefer to go to when we die. 

nee, 

The arch bachelor of them all, Moriz Rosenthal, 
is reported to have been married very recently, The 
name of the successful lady has not yet followed the 
other announcement overseas. 

nRme 

Franklin Riker’s Aeolian Hall program of last 
Tuesday evening had on it Campbell-Tipton’s “Le 
cri des Eaux.”’ When we first met C.-T. he was an 
American, and, if we remember correctly, his song 
was called “The Crying of Waters.” 

zn ne 

Just a belated line to J. P. F. (see in a foregoing 
paragraph): And how about del Riego’s song: 
“Thank God for a Garden”? 

eee, 

Woe betide the Metropolitan Opera House if the 
tonsorial union ever finds out that “The Barber of 
Seville” is allowed to work after 8 p. m. 

nme” 

Willy—‘‘What is the orchestra playing ?” 

Nilly—“ ‘The Marriage of Figaro’.” 

Willy—(settling himself in his seat and closing 
his eyes)—“All right; wake me up when he’s 
divorced, will you?” 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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THE QUESTION IS—— 


Are you an American musician willing to sub- 
scribe to something for the sake of American music 
which very probably may never bring you any direct 
personal benefit? That is the question, and the 
answer in most cases will be: “Certainly I am! 
What is it you want me to subscribe to and how 
much?” The answer will be this in most cases 
because most Americans will be ashamed to answer 
otherwise, and shame is a sorry bedfellow. 

The American musician has but one real friend: 
himself and his fellow musicians, i. e., his collective 
self. There are enough of us, and we are well 
enough off and independent enough to stand on our 
own feet. The American musician needs no out- 
side aid nor help, and he is beginning to prove it. 
He is beginning to get together and push shoulder 
to shoulder in solid formation, He is beginning to 
be a force in the land. ats 

Two years ago the Society for the Publication of 
American Music was organized. The time was 
ripe for it. For untold years efforts had been made 
to organize a society of the sort. Various societies 
came into being—manuscript societies, the Wa Wan 
Press, orchestras controlled and managed by the 
players themselves or the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, prizes were offered and won, occasional 
works performed, concerts of local composers given. 
The work grew and grew, and sentiment grew with 
it. The time was ripe and the Society for the Pub- 
lication of American Music was launched, and so 
successfully launched that it will surely sail serenely 
on to the haven of American greatness. 

The plan of the Society has the simplicity of all 
great things. Every member of the Society pays 
dues amounting to $5 a year, $100 for life member- 
ship. Works are submitted, examined, judged, and 
the best of them selected for publication. None of 
the officers or directors of the Society received any 
salary or other compensation whatever. The ad- 
ministration of the work is wholly without cost to 
the Society. 

In other words, if you pay your $5 yearly dues 
to the Society you have the assurance that the whole 
of it will be used for the publication of some 
American composition, one selected as the best of 
many. And of every composition published you 
will receive one copy—and this, in itself, is worth $5. 

But confidence associates itself with names— 
therefore, in order that confidence shall be secured, 
a list of officers and directors and of some of the 
best-known members of the Society is here ap- 
pended ; 

Officers and Directors: John Alden Carpenter, 
President; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Rubin Goldmark, 
Edwin T. Rice, Vice-Presidents; Burnet Corwin 
Tuthill, Acting Secretary; William Burnet Tuthill, 
Secretary; Eric De Lamarter, A. Walter Kramer, 
Oscar G. Sonneck, Daniel Gregory Mason, Direc- 
tors. Advisory Music Committee: George Barrere, 
Harold Bauer, Adolfo Betti, George W. Chadwick, 
Rubin Goldmark, Hugo Kortschak, Frederick A. 
Stock, Deems Taylor. Members: College of Music, 
University of Southern California; Yale University 
School of Music; New England Conservatory of 
Music; Musical Club of Harvard University; 
Smith College; Williams College Library ; St. Louis 
Public Library ; Columbia University ; Alfred Hertz, 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra; Charles H. Ditson (Life Member) ; Clayton 
F, Summy ; Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra ; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Artur 
Bodanzky, conductor of the National Symphony 
Orchestra and at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; Walter Damrosch; Rudolph Ganz; 
Percy Grainger; Henry Hadley; Victor Herbert; 
Rachmaninoff; Walter H. Rothwell, conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra; Albert 
Spalding; Steinway & Sons; Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra ; 
Vassar College; Arthur Hartmann; Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra; Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra; John Powell ; 
State College of Washington, Library; Musicians’ 
Club of Cincinnati, and many more. There are over 
350 members at the present time. Are you one? 

——--@ —- 
INCENSE AND HYMNS 

In Mosheim’s “Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, 
Ancient and Modern,” is to be found an account of 
a dancing craze: 

The merry sect of the Dancers, which originated in the 
ear 1373 at Aix-la-Chapelle, spread through the district of 

iége, Hainault and other parts of Belgium. Persons of 
both sexes, publicly and in private houses, suddenly broke 


into a dance, and holding each other by the hand danced 
with great violence till they fell down nearly suffocated. 
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Amidst those violent movements they said they were fa- 
vored with wonderful visions. 3 This appears to 
have been a singular species of disease; but the ignorant 
priests of that age supposed that those people were pos- 
sessed by some evil spirit and at Liége they endeavored to 
cast him out of their bodies by hymns and incense. 

Why the incense? We will guarantee to kill any 
dance with hymns only. 


a 
OVERCROWDED 


One hears an occasional complaint that the musical 
profession is overcrowded ; that there are too many 
teachers and too many artists; that for the teachers 
there are not enough pupils to go around; that for 
the artists there are not enough music-loving people 
to make up their audiences; that all the artists and 
teachers in the world are crowding to America, and 
that there is not sufficient money in the music busi- 
ness to be split so many ways and still provide a 
decent living for all. 

That is an old story, and it is not true now as it 
was never true in the past. When Cain killed Abel 
because there was not room on the earth for the 
two of them, he did just what the Kentucky moun- 
taineer feudist or the Corsican of the vendetta does 
today. And we all fully realize how foolish it is, 
how stupid and shortsighted people must be who 
let their minds become obsessed of such unsocial, 
impractical ideas and ideals. 

Much wiser was the Oriental who placed a rose 
leaf deftly on a full glass of water without spilling 
a drop, to prove that there is always room for more. 
So there is always room for one more, and those 
who fancy the contrary must be ignorant of the 
psychology both of advertising and salesmanship. 

For it is a well-known fact that demand creates 
demand, and, similarly, that supply creates demand. 
This means, applied to a concrete case, that the 
things our forefathers not only did without, but 
did not want or miss, are absolutely indispensable 
to us today. The more we get the more we want. 
Music, which was once no more than a luxury— 
and a sinful luxury at that—is now a necessity. 
Why? Well, let us take a parallel case and see why. 

The residents of the world’s high regions, people 
who live all their lives up at an elevation of eight 
or ten thousand feet, are perfectly well able to get 
on with an amount of oxygen which would starve 
the lungs of one accustomed to lower levels. But 
let these same mountain dwellers move down to the 
plains for a while, and they find it as impossible 
to go back to their native rarefied atmosphere as 
any native of the lowlands. 

And thus it is with the stimulation of music, if 
stimulation it is. Whatever it is, it puts something 
into us we cannot afterwards do without. It creates 
a permanent want. 

It is curious how musicians are blind to their own 
advantage in matters of this kind. Ask any old- 
time pioneer of the West how every effort toward 
advancement was opposed. The organization of a 
symphony orchestra was felt to be a danger, because 
it would take money away from the established 
teachers, because it would bring into prominence 
other musicians who might well be or become rival 
teachers, because it would attract players to the town 
with whom the money spent on music would have 
to be split, so that everybody would be proportion- 
ately poorer. 

What actually happened was just the contrary to 
all this, The ‘aitkon? orchestras were organized, 
new musicians came to town, old musicians became 
prominent because of their association with the 
symphony—and everybody had more business than 
ever before. Why? Simply because a new demand 
was’ Created for music, a demand unknown and 
unthought of in. the “good old days” which many 
people talk about as if they were something blessed, 
but which were actually the “bad old days,” as a 
moment’s thought and a modicum of common sense 
will show. ; 

There is one question it is well to ask of musicians 
whorthink there are too many of their particular sort 
of altists or of teachers: Are you doing less business 
now than you did formerly? In most cases you will 
find on investigation that they are doing more busi- 
ness than ever before (if they are doing a legitimate 
business and if their early success was not merely 
the result of some form of deception they could not 
maintain). And the reason they are not satisfied is 
because every ambitious person is always dissatis- 
fied, and ought to be. es the man at the top 
wants to get a little higher up, or at least wants to 
perfect his art in his own eyes, wants to get a little 
nearer his own. ideal. 

There has been for years and years the complaint 
that the medical profession is overcrowded. So 
definite was the complaint that the doctors formed 
societies to prevent unauthorized persons from 
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practising and to protect their rights. Yet today 
the smaller communities all over the country are 
offering bonuses to doctors to settle down within 
their walls. There are not too many doctors, but 
too few. Some day communities will realize that 
music is just as important as medicine, and will offer 
bonuses to musicians to settle down, But that time 
is not yet, and musicians are only moving out of the 
city for purely personal reasons. 

And the fact is that there are many smaller cities 
all across the country which have too few musicians, 
where there is plenty of room for first-class musi- 
cians. 

Overcrowded? Not at all. For the really good 
musician there is always room and more room. 
Overcrowded with fakers, yes, of a certainty. But 
they will be crowded out, and are now being crowded 
out by the education of the people who are no longer 
satisfied to take teachers and artists at their own 
valuation. 

“Our concert halls are only half filled,” say some. 
Of course they are, but not the concert halls of the 
real artists, artists who have been properly adver- 
tised, who have been tried and have made good. 
That kind always draws full houses. And if there 
were a dozen of them on the same night in any of 
our big cities they would all have full houses. 

There are great artists who are not popular artists 
in the sense of drawing full houses, of course. 
Everybody realizes that, and many people think that 
these artists are the biggest and best artists. Be 
that as it may, their failure to gather in big audi- 
ences is not due to any overcrowding of the pro- 
fession, but is due solely to something within them- 
selves. They do not offer what the public wants. 
Perhaps they are above the public. 

Overcrowding, indeed! Just stop a minute and 
think of the musical condition of this country twenty 
or thirty years ago, and you will realize that the 
many artists and teachers who settled or passed 
through every section of the country have made a 
demand that is far from being filled. For small 
communities prices are not right. An adjustment 
is necessary. It is not fair that small communities 
should be denied the pleasure of hearing the great 
artists because their prices are beyond the possibility 
of the small community to pay. 

But that, again, is not a matter of overcrowding. 
It is just the opposite. Everywhere throughout the 
entire country is a demand for artists who are really 
great yet popular, for teachers that are of the first 
class, for players who will settle down outside of 
the big cities and make orchestras and chamber 
music organizations, for conductors who have the 
personality to organize choral societies and to hold 
them together. 

There is always room for one more if the one 
more is really first class. 

Do tssedid iat 
LONDON RENEGES 


The London Daily Mirror of March 3 summed up 
editorially the opera situation in London under the 
title, “No Opera?” These were its sad words: 

The collapse of grand opera in London seems to be com- 
plete. Sir Thomas Beecham’s plucky struggles ended in 
defeat. They ran for a time in competition with the usual 
Covent Garden mixture of tiaras and top notes; then, for 
a time also, they joined with them, in a not very successful 
amalgamation of music with Grand Tier Boxes, late ar- 
rivals, early departures, and a general clatter, clatter. 

Now even Covent Garden cannot face the rising charges 
in the scale of “star” tenors and sopranos; of a multi- 
tudinous polyglot chorus; of an orchestra of a hundred per- 
formers. For the first time, then, in a century or so, there 
will be no opera to mark the beginning of the summer sea- 
son in London; unless some humbler English-speaking 
company comes to the rescue with cheaper tenors and ten- 
and-sixpenny stalls. Perhaps the sad story shows how 
opera isn’t yet—perhaps never has been—amongst our 
really national traditions. For it can’t be only a question 
of money: the smaller German towns, even ruined Vienna, 
have an opera. Ours depended on the support of a wealthy 
few. Today the few are not wealthy enough, it seems, to 
support top notes; not to speak of tiaras and taxation. 

Jhicetneet terest 
MARY’S ART 

Under the heading, “Mr. Huneker Outdone,” 
Philip Hale quotes as follows from the Chicago 
Tribune: 


Mary Garden’s art is like a tongue of flame upleaping, 
hypnotic in its thousand tantalizing, shifting values, per- 
fect in its gorgeous, flaunting beauty, and superb in the 
breath-taking way it catches those puny, ineffectual souls . 
near it in its inescapable fire, and in passing leaves them 
vivid tinder, glowing with a reflected brilliance. Her tone 
is like that, too, changing from the thrill of tortured pas- 
sion to the gentle cooing of a lullaby, even as the deep, 
ruddy heart of burning slips into the vague, tenuous smoke 
mist which clings about its iridescent, quivering edges. 

—— +O -- 

Overheard at “Parsifal”: “I like to get up where 
I can see poor old Bodanzky work.” Bodanzky is 
neither poor nor old, but he certainly does work— 
and then some! 
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I SEE THAT— 


Caruso is now able to walk about his apartment. 

Next season Mengel will perform two works by 
Lazare Saminsky both here and abroad. 

Macbeth, Hackett and Stracciarf are among the stars to 
be heard at Ravinia Park this summer, 

se ean has been presented with a genuine Italian cello, 

nimi made in 1741 

Walter Damrosch is coelaing i hit his par iat a — as 
conductor of the New Y 

Adele Parkhurst has been appointed sopra soprano yore at the 
Church of the Divine 

The New York Trio will take part in Mana-Zucca’s com- 
position recital at Aeolian Hall, April 14. 

William R. Chapman’s series of concerts in Maine, New 
Hampshire and New Brunswick have met with success. 

Handel’s “Largo” was played by over seventy harpists at the 
convention of the National Association of ists. 

A one year’s scholarship abroad with Harold Henry is to 
be awar 

Boris Hambourg sails for England May 

The Wednesday evening musicales at the 5, nae School 
are inspiring to the students and their guests. 

Annie Louise Cary, famous prima donna of fifty years 
ago, died on April 3. 

Per Nielsen, director of Westminster College of Music, 
was a recent visitor in New York. 

Louis L. Seidman has taken over the management of Kim- 
ball Hall in Chicago. 

Richard Hale, baritone, will make his first appearance in 
Aeolian Hall on April 12. 

Modest Altschuler will teach Russian song interpretation. 

Tito Schipa has declined an invitation to sing at the Paris 
Opera this summer. 

Henry Holden Huss was one of the judges at the recent 
music contest held in Newark. 

Harold Land has been engaged for the Newark, Keene 
and Worcester festivals. 

Marinus de Jong sails for Europe April 15 and will play 
in Portugal, Spain, France and Belgium. 

Effa Ellis Perfield spoke on “Speech Melody and Rhythm 
in Verse” for the League of American Pen Women. 

Last month Thelma Given, the violinist, played eight times 
in Texas cities. 

New York’s Second Music Week opens April 17. 

Mildred Dilling is seeking American compositions suitable 
for the harp. 
Evon Darle, formerly a cabaret singer, will appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera during 1921-22. 
Artur Schnabel, famous Austrian pianist, 
American debut next season. 

Esther Dale is to give a song recital at Aeolian Hall 
April 15 

Fay Foster and David Bispham have been elected honorary 
members of the “No Name Club.” 

Hans Hess, cellist of Chicago, will hold a summer class 
from June 1 to August 20. 

Compositions for violin and string quartet by Gustave L. 

ecker were heard at his studio, April 8 

There is a great demand for teachers of the Dunning 
System. 

France has opened a summer school for American musi- 


will make his 
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Claire Dux has returned to the concert stage. 

Beatrice MacCue will be under the management of the New 
York Concert Bureau next season. 

Massachusetts has selected its contestants for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs contest. 

Mme. Von Klenner sails for a, — 28, returning to 
resume her summer school July 1 

Ruth Peter will be Sylvia in eerthaurts? when it is pro- 
duced in Washington by the Washingtonians. 

Sue Harvard has been appointed soprano soloist at the 
Marble Collegiate Church. 

Chicago musicians vigorously oppose the music teachers’ 


new tax sc 
Frank Waller made his operatic debut as conductor in Chi- 
cago in “The Beggar’s Opera.” 


The Young Artists’ Contests of the New York State Fed- 
eration takes place at Aeolian Hall, May 3-5. 

Fred W, Falkner, of New York, has ‘taken over the, lease 
of the Auditorium in Ocean Grove, N. J. 

ar om was the first of Rhea Silberta’s songs to be pub- 
is 

Augusta Cottlow will give her only New —_ recital at 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of April 15. 

Godowsky is scheduled to make a concert tour of the Orient 
next season. 

Lillian Ginrich, dramatic soprano of Philadelphia, was a 
recent visitor in New York, 

Renee Chemét, violinist, sailed for France on April 5; he 
will return to America for the 1922-23 season. 

The Music Students’ Educational League will hold a terpsi- 
chorean musicale on April 9. G.N 


STILL MORE LAURELS FOR 
CRIMI AT METROPOLITAN 





Continued Illness of Gigli Makes Change Necessary, and 
New Successes Follow—Gala Performance at Special 
Matinee—Repetitions 


The capacity house that was in attendance at the special 
matinee on Monday, March 28, was treated to a little taste 
of “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Pagliacci,” “Ii Trovatore” and 
“Carmen.” In the Rossini opera, act two of which was 
presented, Dora Chase as Rosina, Rafaelo Diaz as Alma- 
viva, De Luca as Figaro, and Mardones as Basilio, came 
in for their share of the audience’s favor. Florence Easton, 
Morgan Kingston, Pasquale Amato and Mario Laurenti 
were the Nedda, Canio, Tonio and Silvio heard in the first 
act of the Leoncavallo opera. 

The first scene from act four of “I! Trovatore” brought 
forth Frances Peralta as Leonora, again Morgan Kingston 
as Manrico, and Zanelli as the Count di Luna, while Farrar, 
Mellish, Ingram, Harrold, Whiteholl and Martino were the 
participants in the Bizet work. The conductors of the af- 
ternoon’ included Moranzoni, Wolff and Papi. 

“L’Amore pFi Tre Re,” Marcu 28 (Evenine). 

Owing to Gigli’s continued indisposition, Giulio Crimi 
was again called upon on Monday evening, March 28, to save 
the performance of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” by singing 
Avito. Mr. Crimi gave a creditable account of himself. 
He was n good voice and sang his music with tonal rich- 
ness and clarity. In the second act both he and Claudia 
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Muzio, the Fiora, scored individual successes both for their 
fine singing and good, impassioned acting. Inc identally, 
this was the first appearance of the tenor as Avito in New 
York and he had not sung the part in over three years! 

Miss Muzio’s impersonation is a familiar one and she was 
none the less imposing. Danise as Manfredo was excellent 
and Didur was again as Archibaldo. Moranzoni conducted 
with his accustomed aplomb. 

“MapAME Butrerrty,” Marcu 30, 

Poor little Cio Cio San vocalized her romance, comedy 
and tragedy very appealingly, and acted them in the same 
manner, when Geraldine Farrar put herself into the role, 
costume and spirit of the fascinating Japanese damsel in 
the Puccini opera. Mme. Farrar seems never to tire of the 
part and the public seems never to tire of hearing her in it. 
That is as it should be 

Giulio Crimi’s lustrous voice and impassioned style en- 
hanced the tonal attractiveness of the first act considerably. 
Scotti was, as usual, a polished and engaging Sharpless. 

“RicgoLetto,” MArcH 31. 

On Thursday evening, March 31, “Rigoletto” was again 
repeated at the Metropolitan before the usual capacity 
house. Those appearing in the leading roles were more 
or less familiar to the operagoers for they have essayed 
the roles previously, and therefore it is only necessary to 
add that their work aroused warm approval. Cora Chase 
was the Gilda, Charles Hackett the Duke, De Luca the 
Rigoletto, Jose Mardones the Sparafucile. Moranzoni con- 
ducted. 

“La Bonfme,” Apri 1. 

On Friday afternoon, April 1, “La Boheme” was re 
peated at the special matinee at the Metropolitan Opera 
House which attracted a capacity house. Again Lucrezia 
Bori captivated the hearts of her hearers with her be auti- 
ful singing and pathetic impersonation, especially in the 
last act; she is indeed a splendid Mimi, Her capable as- 
sociates were Gigli, Picco, Ananian, Amato and Martino 


as Rodolfo, Schaunard, Benoit, Marcello and Colline. The 
Musetta was in the hands of Mme. Sundelius, whe sang 
and acted charmingly. Papi conducted 
“Tue Biue Birp,” Aprit 2 (MATINEE) 
On Saturday afternoon, April 2, “The Blue Bird” was 


given another hearing at the Metropolitan Opera House. ~ 
The cast was the same as at previous hearings including 
Raymonde Delaunois, Gladys Axman, Marie Tiffany, Flora 


Perini, Marios Laurenti, Cecil Arden, Jeanne Gordon, 
Frances Ingram, Marie Sundelius, Mary Mellish, Alice 
Miriam, Sue Harvard and Thomas Chalmers, etc. These 


singers handled their respective roles successfully, each 
contributing to the general excellence of the performance, 
The animal kingdom was represented by Marie Sundelius 
as the Cat and Thomas Chalmers, who led a dog's life 
for one afternoon, but through no fault of his own. Wolff 
conducted. 

“Zaza,” Aprit 2 (EVENING). 

On Saturday evening, April 2, “Zaza” was repeated at the 
Metropolitan Opera House with Geraldine Farrar and 
Giulio Crimi in the principal roles, in which they had the 
association of De Luca as Cascart, Kathleen Howard as 
Anaide, Cecil Arden as Mme. Dufresne, ete. 

Miss Farrar’s impersonation of the ‘title role has. at- 
tracted too much attention and interest to need further 

(Continued on page A4.) 
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EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN'S 
UNUSUAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Organizer and Conductor of Remarkable Series of Band 
Successful Summer Concerts Given 
in New York 


Concerts 


The name of Edwin Franko Goldman has become better 
known from coast to coast during the past few years, and 
he has been the recipient of many honors. 

In 1918 Mr. Goldman conceived the idea of giving a season 
of free band concerts at Columbia University, and these 
have continued ever since. Their success was so great from 
the start that it has set a new standard for bands and band 
music, and Mr. Goldman's reputation soon increased to such 
an extent that today he is among the most popular con 
ductors in America 

Aside from Mr. Goldman's success as conductor, he or- 
ganized and managed the entire enterprise, even raising the 
funds which made the concerts possible. He also wrote 
all the explanatory program notes describing the music 
played at each concert. In fact, his attention to every detail 
was so marked that the concerts soon became not only the 
talk of the city of New York but spread to musical circles 
outside. Audiences of from 20,000 to 25,000 people came 
nightly from far to hear the organization which Mr. Gold 
man had established and trained. Various critics have re- 
ferred to it as “a symphony orchestra in brass,” a title 
which is well applied and has since clung to the organiza- 
tion 

Before achieving success as a bandmaster, Mr. Goldman 
was well known as a writer of books pertaining to cornet 
playing, and as an expert on matters in relation to the band 
and the playing of wind instruments. His marches and 
other compositions, including “Sagamore,” “Eagle éyes,” 
“Sunapee,” “Columbia,” “Cherokee,” “On the Green” and 
“Star of the Evening,” are winning new laurels for him, 
each of these numbers having made an instantaneous suc- 
cess 

Mr. Goldman is the first musician ever to have been hon 
ored by the city of New York. In May, 1919, on the steps 
of the City Hall, in the presence of over 20,000 people, he 
was presented with a handsome gold watch and chain, the 
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gift of the city, in recognition of services rendered to the 
people. The Mayor and all the city officials were present, 
and afterward a banquet was given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel for the conductor. In May, 1920, another reception 
and concert was given on the steps of the City Hall in 
honor of Mr. Goldman, and in October, 1920, the Goldman 
Concert Band gave a concert at_Carnegie Hall to a “sold 
out house” in the presence of the city officials and many of 
New York’s prominent citizens. The critics were unani- 
mous in their praise, and one paper said Goldman was 
crowned “Bandmasterissimo.” On this occasion a flag of 
the city was presented to the bandmaster on behalf of New 
York and a banquet given at the Plaza. 

Personally, Mr. Goldman is a man of charm, magnetism 
and unusual modesty. His smile and cordiality have won 
him friends in all walks of life. His popularity dates from 
his early boyhood days. When graduating from school, he 
was pinanimously voted the most popular boy in his class, 
and awarded a prize which had been offered by an editor of 
one of the New York daily papers. He still retains that 
happy knack of “making friends” and “being friends” with 
his musicians as well as with his audiences. Tact and dis- 
cretion are his; he is a man of keen perception, accurate 
judgment and level headed business ability. 

The organization of the Goldman Concert Band and the 
establishing of the summer concerts at Columbia University 
are a distinct achievement in this young man’s career. Mr. 
Goldman has raised his organization to a truly artistic 
height by assembling sixty first class muscians, performing 
real music, and imbuing them with the love for their work 
that he himself possesses. All this, plus his gifts as an en- 
thusiastic and truly musical conductor, who is delightfully 
free from irritating mannerisms, combine to make the 
Goldman Concert Band one of the very best. 

The fourth season of summer concerts by this popular 
organization will start on June 6 and continue for twelve 
weeks, until September 2, after which a tour will be made. 
An item of unusual interest for the coming summer is the 
fact that the conductor and all of the soloists were born in 
America. Mr. Goldman hails from Louisville, Ky. The 
soloists include Helen Stover, soprano (born in Ohio) ; 
Frieda Klink, contralto (born in Indianapolis, Ind.), and 
Ernest S. Williams, cornetist (born in Indiana). Every 
member of the band is a full-fledged American om 
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“The girl with the camera mind.”—New York World 


“The illusion was perfect. 
was not an impersonation. It was a re-creation. The 
original cast lived and acted again.” 

—Glenn Frank, editor of Century Magazine. 


“One of the, most finished performances I ever 
attended.”—Dr. C. C. Ayer, University of Colorado. 
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It was not a reading. It 
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Photo by Milton Studio 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 
A recent photograph of the conductor of the Goldman Con- 
cert Band, 








Questions and Answers 


By Effa Ellis Perfield 











1. Why do pupils in the public schools and private stu- 
dios lack rhythm in their musical expression ? 

There are two causes: 

First: Much of the song material is poor. 

Second: Teachers confuse rhythm with pulse (metre) and present 
the wrong thing first. 

Third: Rhythm is not presented through ear, eye and touch. 


2, Why is the #song material” poor? 
First: The words of the average song fit the music only metrically. 
The melody alone may be good, and the words alone may be good, 
but the combination is poor, 
e need musicians who know poetry metrically, rhythmically and 
tonally; and we need poets who know music rhythmically and 
musically as well as metrically. 


3, What are the best songs for the beginner ? 
gress wate ye express the subject. 
ose in which the exac | is € Sse J 
ee S Sue Se t rhythm of the words is expressed by the 
hose in which the “speech melody” is evident in the song melody. 
4, What are the benefits to be derived from songs pos- 
sessing the above characteristics ? 
First: They improve the speaking voice. 
Second: They develop a sense of rhythm. 
Third: They help the monotone. 
Fourth:They are easy to learn, because they are a natural ex- 
pression, 
Fifth: They inspire creative work. 
Sixth: They make singing a self expression and a joy. 


OBITUARY 








Annie Louise Cary 


Annie Louise Cary, one of the first American singers to 
acquire an international reputation, died last Sunday (April 
3) at her home, Norwalk, Conn. She and her husband, 
Charles Monson Raymond, first made their home there in 
1905, Mr. Raymond died in 1909, and his widow was 
buried beside him in the Norwalk Cemetery. The funeral 
services were held at the house Tuesday afternoon. 

Mrs. Raymond had been in failing health all winter, and 
two weeks ago an attack of the grippe brought about a 
general collapse. 

Annie Louise Cary was born October 22, 1841, in Wayne, 
Me., a direct descendant of Elder Brewster of the May- 
flawer company. She was the youngest of six children. 
She began the study of music under J. W. Weatherbee and 
Lyman W. Wheeler in Boston, sang in the quartet at Dr. 
Stowe’s church and in other choirs, and acquired such a 
wee that a testimonial concert provided funds for 
a European visit to foreign masters. 

In 1866 she went to Milan and studied under Giovanni 
Corsi and later with Mme. Viardot-Garcia in Baden-Baden 
and Bottesini in Paris. Lastly she spent six ‘months in 
London under the guidance of Henry C. Deacon. In 1867 
she made her first operatic appearance in Copenhagen as 
Azucena in “Trovatore.” Ferdinand Strakosch then en- 
gaged her for Christiania and Gottenberg, and there fol- 
lowed seasons at Hamburg and Stockholm. At the latter 
city she sang in Italian and the rest of the company in 
Swedish. Her American debut took place in a concert at 
Steinway Hall in September, 1870, under the management 
of Maurice Strakosch, her fellow performers including 
Christine Nilsson, Vieuxtemps, the violinist; Verger and 
Brignoli. Seventeen concerts were given to crowded houses 
at prices then regarded as extremely high. 

er voice had the remarkable range of three and a half 
octaves, but in America Miss Cary was billed as a con- 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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The Trend of Music Week Thought 


When, a year ago, the first steps were taken toward 
organizing a Music Week in New York, there was a ten- 
dency on the part of many of our best musicians and 
artists and those who echoed their opinions, to look upon 
the plan as just another one of those typical American out- 
bursts of enthusiasm, chiefly distinguished for noise and 
failure to accomplish anything of real importance. Most 
of the managers stated that every week was Music Week 
to them, and that they did not see why they should bestir 
themselves. Another class, including many of the art 
patrons and the city’s dilletante, refused to take it seri- 
ously. But the churches, public schools, hundreds of clubs— 
musical and otherwise—and the general public, embraced 
Music Week and took it to their hearts. The bells and 
chimes rang out the glad tiding and more than a million 
of greater New York’s inhabitants proclaimed their belief 
in its benefits and paid some form of tribute to music, the 
most democratic of the arts. 

Then the Music Weck idea, so carefully worked out, that 
C. M. Tremaine of the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music for many months, began to travel, and 
before many weeks had elapsed twelve cities in various 
parts of the country had organized and celebrated a Music 
Week of their own. 

All of this was last year when New York’s Music Week 
was newly born. Now comes New York’s second Music 
Week, to open on April 17. And what about the best mu- 
sicians, the artists, the managers and the conservative 
patrons of art who hesitated last year? They are getting 
in line. They are lending their names and influence to the 
movement. They are joining hands with the general public 
and with business interests in an effort to spread the in- 
fluence of music, realizing that concert of action and 
definite concentration of thought will accomplish more than 
independent action on the part of any one particular class. 

And so Music Week in 1921 will make its bow spon- 
sored by distinguished patrons and patronesses and an 
advisory committee of our foremost musicians and artists, 
while the Music Week General Committee contains the 
names of those representative of almost every avenue of 
the city’s life, including business interests, churches, the 
Board of Education and many others. 


Mana-Zucca Charms Miami 


When Mana-Zucca appeared recently in a concert in 
Miami, Fla., she scored a distinct personal success, as the 
following lines from the Metropolis of March 15 would 
indicate: “Mana-Zucca was the undisputed star of last 
night’s program. She was more than that. She was the 
sun around which all other stars revolved. And after it 
was all over, it was hard to determine whether this was the 
result of her wonderfully sunny personality that went right 
over the footlights or of her extraordinary talent as a pian- 
ist, or the program genius who featured so strongly the 
young composer’s compositions, Mana-Zucca has everything— 
youth, beauty, charm of manner, personality and talent to 
take one’s breath away. That a girl of twenty-six summers 
should have written all the excellent numbers that were 
sung and played last night, and many others besides, must 
place her in the ranks of this country’s musical prodigies. 
And in addition to all that has been mentioned, this New 
York young woman, after the concert was over and a hand- 
ful of her more ardent admirers who remained to beg 
more, sat down to the piano and in a group of musical 
readings displayed histrionic ability and gifts of the high- 
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est order until people began to wonder how she ever decided 
which of her many talents to stress in her artistic career.” 

The critic of the Miami Herald was none the less en- 
thusiastic, for he said in part: “Mana-Zucca scored a nota- 
ble success with her brilliant playing of her own composi- 
tions. She has a winning personality and is an artist of 
recognized ability, She was given flattering encores 
and many beautiful flowers were sent to the stage for her.” 


Macbeth’s Great Concert Season 


Following her operatic season, which included eighteen 
performances with the Chicago Opera in Chicago and New 
York, the last of which resulted in a great ovation, Flor- 
ence Macbeth is again breaking records by concert appear- 
ances, With over fifty already to her credit, she has taken 
up her interrupted tour and since has added Charlotte and 
Durham, N. C,; Savannah, Ga., and Erie, Pa. Her recent 
recitals were at Lindsborg, Kan., March 27; Two Rivers, 
Wis., on April 4; Ottawa, IIl., April 6. She will sing at 
St. Joseph, Mo., April 8; Memphis, Tenn., April 10, and 
Charleston, S. C., April 16. With a few days in New York 
for the making of Columbia records, the popular soprano 
then starts out once more, making more appearances in the 
South and Middle West, among which is one at the Evans- 
ton Festival. Some concerts follow in the North, in which 
is included the Boston Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebrations. 

The number of Miss Macbeth’s appearances in the season 
1921-22 is indisputable evidence of her great popularity in 
the concert field, 


Eddy Brown Honeymooning 


Halina Bruzovna, the noted Polish actress whom Eddy 
Brown married in Greenwich, Conn., a few weeks ago, 
volunteered her services for a performance of “The 
Dancer” at'the Henry Miller Theater on Sunday evening, 
March 27, for the benefit of the Polish-American Orphans’ 
Relief Association. Mme. Bruzovna had the title role, 
and put into her impersonation all the temperament and fire 
which the role called for. Mr. Brown was one of the hun- 
dreds in the audience who enjoyed the performance. On 
March 28 the violinist and his wife left New York for a 
tour by motor through the South Atlantic States. 
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Words and Music 
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Credit Due G. G. Bassani 
The picture of Arturo Toscanini and La Scala Orches- 
tra, which appeared in the illustrated section of the Mu- 
SICAL Courter, issue of January 20, should have carried a 
line to the effect that it was reproduced by courtesy of 
G, G. Bassani, Milan. The Musicat Courter is glad to 
make that acknowledgment herewith. 


Idis Lazar Scores at Globe Concert 


According to the Evening Globe of March 29, “Idis 
Lazar, the Western pianist, a product of Jonas and Grain- 
ger, gave the best act of the evening in a group of Grieg, 
which caught the Norwegian atmosphere and displayed her 
ample technic,” when she appeared as soloist at the Globe 
concert held at De Witt Clinton High School the previous 
evening. 


Concert Engagements for Ernest Davis 


Among the numerous engagements booked for this season 
for Ernest Davis, the tenor, mention might be made of 
Fremont and Delaware, Ohio; Chicago, Quincy and La 
Salle, Ill.; Lindsborg and Emporia, Kan.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Wahpeton and Ellendale, N. D., and Albert Lea, 
Minn. 
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THE CHECHO-SLOVAKIAN DIVA 


“A voice of gold and silver.” 
—Henry T. Finck, N. Y. Eve. Post. 


“Emmy Destinn is one of the great- 
est artists of the time.” . 
—Alexis Chitty, Grove’s Dictionary. 


“There is no word but beauty for the 
singing of Mme. Destinn.”—Henry 
T. Parker, Boston Transcript. 
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Marion Chapin, Soprano 

A late season debutante was Marion Chapin, soprano, 
who gave her first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Monday afternoon, March 28. She has a lyric voice, espe- 
cially pure and clear in the upper register, having that 
peculiar “floating” quality which so many voices lack, and 
which is associated only with perfect breathing. The pro- 
duction of the voice is excellent. It is even throughout its 
range. It is evident, too, that it is directed through a pro- 
gram by a marked intelligence. Her diction is excellent, both 
in English and French, the two languages on her program, 
and her singing that of one whose musical impulses are 
right and rightly executed. The recital began with Mozart, 
Beethoven, and then Handel, his “Sweet Bird,” with flute 
obligato, showing the possibility for flexibility in the singer's 
voice, A French group included three songs marked “first 
time,” Koechlin’s “L’Hiver” and “Le Matin” and Dupont’s 
“Cendrillon,” the latter being especially effective. A group 
of three songs with flute obligato was of particular interest 

Ravel’s “La Flute Enchantée,” Hue’s “Soir paien,” a 
charming number, delightfully done and vociferously ap- 
plauded, and Stravinsky’s wordless “Pastoral,” to which 
Richard Hageman had added a clever flute part. If Stra- 
vinsky hears it, he will realize what he missed in not pro- 
viding the flute part originally. It is an unusual number 
and, finely done through the artistic coéperation of the 
singer, Daniel Maquarre, flutist, and Richard Hageman at 
the piano, was perhaps the high light of the program. An 
old English number, with some delightful and unique bird 
effects—Cooke’s “Over Hill, Over Dale’—was in the last 
group, with a fine MS. song of Henry Hadley’s, “If You 
Would Have It So,” and one of Hageman’s, “Nature’s 
Holiday,” another effective song to add to those which he 
has written in the last few years. All in all it was a pro- 
gram out of the ordinary and showed that thought had 
been expended on its arrangement. There was a good- 
sized audience that liked the work of the singer—as well it 
might—and did not hesitate to show it with liberal applause 
and numerous recalls. Richard Hageman was as thorough- 
ly competent as ever at the piano. 


National Symphony Orchestra 


On Monday evening and Tuesday afternoon, March 28 
and 29, the following program was given under the baton 
of Artur Bodanzky, who again resumed conductorship of 
the National Symphony concerts, following the departure 
of Mengelberg: Overture to "Der Freischiitz,” Von 
Weber; symphony No. 2, in. D major, op. 73, Brahms; the 
prelude to “Die Meistersinger”; “Siegfried in the Forest,” 
from “Siegfried”; “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” from “Got- 
terdammerung,” and the overture to “Rienzi,” Wagner. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Bodanzky was given a warm 
reception and that his reading of the above mentioned 
numbers aroused the admiration and appreciation of the 
large audiences. The Brahms and Wagner numbers called 
forth particular demonstrations of approval. 


Helen Teschner-Tas, Violinist 


A truly well equipped violinist, in technic, tone and mu- 
sicianship, is Helen Teschner-Tas. She affords a striking 
example of a young artist who takes her task seriously and 
strives not to astonish or to startle, but merely to interpret 
the message of the composer and to make herself the sym- 
pathetic interpretative medium. Of a deeply studious nature 
and gifted with typical violin talent, Mme. Teschner-Tas 
has the esthetic and musical materia! with which to make 
her mission successful, and her public appearances in New 
York have been occasions for much satisfaction on the 
part of those who have become tired of the technical 
trickery and arbitrarily unconventional readings which 
some of the violin performers are presenting these days as 
the modern art on the fiddle. 

Mme. Teschner-Tas did the Brahms D minor sonata 
(with accomplished and artistic Coenraad Bos at the piano) 
and breathed into her part a spirit of convincing devotion 
and musical nobility. In the Bach G minor sonata (unac- 
companied) the young player touched the highest plane of 
her endeavors, and with mind and fingers accomplished a 
lofty proclamation. Aeolian Hall rang with long continued 
and well deserved applause for so fine a Bach presentment. 

Shorter pieces by Grasse, Kreisler, Wieniawski, Tschai- 
kowsky, and Frederick Jacobi (a delightful prelude dedi- 
cated to the concert giver) closed the program and earned 
further honors for Mme. Teschner-Tas, who proved that, in 
addition to broad and elevating versions of the classics, she 
is able to put forth also piquant and picturesque appeals in 
pieces that make their primary plea to the ear and the 
lighter emotions. 


MARCH 29 





Letz Quartet 


The third and last subscription concert of the season of 
the Letz Quartet, at Aeolian Hall, March 29, brought the 
usual large attendance. A Beethoven program was given, 
illustrating his three periods, the works performed being 
originally produced in 1800, 1810 and 1826. It is difficult 
to appreciate the attitude of the public of 1800-1826, when 
the C minor quartet was hailed as “outlandish,” the F 
minor quartet as “senseless,” and the B flat major quartet, 
op. 130, as “impossible.” They all sound sweetly sane now. 

Spontaneous playing, perfect unity and_ clearness, all 
characterized the playing of this quartet. The sometimes 
boisterous humor of the closing movement of the first 
quartet and the canonic motive in the scherzo were well 
brought out. Worth noting was the perfect manner of 
playing of the chromatic fugue in the second movement of 
the F minor quartet, where a slip on the part of any player 
would be a calamity. ; 

Beethoven was deaf and crankier than ever when he 
composed the last quartet, yet there are lofty, noble, grace- 
ful and ing moments in the work. Needless to say, 


all three quartets were received with appreciative applause, 
the players being recalled many times. 


Harold Morris, Pianist 


Harold Morris, whose splendid pianism was_ recently 
commended in these columns on the occasion of his New 
York recital, was again heard at Aeolian Hall on March 
29, this time in a program of his own compositions. There 
were three sonatas, two for piano alone and one for piano 
and violin, of which the violin part was brilliantly played 
by Albert Stoessel. None of these works are in the nature 
of program music, and the titles of the various movements 
give no indication of the thought by which they were in- 
spired. This fact is mentioned merely because so much 
modern music is programmatic and composers of absolute 
music are rather the exception than the rule. 

Mr. Morris has a massive technic as a pianist and a no 
less all embracing technic as a composer. His works are 
apparently extremely difficult to play, and they are certainly 
not easy to listen to with any idea of critical analysis. 
Like all big works, especially works conceived in the mod- 
ern idiom, they should be heard often before an opinion as 
to their merit is ventured. 

But the first impression was that we were in the presence 
of a real composer, one who has ideas and who knows how 
to develop them. There were many brilliant, stirring mo- 
ments, fine, broad climaxes and vivid harmonic and contra- 
puntal colonization. 

There was a large audience and hearty applause. 


MARCH 31 


Lucille Oliver, Pianist 

On Thursday afternoon, March 31, an interesting young 
pianist made her debut at Aeolian Hall before a good sized 
audience in a program that was well arranged in two 
groups. The first of these contained two preludes and 
fugues, Bach; the Chopin ballade in F minor, and the two 
Debussy selections—“Les sons et les parfums tournent 
dans |’ aid du soir” and “Ce que vu le vent d’Ouest.” Two 
Armenian folk songs, “Lépo Lélé” and a wedding march 
arranged by Brockway, Leginska’s scherzo after Tagore 
(first time), MacDowell’s “To the Sea” and “Witches’ 
Dance,” as well as the Liszt “Mazeppa,” etude transcen- 
dente, completed the program. 

Miss Oliver, who is a pupil of Leginska’s, revealed a 
natural talent, which has been carefully developed under 
the direction of her teacher. Her technic is well grounded 
and she has a nicety for feeling and proper shading. In 
the Brockway works she gave evidence of delicacy in touch, 
while in the Leginska selection she showed that she is 
capable of a thunderous tone. There were many interest- 
ing things about Miss Oliver’s playing and she was well 
received by her listeners. The Leginska composition is 
most unique in treatment and Miss Oliver’s interpretation 
of it was warmly applauded—so much so that she could 
have repeated it. 

There were several encores and many flowers, and all in 
all the debut was a success. 


Yvette Guilbert and Pupils 


Yvette Guilbert and her pupils gave another of their in- 
imitable recitals at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater on 
March 31 before an audience that taxed the capacity of the 
house. Mme. Guilbert did songs of the middle ages, popular 
songs and two Baudelaire songs set to very commonplace 
music by Rollinat. Her pupils did the Cathedral Images, 
some songs of a gay sort that were altogether charming, 
and a tragic Baudelaire song: “Noter Dame de la Mort,” 
all of which served to illustrate the excellence of Mme. 
Guilbert’s methods of teaching. 

Why is Mme. Guilbert so seldom heard here in solo 
recitals? Every time one sees her extraordinary and 
original art one asks the same question. It is certain that 
there is no one like her. She has built up an art of her 
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own, a splendid, vivid art, that all the world should love. 
Perhaps it is that she does her things in French, a lan- 
guage that all the world does not understand? However 
that may be, it is a loss to America that Mme. Guilbert is 
heard only on rare occasions. 

Leon Sampaix, Pianist 

Leon Sampaix, head of the piano department at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, on Thursday evening, March 31. There was a fairly 
good sized audience which seemed most appreciative of his 
work. He opened the program with the Scarlatti toccata 
and sonata and the Liapounoff variations on a Russian 
theme, works in which he at once showed himself to be an 
artist who merited the applause which was accorded him. 
This was followed by the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No, 2; 
novellette in G, op. 17, No. 1, Medtner; “The Lark,” 
Glinka-Balakirew; polka on a theme by W. R., Rachmani- 
noff; etude de salon, Karpow; toccata, Schumann; “Wed- 
ding Cake Waltz,” Saint-Saéns, and the Chopin polonaise 
in A flat major. 

Mr. Sampaix possesses a large and facile technic and a 
wealth of interpretative ability. His playing, while adher- 
ing to classic ideals, is never dry, and his ability to interest 
his audience was manifest. 


APRIL 1 
Elise Gardner, Soprano 


Elise Gardner made her New York debut in a song re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, on Friday evening, April 1. The 
possessor of a soprano voice of good quality, she made a 
very favorable impression. She sings with decided artistry 
and interprets her numbers with unusual intelligence, a 
feature which is always found in pupils of Mme. Niessen- 
Stone, with whom she studied over five years, 

Her program was made up of four groups, comprising: 
“D Del Mio Dolce Ardor,” Gluck; “La Violette,” Scarlatti ; 
“OQ Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” Handel; “The 
Mermaid’s Song,” Haydn; “Beau Soir,” Debussy; “Car- 
naval,” Fourdrain; “Il Niege” (which had to be repeated), 
Bemberg; the same composer’s “Aime moi’; Brahms’ “Von 
Ewiger Liebe” and “Botschaft”; “Verborgenheit,” Wolf; 
“Hemliche Aufforderung,” Strauss; “April Weather,” 
Rogers; “Blue Flower” (in manuscript), Kirk Ridge; “Mi- 
nor and Major,” Spross; “The Cave,” Schneider, and 
“Love Is the Wind,” MacFadyen, to which she added three 
encores. 

Miss Gardner received much sincere applause and many 
beautiful floral offerings. Coenraad V. Bos furnished fine 
accompaniments. ‘ 

arolyn Carré, Soprano 


An American singer new to New York won an instant 
success with a good-sized audience at Aeolian Hall on April 
1 in a recital of songs unusually well arranged in present- 
ing beauty and color progressively so as to reach a climax 
in the American group. This artist’s name is Carolyn 
Carré, and she possesses a voice of such beauty that one is 
impelled to ask why she has never before braved the 
rigors of the metropolis. Upon this occasion she sang an 
Italian group of four songs, of which the most effective 
was the brilliant “Tu fai la Superbetta” by Fesch—a fine 
song by a now almost forgotten composer. Following this 
was a lovely reading of Brahms’ “Oh, That I Might Re- 
trace the Way,” in which the singer expressed in full the 
deep intensity of the composer’s thought. Grieg’s “Odalisk” 
and Strauss’s “Serenade” were no less effective, and the 
latter was received with the enthusiasm its brilliant render- 
ing deserved. Three French songs—“Chere Nuit,” Bache- 
let; “Conseils a Nina,” Wekerlin, and “Fleur Jetee,” Faure, 
showed this artist in a different mood and gave opportunity 
for the use of her luscious and velvety middle register. 

She was accompanied by Coenraad Bos who played her 
accompaniments with his usual grace and mastery. 


National Symphony Orchestra: Rudolph Ganz, 
Soloist 


On Friday afternoon, April 1, Artur Bodanzky led the 
National Symphony Orchestra in a program which began 
and ended with an overture—“The Marriage of Figaro” and 
“The Bartered Bride”—and had in between them the eighth 
symphony of Beethoven and the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
piano concerto, with Rudolph Ganz as soloist. The new con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Orchestra was heartily greeted when 
he came on and gave a spirited, virile reading of the con- 
certo, with fine delicacy in the slow movement. Mr. Ganz 
is a sterling pianist and one hopes that he will not entirely 
neglect his instrument in favor of the baton. He was 
recalled repeatedly after the brilliant finale. Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s best offering of the afternoon was his fine read- 
ing of the Beethoven symphony, in the true spirit—although 
there was not quite enough “scherzando” in the allegretto. 
The “Bartered Bride” overture was done with real bravura. 


APRIL 2 


Clara ‘Clemens, Contralto 


Clata Clemens gave an interesting recital at Aeolian Hall 
on April 2 before a large audience which was generous in 
its applause both for the singer and the composer. There 
are many who do not like Brahms enough to care to listen 
to an entire program made up of his works, but there is 
always opposed to this a very large and enthusiastic group 
of Brahmsians who would like all programs to include at 
least one Brahms number, and would not mind if all pro- 
grams were made up chiefly of the works of the Viennese 
master. It was with delight that these welcomed Clara 
Clemens in her Brahms recital. The songs were all sung 
in English, quite properly, for who should sing English 
better than the daughter of Mark Twain. And it may 
be said that the English text greatly added to the pleasure 
to be derived from these songs, of which the music is so 
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closely allied to the text that if the sense of the poem is not 
understood, at least in outline, much of the achievement 
of the composer is lost. 

It would serve nothing to list the twenty songs which 
were sung on this occasion. Many of them were standard 
favorites, and their innate charm was enhanced by this 
singer’s interpretation of them. Chiefly attractive were 
“The Maiden’s Song,” “To My Sweetheart,” “Why Art 
Thou Seeking to Hold Me,” and of course two without 
which no Brahms program would be complete—“Thou Art 
My Glorious Queen” and the “Sapphic Ode.” There were 
numerous encores and much well deserved applause in 
which Walter Golde, the accompanist, shared. 


Mishel Piastro, Violinist 


At his violin recital on Saturday evening, April 2, in 
Carnegie Hall, Mishel Piastro again demonstrated that he 
is an artist of exceptional ability. His finished playing on 
this occasion won the same esteem for him as at previous 
performances. Mr. Piastro presented a program somewhat 
out of the ordinary. He opened with Glazounoff’s con- 
certo in A minor, which he played with decided artistry. 
This was followed by a group containing the aria from 
the Goldmark concerto and “Improvisation” by Gustav 
Saenger, which latter number was redemanded. 

Group III contained besides three transcriptions by the 
concert giver: “Allegrissimo,” Scarlatti; “The Lonely 
Wanderer,” Grieg; and “Minuet e l’antico,” Seeboeck; 
“Sparks,” by Dont-Auer, and “Capriccio” waltz, Wieni- 
awski. Of this group “The Lonely Wanderer” and “Minuet 
a l’antico” had to be repeated. 

As a closing number he rendered with much brilliance 
Sarasate’s “Carmen” fantasie. Josef Adler accompanied. 


Max and Margarita Selinsky, Violinists 


It was an interesting and musicianly program for two 
violins that Max and Margarita Mandelstam Selinsky pre- 
sented at Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, April 2. Such 
a recital is quite out of the ordinary and when two excellent 
artists, such as they are, present so novel a program, there 
is genuine musical worth represented. With Roger Deming 
at the piano they played the Moszkowski suite, the Sinding 
Serenade, op. 56, both of them familiar numbers of the two- 
violin repertory, and, as a novelty for America, Paul Juon’s 
“Silhouettes,” op. 43, on Russian themes, effectively made 
sketches with delightful lights and shadows well brought 
out by the players. The final group, without piano, in- 
cluded a “Melancholie” and “Danse Caprice” by Hermann 
Zilcher, Spohr’s “Larghetto,” and to end with, an arrange- 
ment of the famous “Perpetuum Mobile” of Franz Ries, 
specially made for and dedicated to the Selinskys by the 
composer. The audience was small at the beginning but 
there were many late comers, and as the audience swelled 
in size it waxed, too, in enthusiasm. 


APRIL 3 
Josef Liisviane, Pianist 


What was originally announced as a two-piano recital 
by Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne at Carnegie Hall on 


27 


Saturday afternoon, April 3, turned out to be a solo recital 
by the latter, with a program which included the fifteen 
variations and fugue in E flat of Beethoven, the Weber- 
Tausig “Invitation to the Dance,” three Rubinstein numbers 
and a group of Chopin—not to mention the encores. It is 
hard to find anything new to say about Mr. Lhevinne’s 
playing. Its good qualities are nowhere better seen than 
in the Weber-Tausig number, where his extraordinary 
technic is employed in bringing out all the beauty there is 
in the music so unobtrusively that one does not notice the 
technic for itself. The Rubinstein etudes—rarely heard 
nowadays—were brilliantly done and in the Chopin group, 
the Barcarolle and the Fantasie Impromptu stood out, 
There was Mr. Lhevinne’s usual large audience and all the 
wonted enthusiasm. 


The Friends of Music: Marion Telva, George 
Meader, William Gustafson, Soloists; Chorus 
and Orchestra 


At Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 3, the last 
concert by the Friends of Music was given before a good 
sized audience. The entire afternoon was devoted to a 
program of Bach music. The program was a thoroughly 
enjoyable one and there is hardly a doubt but that the audi- 
ence was composed of people especially interested in his 
compositions. Selections by the orchestra, Mr. Bodanzky 
conducting, were: concerto grosso in F for orchestra, the 
cantatas “Ah, Hapless Man” and “God's Time Is Best.” 
It is needless to say the applause was tremendous as a 
result of his fine wielding of the baton. The chorus, which 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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dramatic temperament, 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, Soprano, CHARMS THRONGS with Soprano Solos 


A particularly well-chosen program, and an interesting soloist from New 
York, Estelle Liebling, combined to furnish an extremely satisfactory after- 
noon’s musical diversion. Miss Liebling’s name is one to command respect, 
coming from a family whose musical distinction is a matter of national recog- 
nition. Miss Liebling was given the cordial welcome which her position 
and attainments justify. In her two arias and in the group of songs, she 
displayed the art of the coloratura singer developed to a high degree of 
proficiency, as well as much artistic skill, and a most agreeable quality of 
voice.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


The soloist of the day was Estelle Liebling, a dramatic soprano, whose voice 
is very appealing in the middle and upper registers, and approaches con- 
tralto quality in the lower compass. She displayed a great degree of 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Miss Estelle Liebling was much applauded for her two arias, and for her 
group of songs.—Cincinnati Times Star. 
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28 
CINCINNATI APPRECIATES 
ITS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Increased Aitendance Very Marked—Gluck, Zimbalist, 
Beck, Spiering, Shattuck Among the Visiting Artists— 
O. F. M. C. Plans—Maitland with Woman's Club— 
College of Music Concert—Conservatory of 
Music Items—Musical Art and Matinee 
Musical Gives Program—Notes 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 14, 1921.—The increasing popu- 
larity of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is being 
shown in a practical way by the larger numbers who at- 
tend, The ninth concert of the symphony series for the 
present season was given on March 4 and 5 at Emery 
Auditorium, the program containing some very interesting 
among which were “Jour de Fete,” by Vreula, 
by Sibelius. The opening number on the 
program was the “Coriolan” overture by Beethoven, which 
was played with feeling. The symphony given was that of 
Theo. Ysaye in F major, which was heard at the last May 
festival and which was repeated by request. It was given 
a sympathetic reading by the director, as was to have been 

expected, 

Henri Scott was the soloist. His deep, 
coupled with his dramatic and pleasing manner, made his 
numbers He sang an aria from Mozart's * ‘Don 
Giovanni,” the air of Cardinal Brogni from “La Juive,” 
by Halevy, and the “Siewe of Kazann” from “Boris Go- 
dounoft,” by Moussorgsky. For an encore he sang the 
“Evening Star” from “Tannhauser,” Wagner. 

The sixth popular concert was given on the afternoon 


numbers, 
and “Finijandia,”’ 


ric h voice, 


impressive 


of February 27, at Music Hall, when Director Eugene 
Ysaye was in his customary place. The audience was 
large, filled with enthusiasm, and enjoyed the perform- 


a more elaborate one than has been given on these 
occasions for some time, The principal number was the 
“New World” symphony, by Dvorak; it was delightfully 
rendered, Among other offerings were the entr'acte from 
“King Manfred,” by Reinicke, and the legend for orches- 
tra, “Zorahayda,” by Svendsen. The soloist was a local 
singer, Charlotte Sandman, lyric who is com- 


ance, 


soprano, 
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pleting her musical education under Minnie Tracey. She 
sang with good voice that shows larger possibilities, the 
aria “Thou Charming Bird,” by David and the “Shadow 
Dance,” from “Dinorah,” by Meyerbeer. 

One of the most enjoyable concerts thus far given of 
the popular series was presented by the orchestra on March 
15 at Music Hall, under the direction of Eugene Ysaye. 
The program included the “Oberon” overture, by Weber; 
“Marche Militaire,” by Schubert; “Scenes Pittoresques,” 
by Massenet; scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”; tone poem, “Exile,” by Eugene Ysaye, 
closing with the “Merry Wives of Windsor” overture, by 
Nicolai. The outstanding feature of the concert was a 
duo concertant for two flutes and orchestra by Doppler. 
This was played by two members of the orchestra, George 
Gundersen-Soelier and Ewald Haun. It is not often that 
concert goers are permitted to hear a flute solo, and the 
announcement brought out a good number to enjoy the 
novelty. The participants were rewarded with well mer- 
ited applause, which became so insistent that an encore 
was played with the harp as an accompaniment. 

GLUCK-ZIMBALIST RECITAL. 

A joint recital was given by Alma Gluck and Efrem 
Zimbalist at Music Hall, February 21. The audience was 
large and appreciative. Mme. Gluck has the happy faculty 
of being able to please her audience. Her songs were those 
that have a wide appeal. The response on the part of the 
audience was such as to prove its delight. Mm Zimbalist’s 
playing is marked by a care in the matter of technic and 
detail that is good to hear. His numbers included a concerto 
in A major by Mozart and the “Carmen” fantasy by Bizet- 
Sarasate. 

Beck-SpiertnGc At CoLtitece or Music Concert, 

The third concert in the subscription series at the College 
of Music was given at the Odeon. The two principal par- 
ticipants were former students at the college who have won 
an enviable place in the musical world since their gradua 
tion from the college. They were Alma Beck, contralto, 
and Theodore Spiering, violinist. There were a number 
of pleasing compositions given by both and the concert was 
indeed a delightful one from an artistic point. The 
performance was much enjoyed and enabled the partici- 
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“Noted artists have appeared in Dubuque again and 
again and have favorably impressed local audiences, 
but there is one artist who will never be forgotten by 
those who had the opportunity to hear her sing. The 
party in question is none other than Francesca Zarad, 
the superb soprano who appeared at the First Congre- 
gational Church Wednesday evening. To say she was 
wonderful would hardly describe her. She possesses 
a rich, high soprano voice, which, combined with a 
compelling personality, fairly fascinates her listeners. 
Madame Zarad does not merely sing—she throws her- 
self into her song and lives the part, and, more than 
that, makes her audience live it also. To hear her sing 
is to be uplifted; while she is singing the sordid things 
of life vanish and you wonder how there could be 
such things as hate and envy and deceit in the world. 
When she stops you wake from your dream with a 
start and as you join in the enthusiastic applause you 
marvel at the power of the young singer, who brings 
out the good in your nature and makes you feel that 
living is more than worth the while. 


Too much cannot be said about Madame Zarad; it 
would take a genius to adequately describe her art. 
But this much we can say, and Dubuquers who heard 
her sing will agree with us, that the musical world 
among its members a 
calibre.” 


is indeed fortunate to have 


singer of Madame Zarad’s 
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pants to give a favorable account of themselves on this 
occasion. The college will give an annual concert by its 
former’ students in order that practical proof can be given 
of just what progress has been made by those who have 
been educated there. 

O. F. M. C. Prawns. 

Plans are being made for the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs to be held here on March 30, 
31 and April 1, at the Hotel Sinton. The meeting will be 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Musical Club of Cin- 
cinnati, which will act as hostess to the association, One 
feature that is attracting attention is the fact that prizes 
are offered which will amount to $200. 

MAITLAND WITH WoMAN’s CLup, 

The Cincinnati Woman’s Club gave a delightful song 
recital several days ago, on which occasion Robert Mait- 
land, baritone, was the principal figure. His program in- 
cluded the recitative and aria from Bach’s “St. Matthew’s 
Passion,” four serious songs by Brahms, and a group of 
songs by R. Hahn. The program closed with “L’Attente,” 
by Saint-Saéns. The entire program was much enjoyed. 

VariED ProGraAM AT Benerit CONCERT, 

A concert for the benefit of the Blind Welfare Associa- 
tion of Ohio was given at the Odeon on March 10 by Joseph 
J. Settelmayer, who is widely known in musical circles here. 
The concert was varied and included both vocal and instru- 
mental numbers. Those participating were Franklin Bens, 
Leo Stoffregen, Elfrida Lehrter, Vera Wright, Celeste 
Bradley, Emma Buenger, Dorothy Weis and Elizabeth 
Settelmayer. 

ConservATORY OF Music IEMs, 

A delightful concert was given recently at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music by William Kraupner, Jean 
Ten Have and Karl Kirksmith in a chamber music pro- 
gram for piano, violin and cello. The concert was enjoyed 
by a large audience, for the participants enjoy an excellent 
reputation, The program was made up of interesting num- 
bers including the sonata in C minor by Edward Grieg, 
for piano and violin; the Saint-Saéns trio in E minor for 
piano, violin and cello, both numbers being rendered in a 
pleasing and artistic manner 

Two-piano recitals are rare enough, but rarer still is a 
recital given by two such artists as Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska and Jean Verd, who presented a program of 
unusual interest at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
recently, The numbers, with the exception of Schumann, 
were examples of the modern French and Belgian schools. 
The interpretation of the music left nothing to be desired. 
There was an apparent sympathy of idea and interpreta- 
tion, a fine sense of values and shading, a really remark- 
able ensemble. After the last number the artists, acquies- 
cing to insistent applause, played an additional group. 

Seconp Musicat Art Society Concert. 

The Musical Art Society of Cincinnati gave the second 
concert of its sixth season at the Odeon. The organization 
is made up of a mixed body of voices, and under the direc- 
tion of John J. Fehring has made notable progress. The 
principal number on the program was the “Paradise and the 
Peri,” by Schumann, which was given in a manner that 
showed the character of training received by the singers. 
The part of the Peri was sung by Hazel Motz, and the 
solo quartet included Mabel.Kountz, Rilla Egbers, George 
Mulhauser and William Fluke. Several other interesting 
numbers were given preceding the Schumann work. The 
organ accompaniments were played by Edward Fehring, 
and Thelma Copeland accompanied at the piano. 

ArtHurk SHATTUCK witH MATINEE MUSICAL. 

The fourth concert of the season was given some days 
ago in the ballroom of the Hotel Gibson by the Matinee 
Musical Club, on which occasion there was present the 
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largest audience that has thus far attended these events. 
The artist was Arthur Shattuck, pianist, whose ability was 
made clear to those who had the pleasure of hearing him. 
His numbers were performed in a way that left naught but 
a most delightful impression on his hearers. There were 
other numbers wherein some members of the club partici- 
pated. These included Mary Conrey Thuman, Mrs. Joseph 
Ryan and Mrs. Raymond Shealor, all of whom sang a 
number of songs. 


Notes. 


The Clifton Music Club gave an excellent program of 
modern music on March 1 at the home of Mrs, Dan W. 
McCarthy. Quite a number participated in the songs on 
this occasion, and there were violin and piano solos given 
as well. 

A concert was given on February 22 on the new: East 
High School organ by Charles Heinroth, organist of the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. The program included the 
adagio from the C major toccata of Bach and the “Egyp- 
tian” suite of Stoughton. He was warmly applauded. 

The College of Mysic has just been awarded a gift that 
will add materially to the space of the institution, In 
memory of her late husband, Frederick H, Alms, who was 
at one time president of the college, his widow, Eleanora 
C. Alms, will acquire the building adjoining the college 
on the north and present it to the institution. It amounts 
to about $50,000. The new section will be remodeled and 
used for quarters for out-of-town students, library and 
more studio facilities. The funds for making the changes 
will also be provided by the donor. Last May, Mrs, Alms 
gave the college $15,000 in the form of three scholarships 
in memory of her husband. 

The first of a pair of concerts under the auspices of the 
Mothers of Democracy was given in Memorial Hall re- 
cently. The artists were Bernado Oktansky, baritone; Lil- 
lian Pringle, cellist, and Florence Brinkman, pianist. The 
concert was much enjoyed. 

Minnie Tracey gave an attractive program on Febru- 
ary 25 at the Woman’s Club, when she presented a num- 
ber of musicians in what she called a “Scandinavian After- 
noon,” on which occasion she presented a scenario showing 
the home life in Sweden. She also talked on the music 
of Norway, Finland, Denmark and Sweden. The musical 
program was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The sacred cantata, “Penitence, Pardon and Patience,” 
by Maunder, was sung by the men and boy choirs of Grace 
Episcopal Church. 

The Westwood Choral Club, assisted by the Community 
Center Orchestra of Westwood Community Center, gave 
a compet at the Westwood School Auditorium on Febru- 
ary 27. 

B. W. Foley, newly appointed voice teacher, and Adolf 
Hahn, the new teacher of violin at the College of Music, 
have begun their classes at the above institution. 

Gordon Graham gave an organ recital at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Norwood, recently, 

Dwight Anderson, a post graduate of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, and a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, 
gave a concert on February 25 in Recital Hall. 

The fifth organ recital of the season by Charles Gray 
was held at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A concert was presented in the auditorium of Trinity 
M. E. Church by the Trinity Orchestra, of sixty-five pieces, 
under the direction of George R. Myers. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra left on the evening 
of March 6 on its ninth tour of the current season. The 
orchestra goes to new territory, which includes Syracuse 
and Buffalo, N. Y.; Indiana, Pa.; Richmond, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. This will be the last tour of the pres- 
ent season by the orchestra. 

Charles J. Young presented his junior and senior pupils 
in two programs recently at his residence in Clifton. 

Frederick Shailer Evans presented his pupil, Leah Mor- 
ris, in a piano recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music on March 3. 

Leo Thuis presented his advanced pupils in a vocal re- 
cital at Assembly Hall, Odd Fellows.Temple, March 1. 

John A. Hoffman presented Louis Johnen, baritone, in 
a song recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on 
sn 8. He possesses a fine voice, and sings with much 
charm. ‘ 

The Norwood Community Orchestra, under the direction 
of Harry H. Fetz, gave a concert at the Norwood City Hall 
Auditorium recently. He was assisted by Nellie M. Caddy, 
+ a C. Daulton and reading numbers by pupils of Edna 

aker. 

Fritz Simmermann, lyric tenor, and Marcelle Grandville, 
Swiss soprano, assisted by Helen Hofer, Cincinnati so- 
prano, gave a concert at the Odeon. 

Lucile Wilkin, pianist, pupil of Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, gave a Schumann program at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music a few evenings ago. Her playing 
was marked by excellent style. 

Charles Gray, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has been 
elected a colleague of the American Guild of Organists. 

The junior pupils of the organ department, under the 
direction of Lillian Arkell Rixford, at the College of Music, 
gave a recital recently. 

The advanced pupils of the class of Hans Schroeder, 
teacher of voice at the College of Music, gave a recital at 
the Odeon on March 8. 

Ruth Morris, a gifted young violin pupil of Adolf Hahn, 
of the College of Music, was among the soloists at the 
Matinee Musical recently. W. W. 


Godowsky Masterclass Scholarship 


Widespread interest in the pianistic world is being 
evinced in the Godowsky Masterclass scholarship, which 
will be awarded, after a preliminary trial before three 
judges, June 8, and a definite decision two days later by 
Mr. Godowsky. The salient points regarded in the award 
will be technic, interpretation and musical understanding, 
with especial emphasis laid upon rhythmic control and per- 
ception of rhythmic subtleties. While the choice of piano 
works to be used in the scholarship contest is left to the 
individual player, it may not be amiss to suggest that every 
aspirant should be prepared with something from Bach. 
Certainly no pianist can neglect his Bach even temporarily 
and not suffer a general deterioration. 


At a crucial moment for the young artist, if the great _ 


teacher appears to clear the vision, develop a keener ap- 
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preciative perception of well ordered beauty, create a cor- 
rect sense of values, and uphold the dignity of intuition 
and faith in the finer issues of life, the world may well 
regard such a one as master in the business of living, as 
well as in the more limited field of any one part. Such a 
teacher is Godowsky. Well did Huneker name him the 
Brahms of the piano. His is the seeing eye, the sifting 
mind, the illuminating word, the authority of the scholar’s 
background brought to bear with concentrated power upon 
his special art. There is no mere scratching the surface 
of showy virtuosity to tickle the ears of the groundlings 
permitted under such a teacher. The student finds speedily 
that his past hours of thorough practice, when his brain 
and fingers collaborated most perfectly, now contribute in 
full measure to the work in hand. Godowsky welcomes 
discussion of vital points of musical interest from the 
auditors in class as well as from the players, and is a 
charming and witty master of conversational “give and 
take,” skillfully guiding the subject into related channels. 

Since Godowsky is to make a concert tour of the Orient 
next year, the rare opportunity for intensive work under 
his guidance is one to make the most of. Therefore, en- 
rollment is heavy from those preparing for the concert 
stage, who would build up repertory to exacting standards, 
from teachers desiring to broaden and deepen their meth- 
ods and curricula, and from ambitious students who are 
capable of taking in mentally and following technically the 
precept and example of one of the greatest piano teachers 
of his time. MM. Vv. FP. 


Perfield Teachers’ Pupils Enjoy Lesson with 
Mrs. Perfield 


On Saturday afternoon fifteen boys and girls, ranging in 
age from six to twelve years, were treated to a music lesson 
with Effa Ellis Perfield. These were pupils of Sue Reed, 
Adele Southard and Marie A. Plate. The lesson inspired 
the pupils to write verses, compose melodies and improvise 
on the piano. Much interest was aroused in the spoken 
word, and a love for poetry was manifested. A demon- 
stration of rhythmic dictation and harmonic feeling was 
given while the lesson closed with a contest in chord spell- 
ing and the singing of songs. 

Zoe Park, contralto, sang a group of songs for children. 
“Got to Practise,” by Carrie Jacobs-Bond, interested the 
wee folks, Mrs. Park sings with good tone, clear diction 
and ease, all of which delighted her listeners. Ruth Carl- 
mark played her accompaniments charmingly. 


Ruth Julian Kennard’s Pupils in Recital 


On Saturday morning, March 19, Ruth Julian Kennard 
presented fourteen students in an interesting program of 
piano music. Compositions by Gaynor, Oesten, Krogg- 
meen, Schytte, Heller, Mozart, Chopin and Beethoven were 
given, the students testifying to their musical and technical 
knowledge by their sureness of touch, fine shading, good 
pedaling and poise. The creative side as developed by the 
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Perfield work showed splendid results in the spontaneous 
abandon with which each student gave the original com- 
positions. The dull mechanical routine of learning was 
cast aside and in its place was a joyous confidence and 
eagerness to give the thing which was his very own. 
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DAOLHA 


“Will soon be showing the people of Europe hq 
LARGE AUDIENCE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
March 23, 1921. 


SASCHA JACOBSEN WILL SOON 
BE SHOWING THE PEOPLE OF 
EUROPE HOW AN AMERICAN OF 
EXCLUSIVELY AMERICAN 
TRAINING CAN HANDLE THE 
VIOLIN. THAT IS WHY HE GAVE 
A FAREWELL RECITAL LAST 
NIGHT IN CARNEGIE HALL. 

IF YOUNG JACOBSEN PLAYS IN 
ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTI- 
NENT AS HE DID YESTERDAY HE 
PROBABLY WILL WIN THE AP.- 
PRECIATION HE DESERVES. 
AND WHEN HE RETURNS TO HIS 
OWN COUNTRY WITH REPORTS 
OF FOREIGN TRIUMPHS SOME 
OF OUR ORCHESTRAL CON. 
DUCTORS MAY BE INCLINED TO 
OFFER HIM THE HONORS 
WHICH THEY HAVE REPEAT- 
EDLY TENDERED TO MEN AND 
WOMEN OF FOREIGN BIRTH 
WHO ARE DECIDEDLY HIS IN- 
FERIORS., 


THERE ARE FEW VIOLINISTS IN 
AMERICA WHO CAN DRAW SO 
BIG, SO VIBRANT, SO ELOQUENT 
A CANTILENA FROM THE 
STRINGS AS JACOBSEN DID ON 
THIS OCCASION IN D’AMBRO. 
SIO’S B MINOR CONCERTO, AND 
FEW WHO COMBINE AS HE DOES 
MUSICIANSHIP, INTELLIGENCE, 
ARTISTIC POISE AND TASTE 
WITH TECHNICAL SECURITY 
AND SKILL. 


I(T WOULD HAVE BEEN DIFFI.- 
CULT TO IMPROVE ON HIS PER. 
FORMANCE OF MOZART’S 
SONATA IN E FLAT. AND HE 
RENDERED THE GROUP OF 
PIECES THAT FOLLOWED THE 
D’AMBROSIO CONCERTO, WITH 
RHYTHMICAL VERVE, WITH 
GRACE, WITH DASH, ALWAYS 
REMAINING ABSOLUTELY TRUE 
TO THE PITCH. 


WORLD, 
W ednesday, March 23, 1921. 


MR. JACOBSEN AGAIN DEMON.- 
STRATED THE . PURITY AND 
STRENGTH OF TONE AND THE 
FACILITY WHICH HAVE 
BROUGHT HIM SO NOTABLE A 
FOLLOWING. 


IN THE D’AMBROSIO “CON. 
CERTO IN B MINOR” HE SHOWED 
HIMSELF NOT ALONE THE AC. 
COMPLISHED TECHNICIAN BUT 
SOMETHING OF THE VIRTUOSO 
AS WELL. 


A “PRELUDE” OF RICHARD 
STRAUSS AND THE “HUNGA- 
RIAN DANCE IN D MINOR,” BY 
BRAHMS-JOACHIM, WERE BRIL- 
LIANTLY DELIVERED. 


THE SUN, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1921. 


MR. JACOBSEN PLAYED AS 
SMOOTHLY AND PERSUASIVELY 
AS HE HAS ALWAYS PLAYED, 
AND WITH AS WARM A TONE. 


BEN SN iy 1 


THE NEW YORK HERALD, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1921. 


ONLY WORDS OF PRAISE ARE 
NECESSARY IN COMMENT ON 
HIS PERFORMANCE. SHOWING 
FREEDOM AND ABANDON, IT 
CONTAINED ALSO THE 
PLAYERS ACCUSTOMED 
BEAUTY OF TONE, EXCELLENT 
INTONATION AND FINE COM. 
MAND OF TECHIC AND STYLE. 
FOLLOWING A BEAUTIFUL DE- 
LIVERY OF THE MOZART SO. 
NATA, HE RECEIVED WARM 
APPLAUSE. AN AMERICAN ART. 
IST ENTIRELY TRAINED IN HIS 
OWN COUNTRY, HE SOME TIME 
AGO TOOK HIS PLACE AMONG 
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a7 an American can handle the violin.” 


—Max Smith, in New York American. 


, SIDS HIM FAREWELL 


a 


L CONCERTS, Inc. 


President 


a ] 


a 


New York City 


THE BEST YOUNG VIOLINISTS 
NOW IN THE CONCERT FIELD. 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1921. 


ALL OF THE EXCELLENT QUAL. 
ITIES OF MUSICIANSHIP AND 
TECHNIQUE WHICH HAVE 
CHARACTERIZED HIS PLAYING 
ON OTHER OCCASIONS WERE 
NOTED IN A PROGRAMME 
WHICH CONTAINED MOZART’S 
E FLAT SONATA, D’AMBROSIO’S 
CONCERTO IN B MINOR AND 
SEVERAL SHORT WORKS. 


ek 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1921. 


HIS SINCERITY, FACILE TECH.- 
NIQUE AND GOOD TONE WERE 
DISPLAYED TO ADVANTAGE IN 
A PROGRAM ON WHICH THE 
MOST IMPOSING NUMBERS 
WERE THE MOZART E FLAT 
SONATA AND THE MORE SPEC. 
TACULAR CONCERTO IN B 
MINOR, BY D’AMBROSIO. 


— -@>-—— 


THE EVENING MAIL, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1921. 


MR. JACOBSEN BROUGHT A 
FINE SCHOLARLY READING TO 
THE MOZART SONATA. 


WARMTH OF TONE MADE THE 
D’AMBROSIO B MINOR CON. 
CERTO A PERFORMANCE OF 
ELOQUENT TENDERNESS. 


PERHAPS NO PUBLIC PER.- 
FORMER QUITE RELISHES BE- 
ING CALLED AN EXCELLENT 
ARTIST, AND YET SASCHA 
JACOBSEN IS JUST THAT, WITH 
A GOOD TECHNIQUE, A BROAD 


TONE, INTELLIGENCE AND UN- 


DERSTANDING. 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1921. 


SASCHA JACOBSEN WILL NOT 
PLAY AGAIN IN AMERICA FOR 
NEARLY TWO YEARS, BUT 
THOSE WHO HEARD HIS FARE. 
WELL IN CARNEGIE HALL LAST 
EVENING WILL LONG CHERISH 
THE MEMORY OF AS GOOD VIO. 
LIN PLAYING AS HAS BEEN 
VOUCHSAFED THIS’ WINTER. 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN VIO. 
LINIST HAS HAD NO EASY 
ROAD; BEING AN AMERICAN 
WAS A HANDICAP, IN THE FACE 
OF THE INVASION BY ALL 
RUSSIA. YET HOW MANY OF 
THESE YOUNG MEN FROM KIEV 
AND ODESSA MIGHT MATCH 
THE SOUND MUSICIANSHIP 
WHICH ILLUMINATED LAST 
EVENING’S READING OF MO. 
ZART’S E-FLAT SONATA, THE 
BRILLIANCY OF TECHNICAL 
SKILL DISPLAYED IN THE 
SHORTER PIECES ON MR. JACOB.- 
SEN’S PROGRAMP HOW MANY 
OF THEM CAN PRODUCE TONE 
OF LIKE CHARM? THERE WILL 
BE RICH WELCOME FOR THIS 
YOUNG MAN WHEN HE DOES 
RETURN; OF THAT NO DOUBT 
MAY EXIST. & 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1921. 

THERE WAS A LARGE AUDIENCE 
TO BID MR. JACOBSEN GOD. 
SPEED, AND GENEROUS AP. 
PLAUSE FOR HIS PLAYING, 
MARKED BY SINGULAR CLAR. 
ITY OF TONE, MUSICAL FEEL- 
ING AND APPRECIATION OF 
STYLE. 
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Swedish Ballet Invades Paris 


Performance a Success and Reéngagement Follows—Three Violin Recitals and a New Vocal Star Attract Attention 








Paris, February 26, 1921,—The passing of the Swedish “Mushrdoms” were delicious. Taking for granted vocal 
ballet, three unusual violin recitals, and the appearance of suppleness and power, the diamond proof of a great singer's 
a new vocal star—these were the noteworthy features of interpretative ability is the sense (or the lack of a sense) 














the musical week in Paris of humor, The proper expression of humor in song re- 
rhe work of the Swedish ballet has been well above quires perfect vocal command, 
mediocrity, its repertory attractive, and its choreographic Such singers as Mme. Davidoff @ossess this necessary 
productions merited more than a passing glance. But not- vocal control, making it possible to hear a legitimate in- 
withstanding the general excellence of their performance,  terpretation of humor in song, occasionally without fear of 
the Swedish organization did not meet with the unqualified art being dragged down to the level of vaudeville. In the 
uccess its friends had anticipated, Following on the heels same authoritative spirit was the heroic grimness of Mous- 
of the Russians they were not so fortunate as it would sourgsky’s “Chef d’armée” made vivid, The vocal climax 
have been had it preceded them. Paris was ballet-sated. of the group was the same composer’s “Ho onal After 
The elements which might have saved them from the gen- hearing this number recently at the hands of Russian sing- 
eral apathy was missing, This element was the sensation- ers hailing from points all the way from the Black Sea 





al. Yet the ballet made many friends, and its success re- to the Gulf of Finland (voiceless and otherwise) it is no 







sulted in a return engagement in the spring, mean satisfaction to bear witness to the artistic triumph 

Its principal successes were the 5 of St. John,” earned by Mme. Davidoff after this song. Her interpre- 
“Il Greceo” and “Iberia,” the repertory also including tation, while intensely dramatic, was vocal always—as dis- 
“Foolish Virgins,” “At the Tomb of Couperin,” “Divertisse- tinguished from the frequently heard dramatic “bellowing” 
ment,” “Toy Box” and “Dervishes.” and “calling the cows” to which some vocalists find it ad- 






visable to resort. ; : 
Frederic Lamond, Mme. Davidoff’s co-artist, played 





Mme. Davivorr A New Star, 


























mented upon the sudden pianissimos ; and the genial, un- 
expected touches of shading in the playing of the greatest 


of all composers. This conception of Beethoven's style was 
adopted consecutively by Liszt, Rubinstein, and, in our time, 
by Eugene d’Albert and Ignaz Paderewski. If the academic 
manner of Beethoven playing bears comparison with the 


living (because infinitely shaded) interpretations of the 
Vj li S | e I pianistically inspired, then one must cease to care for 
Beethoven. Mr. Lamond intrepidly played the Brahms B 

1011n 0 oist, nstructor minor capriccio in defiance of the supposed French abhor- 
rence of the great German. Whether or not due to the 
largely foreign attendance, the pianist was as vigorously 


CONCERTS applauded in this number as in the remainder of his 


program, te 
MUSICALES Two “Oriental Romances” by Glazounoff and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff each found an _ ideal interpreter in Mme. 

Davidoff. “Perce-neige” (“Snowflower”) had to be re- 
peated before the singer was allowed to continue her 
and Wassilinsko’s “Incantation” was sung exu- 
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7 a program ! 
STUDIOS: ‘ Phones 6466-8 berantly. It was a heroic close to the vocal program, Mme. 
' ) 303 Carnegie Hall Davidoff’s success was enormous, 
Phone: Circle 1360 Herretz's ProGRAMS QUESTIONED, 
Miss Waterman pene with yim paved yond The first to open fire in the violinistic battle of the week 
playing the Brahms nga “8 ei, one was Jascha Heifetz, and, in continuation of the metaphor, 
recital in Carnegie Hall, March 18th, . some of his salvos were said to do heavy damage in 








“enemy” quarters. Be that as it may, it will be seen that 
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In Maria Davidoff, Paris proclaimed the arrival of a Chopin's G minor nocturne in conformity with its accepted 
new vocal star rhe modest posters announcing her cOom- stvie and dynamically well balanced. The public found 
cert gave no hint of the pleasant surprise in store. The  oceasion to applaud this artist most enthusiastically of all 
first two songs of Borodine were ample evidence that we after a stirring performance of Chopin’s A flat major 
were in the presence of a real artist, with a rich mezzo polonaise, Mr. Lamond’s greatest artistic height during 
voice which can give every desired inflection in response the concert. Mr. Lamond’s Beethoven was intrinsically 
to the dictates of a superior musical nature._Moussorgsky’s academic. ( ‘ontemporaries of the great Beethoven all com- 
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there were some very heavy answering volleys on the two 
days following. In fact the anticipation of these aforesaid 
answering volleys no doubt had something to do with the 
sudden changes in Heifetz’s program. The program of this 
young stylistic Apollo raised a discussion in the critic’s 
columns of the Paris papers (it is known that it must be 
a matter of life and death to receive a condescending men- 
tion in the Paris papers), which may be summarized with a 
question mark. To demonstrate that his serious musician- 
ship could not be questioned, instead of playing the Bach 
“Aria,” Heifetz played two minuets, the louré and prelude 
from the sixth sonata. Thus Parisians had an opportunity 
of hearing Bach sonatas played by Heifetz, Enesco and 
Hubermann in turn. As the aforesaid Parisian is keen 
in reconnoitering in the choice of his favorite, comparisons, 
though odious, were quite the rage this week. The various 
“votes” will not be published here, as these columns are 
nominally only a record of concerts. To return to Heifetz, 
overfilled Gaveau Hall showed its appreciation of this young 
violinist’s pure yet naive style in playing Bach. His 
supreme ease in taking chords and skips caused many of 
the oldtimers to gasp, for Bach sonatas are still the hard- 
est nuts to crack. Heifetz acquitted himself of his task 
marvelously. The Saint-Saéns sonata received equally com- 
mendable treatment, After the usual group of small num- 
bers Heifetz arrived at the “grand piéce de resistance,” 
Paganini’s “I Palpiti.” People sat back in their seats— 
that is, those who had seats; for there were several hun- 
dred standees. In this category Heifetz stands alone in 
the transcendental ease and purity of his performance. 
That folks raved after hearing his trills and double stops 
in harmonics goes without saying. 


Enesco Piays Bacu, 


The Georges Enesco recital also filled Gaveau Hall the 
next evening as it was given for the benefit of the Gringer 
movement (prevention of tuberculosis among children). 
Enesco has not been concertizing much since his pre-war 
tournees. In such of his old war horses as the Cartier 
“Chasse” the difference was felt. But in musicianship, 
Enesco stands firm as Gibraltar. Violinists who can im- 
part to Bach such intimacy and attractive personality—in- 
deed, all the thousand little nothings which have a world 
of importance—such violinists are so rare that they can 
easily be counted upon the fingers of one hand, At the 
close of the A minor sonata the audience recalled Mr. 
Enesco until everybody was tired. The same procedure 
followed his playing of the Chausson “Poéme,” and finally 
the work was repeated. It was in the last numbers of the 
program that Mr. Enesco did not seem to possess his full 
former degree of brilliancy. This artist’s appearances are 
rare, as he is inclined to shun public playing, devoting his 
time to composition and teaching. 


Anp So Doers HuBerMANN. 


A more enthusiastic audience could hardly be imagined 
than that which greeted Bronisiaus Hubermann, the stormi- 
est personality of the week’s violin trinity. One of his 
hearers—professor at the Conservatoire, and himself a vio- 
linist of no mean caliber—was heard to remark, “Of all the 
violinists | have ever heard, I never saw anyone do the 
things Hubermann can do.” This comment referred to 
Hubermann’s impetuous virtuosity in the “Campanella” of 
Paganini. Like the violinist himself, Hubermann’s public 
is temperamental and intense (though in the case of his 
admirers the simile is applicable only to the applause). 
Mr. Hubermann is a great virtuoso. Especially in the 
“storm and stress” repertory he is famous for his auda- 
ciousness—for his impetuosity of style and technic. Never- 
theless he is noted as a great Bach player. The A minor 
Bach sonata for violin alone was interpreted broadly, with 
a majestic sweep (bodily accentuations being less majes- 
tic). There is nothing “dead” about Hubermann’s Bach, 
and truly this may be said about the violinist in everything 
he does on the concert platform, The audience remained 
long to applaud him. H. E. 


IN WESTERN ‘GERMAN + 


Orchestral Novelties at Cologne—Frankfurt Does Not 
Like New Oscar Strauss Operetta 


Cologne, March 1, 1921.—The orchestral concerts of the 
Municipal Orchestra taking place regularly at the quaint and 
ancient “Giirzenich” under the leadership of Professor 
Abendroth, continue to be the center of Cologne’s concert 
life. A notable quantity of new music was given at these 
concerts in recent weeks. Thus an overture entitled 
“Carneval,” by Professor Hauser of the Cologne Conserv- 
atory was heard as well as a pastoral suite for a small 
erchestra, “Rustic Scene,” by Hermann Unger, which, 
having won a prize, was first performed at last summer’s 
convention of German Musicians in Weimar. A symphony . 
by Franz Schmidt, of Vienna, composer of the successful 
opera “Notre Dame,” had its first performance at one of 
the recent concerts. 

We also heard a serenade for a small orchestra (follow- 
ing the present desire for the simplification of German 
music) written by Dr. Ernst Munsemiiller, who fell in the 
war, and in whose honor the Cologne Tonkiinstlerverein 
held a commemorative celebration. Other young com- 
posers who gained a hearing’ through the eff a of this 
society are August Reuss and Heinrich K. Schm H. V. 

Frankfurt, March 1, 1921—A recent saeticn of our 
opera house (though not one that will remain indelible in 
its artistic annals) is the first performance of Oskar 
Straus’ “The Last Waltz.” It is, of course, an operetta, 
but for the cast it was necessary to draw upon the forces 
of “grand” opera. The composer, originally especially 
talented for lighter music, has not generally found his best 
ideas here, and where he has found them they are wasted 
on a miserably dull libretto. Notwithstanding, he avoids 
banalities and maintains the level of the modern Viennese 
operetta of the better class. Bi. i. 
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Jean Barondess in Opera 


Jean Barondess, opera singer. What about her? Lots! 
Born near Odessa, Russia, coming to New York with her 
father, the well known Labor leader, and educated in the 
public schools and New York University (where she won 
the degree LL. B.), Miss Barondess is an American in 





Jean Barondess as Mimi and Riccardo Stracciari as Mar- 


cello in “Bohéme.” 


sentiment, ideals and personality. She inherited the love 
of music from her father, who is a capable singer and was 
appointed commissioner of education by Mayor Gaynor 
and subsequently reappointed by Mitchel. In Wadley High 
School she heard Wagner lectures and gained knowledge 
of considerable music through the pianola. At that time 
she sang alto. Soon an unusual soprano voice developed 
and in her own Brooklyn home, during the anti-Czarist 
days, her voice was heard by many eminent political 
lights, among them Jacob Gordin and Kuropatkin, 

“T owe all I know to Mr. Samoiloff,” said Miss Baron- 
dess, for it was this master of singing who developed her 
voice. A recital at Aeolian Hall last year brought her 
many praises. Fifteen of her songs sung on that occasion 
were translated into English by her and published in the 
book of words, for Miss Barondess is a linguist as well 
as singer. An offer to tour with the Zuro Opera company 
in Porto Rico and San Domingo gave her excellent experi- 
ence. While in Havana on a later tour with the Arango 
Opera company, Caruso attended a performance, entering 
during the opening act. He was apparently much pleased 
with Barondess’ singing and applauded her vigorously. 
Besanzoni and Mardones were there at the same time, and 
the first effect of this appearance was an offer to join the 
Bracale company. She sang Mimi in “Bohéme” no less 
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FRANCE OPENS SUMMER SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


Announcement has just been received of the opening of the Summer School of Fontainebleau, recently founded 


by the French Ministry of Beaux-Arts. 


is in her office daily to receive and consider applications of students wishing to enter. 
eighth street, New York, in the Branch Public Library, third floor. 
that of the Conservatory of Paris, and will be directed by the same teachers. 
end on September 25. The students will be housed in the Palace of Fontainebleau. 
France by the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique at a reduced rate of twenty-five per cent.. The 
teachers is announced: Piano—Isidor Philipp; violin—Lucien Capet; cello—Andre Hekking ; 
singing—M. Hettich, Mme. Ritter Ciampi, and Camille Decreus; 
conducting—Francis Casadesus; chamber and orchestral music—Paul Vidal; 
fugue, counterpoint—Paul Vidal; 


harmony—Mlle. Nadia Boulanger; musical composition, 
Lena, Jacques Pillois, Mr. Spalding, Mr. Landormy. 
he list of patrons in Paris includes: 


de Montesquiou- Fezensac, Princess Poniatowska, Mrs. Ridgway, Mrs. 
Thayer, M. Toulmyn, and Mme. Toulmyn, The Fontainebleau committee is composed of : 


Tuttle, president; Walter Damrosch, vice-president ; 


child, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harkness Flagler, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
West Roosevelt, and Ernest Schelling. This school is endorsed by Otto Kahn, 


The president of the American Committee, Mrs. George Montgomery 


the Ambassador of the United States and Mrs, 
Behague, Camille Bellaigue, Mrs. Edmund Dollfus, Mrs. Michel 
Jean Gounod, M. E. Grosclaude, Mr. Walter Gay, Mrs. Walter Gay, M. 
tinguer, Mrs. Kinen, Charles Leandre, Comtesse Andre de Limur, 


Tuttle, 
The office is at 121 East Fifty 
to be covered is similar to 
The course will begin on June 25 and 
Students will be transported to 
following staft of 
Charles M. Widor ; 
Henri Casadesus; 
Henri Casadesus ; 
music— Maurice 


The course of study 


organ 

and Mme, 
instruments 
history of 


harp — M. Grandjany 
ancient 


Comtesse de 


Hugh Wallace, 


Ephrussi, M. Anatole France, Marquise de Ganay, 

Herbette, Mme. Herbette, Mrs. Henri Hot 

Mme. Massenet, M. Gaston Menier, Countess Louis 

Maurice Saint, Eugene Schneider, Mrs. V. R 

Mrs. George Montgomery 

Mrs. William T. Carrington, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Blair Fait 
Ernest Peixotto, Francis Rogers, Mrs. J 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Leopold Sto 


kowski, David Stanley Smith of Yale University, and many distinguished French and American musicians, 


The general director is Charles Marie Widor. 


tee is made up of M. Léon Berard, Minister of Public Instruction and Fine-Arts; M. ¢ 
Henri Rabaud, Director of the Paris Conservatoire; 
Chevillard, Theodore. Dubois, Gabriel Fauré, Philippe Gaubert, 

The fee for tuition is sixty-seven dollars per month with lessons every day. 


the Beaux-Arts; M. 


seventy-five dollars per month. 








than nine times in the short Havana season. Following 
this she went to Peru, where she appeared in a dozen 
different operas, her roles being those of the ly ric Soprano 
in the operas of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Aida,” “Faust,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Otello,” “Carmen,” “Trovatore,” “La Forza 
del Destino,” “Boheme,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Ballo in 
Maschera,” “Tosca,” and she is now at work on “Madame 
Butterfly.” In Havana, the soprano being ill, she was 
called on three days’ notice to sing “La Forza,” and threw 
herself into the task with such vigor that she made an 
immense success with it. 

Miss Barondess believes in preparedness, has attended 
operatic performances all her life, learned traditions, stage 
deportment, etc., and finds that common sense and forget- 
ting one’s self brings success as an opera singer. The high 
emotionalism of Santuzza, the pathetic part of Butterfly, 
all appeal to her tremendously. She believes in living the 
part, and because of this she holds her audience. Opera 
with her is self expression, “I live and die my part,” she 
says. 

A trip to Peru with the Bracale company formed her 
last momentous experience, for there she sang with emi- 
nent artists, such as Stracciari and others. She won great 
success in Peru, as has been noted in reprints of newspa- 
per phrases in the MusicaL Courier, 

Jean Barondess in these Spanish-American countries 
was also known as “Gina,” “Juanita” and “La Barondess.” 
When in Porto Rico a newspaper reporter called to learn 
more about her, but when he found she had never been 
kidnapped, lost any jewels, or been co-respondent in a 
divorce case, he said, “What in the world is there to write 
about you?” Nevertheless, the papers had reason to write 
much about her and her success. Miss Barondess’ plans 
for next season are somewhat nebulous, but they include 
appearances in the Hippodrome with Ysaye or other 
notable artists, under the Hurok-Strok management, as 
well as in opera and recitals. 

Vivacious, full of life and animation, enterprising and 
vigorous, these qualities are bound to bring her a high 
pinnacle of fame. All notices speak of her handsome per- 
— and winning manner, all of which are God-given 
gifts. 


Namara Also Present When Mengelberg Sails 


Willem Mengelberg, the Dutch conductor who has been 
directing the National Symphony Orchestra, recently 
sailed for Holland on the S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam after 
receiving a riotous farewell from a host of friends and 
admirers, including many notables in the world of society 
and music, not the least among whom was Marguerite 
Namara, who recently sang so successfully under his baton 
at one of the concerts. 

In a recent interview granted the papers, Namara ex- 
pressed her praise of the American orchestras, and she has 
sung with most of them and is a great favorite in this role 
for many very evident reasons. But she dwelt in particular on 
the high efficiency that the National Symphony had achieved 
since Mengelberg was induced to come from Holland to 
take charge. 

Now it is reported that, in addition to the engagements 
Namara will fill in London and Paris, arrangements have 
been completed for her to appear as soloist at one of the 
gala concerts at Scheveningen that Mr. Mengelberg will 
conduct this summer. 


Artur Schnabel Coming to America 


Artur Schnabel, famous Austrian pianist, who is ranked 
as one of the foremost interpreters of Beethoven and 
Brahms, will make his American debut next season, when 
he comes for a three months’ concert tour under the ex- 
clusive direction of the S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau. 

Mr. Schnabel was born in Galicia about thirty-nine years 
ago. He revealed unusual talent at an early age. At five 
he was accepted by the distinguished pedagogue, Leschetizky 
and at ten he had so thoroughly mastered his instrument 
that Leschetizky permitted him to appear in public concert. 
His artistic career from that time has been a steady and 
consistent growth. He appears annually with the leading 
symphony orchestras of Belgium, Germany, Austria and 
Scandinavia, besides answering “guest calls” from orches- 
tras in Italy, France and England. His recitals each season 
are a regular and prominent feature of the musical life of 
the leading cities on the Continent. 


Althouse Scores Success in Tampa 


Tampa, Fla., March 25, 1921—Paul Althouse was heard 
in concert in Tampa, March 24, and the enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the audience throughout the entire program 
was sincere and genuine. His program showed variety 
and balance. In addition to a fine interpretation of “Ce- 


The director is Francis Casadesus. The 


F rene h honorary commit 
Saint-Saéns, Director of 
Charpentier, Camille 


‘amille 
Gustave 


René Baton, 


Vincent d’Indy, and André Messager. _ 
Board and lodging will total about 
leste Aida,” he sang a group of charming French songs 
and two groups in English, which showed to advantage 


the flexibility, resonance, and power of his beautiful tenor 

voice. Mr. Althouse was most gracious in responding to 

insistent demands for encores. 
Rudolph Gruen, in a fine rendition of a group of piano 


numbers as well as in his accompaniments, shared the hon 
ors of the evening. This was the sixth artist concert in 
an excellent series presented by S. Ernest Philpit K.D 


Phoebe Crosby for Springfield Festival . 


Phoebe Crosby has been engaged to sing the soprano 
solos in the production of “The Children’s Crusade,” which 
is to be given on May 20 in connection with the spring 
festival at Springfield, Mass. Miss Crosby's excellent 
vocal gifts and marked personal charm help to make het 


an artist much sought after. 
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Chicago Musicians Vigorously Oppose 
Music Teachers’ New Tax Scheme 


Even Though the Prohibition Laws Have Meant a Tremendous Financial Loss to the City, Music Teachers Believe 
That to Tax Them Is Unfair—Detroit Orchestra Visits Windy City—Huge Throng Hears Galli-Curci 


Chicago, lil, April 2, 1921.—“The city of Chicago needs 
and needs it badly.” Dr. Godfried Ko.hler, of the 
Commission of Revenue, said this to the musicians issem- 
bled in the Commission Chambers of the City Hall last 
Wednesday morning, March 30. Dr. Koehler stated that 
he and his able assistants were sitting up nights to think 
of new schemes by which the $7/,000,00) lost in salocn 
licenses may be made up 

It is known to this writer that many professions have 
lately been compelled to be licensed. A manicurist told 
us the other day that she had to go to the City Hall to get 
her license and objected as she stated her rent had been 
considerably raised and she would have to manicure many 
hands to pay for the license, but she took it. The musi- 
cians, however, do not think they should be Lcensed. They 
so told the chairman of the committee and they said that 
the $7,000,000 lost in saloon licenses could be made up by 
hceensing teachers, moving picture musicians, saxo- 
phone professors and masters of the ukelele. 
A tentative bill has already been drawn up with thoughts 
to tax the music instructor by means of a license, but the 
teachers do not want to be licensed. They so told the 
chairman and his able assistants. They objected to the 
bill which they said must have been written by a person 
not conversant with things musical. If memory serves 
right, it seems to state in the bill that music teachers and 
musicians would have to pay a tax of $35 a year, or 10 
cents a day—some days probably not being included in the 
tax. Music teachers are generally musicians, while all 
musicians are not music teachers. The profession was 
weil represented by heads of schools and members of the 
who hold important positions in the musical 
Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, chairman of 
wusic for the Women's Clubs of America; Ora Lightner 
Frost, her able assistant; Osbourne MacConathy, of the 
Northwestern University; Dr. McLane; Henriette Weber, 
critic and lecturer; Louis St. John Westervelt; Rossiter 
and Mrs. Cole. The schools were represented by Felix 
torowski, president of the Chicago Musical College; John 
J. Hattstaedt, of the American Conservatory; Ruth M. 
Burton, of the Mary Wood Chase School; Mr. Feeley, of 
the Columbia School, and Dr. Carver Williams, of the 
Cosmopolitan. Most of the above named musicians took 
a good shot at the bill and Mrs. Oberndorfer hit the bull’s 
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eye when she arose and objected vehemently to the draft- 
ing of the bill as well as the tax itself, stating that be- 
hind her stood the thousands of women’s clubs of the coun- 
try. This line of talk jarred somewhat the chairman and 
his able assistants, as it was reported that at the close of 
the meeting they approached her stating : “Mayor Thomp- 
son was in no way responsible for the drafting of the bill 
nor was he in favor or prejudiced to it and as a matter 
of fact he knew nothing about it, but that money had to 
be collected to make up for the loss in the revenue of the 
city by the closing of saloons.” Among the musical fra- 
ternity it is believed that the bill could not hold water as 
it stands, but even if rewritten it is doubtful if it would 
pass. Probably it will find its place in a pigeon hole if 
tuere is a chance to tax other professions. However, at 
the asking of Mr. Feeley, who suggested John J. Hatt- 
staedt as chairman of a committee to be appointed by 
him, to devise the best way to help the city’s finances with- 
out detriment to the standards of’ the music profession, 
he accepted the appointment and he in turn will choose 
prominent musicians whose names will be announced later, 

As educators, music teachers cannot be taxed; thus the 
point is, are music teachers educators, or are they not? If 
they are, the city of Chicago cannot ask a tax; on the 
other hand, if other professions are taxed, why should not 
the musical fraternity oblige the city of Chicago by con- 
tributing to reduce its indebtedness. 

Detroit ORCHESTRA IN CHICAGO, 

That splendid organization, the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of its conductor, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, was heard at Orchestra Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, March 27, and all those present had a joyful 
Easter afternoon, as not only were they delighted by the 
superb reading and brilliant execution given each composi- 
tion, but they also were treated with glorious piano play- 
ing by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. The whole Russian program 
was presented superbly, the only blemish being the indif- 
ference of a certain part of the public which did not turn 
out en masse to fill Orchestra Hall. Those who were 
present showed their gratitude to the orchestra and the 
conductor-pianist, and those who were absent missed one of 
the best treats of the present musical season. 

TuronGc Hears Gatii-Curct. 

A throng which taxed the vast resources of the Audi- 
torium was on hand Easter Sunday afternoon to hear 
Galli-Curci in song recital. The golden-throated songstress 
charmed her admirers anew in a program which included 
Pergole se’s “Nina”; “Chi vuol la zingarella,” by Paisiello; 

“Comme au trefois,” from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” ; Bishop’s 
“Echo Song,” Debussy’s “Nuit d’etoille,” Fourdrain’s 
“Promenade a Mule,” Fontenailles’ “Roses d’hiver,” the 
polonaise from Bellini’s “Puritani,” Treharne’s “A Widow 
Bird Sat Mourning,” Homer Samuels’ “My Shadow,” 
Beecher’s “How Do I Love Thee” and Mozart-Adam’s 
“Theme and Variations.” Needless to add she was bounti- 
fully showered with plaudits and she graciously acknowl- 
edged them with many extra numbers to the great delight 
of her many worshippers. Homer Samuels at the piano 
and Manuel Berenguer, flutist, were her worthy assistants. 
CLARA CLEMENS IN RecITAL, 

Clara Clemens, well known wife of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the celebrated pianist and conductor, and daughter of an 
illustrious father, Mark Twain, gave a song recital at 
Kimball Hall under the management of F. Wight Neumann. 
The program consisted solely of compositions by Brahms, 
Mme. Clemens was not a newcomer having appeared pre- 

viously in Chicago at one of the Kinsolving morning 
musicales, and judging from the size of the house she 
counts in this locality numerous friends. ; 

WALLER witH “Beccar’s Opera.” 

“The Beggar’s Opera,” a tuneful and humorous piece by 
Mr. Gay, gave opportunity to judge the merits of Frank 
Waller as a conductor, and he made each opportunity 
count, directing a mediocre orchestra with much precision 
and enthusiasm, thus making the music sparkle with good 
humor. Mr. Waller’s debut in Chicago with the stick was 
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an object of much praise from the dailies as well as from 
his friends: and others who heard the opera during its 
three weeks’ stay in Chicago. It was too bad that the 
Shuberts decided to make the opera’s stay of such short 
duration in this locality, as though it had a poor start, the 
receipts toward the end of the engagement were so en- 
couraging as to preclude a prolongation. While in Chicago 
Mr. Waller was very much feted by musicians. Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder gave in his honor a tea in her studios in 
the Cable Building, at which her many friends had an 
opportunity to meet Mr. Waller and other members of the 

“Beggar’s Opera.” This tea took place on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 20. Speaking about Mr. Waller, it may be 
well to state that he is hard at work on a biblical musical 
tragedy entitled “Jezebel,” for which he is writing an over- 
ture, several dances and songs. The composition is scored 
for a string quartet, celesta, harp, flute and oboe. 

E. Ronert Scumitz to Hotp Master Ciasses. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra program last weck 
devoted a page to the coming of E. Robert Schmitz, tie 
eminent French pianist, who is to open summer master 
classes in Suite Fine Arts Building, June 27 to July 30. 
This enterprise is independent of any school or conserva- 
tory and will embrace classes in the study of technic and 
tone production as well as the study of interpretation and 
a special series of lecture recitals open to the public. 

As an artistic associate of D’Indy, Dukas and Debussy 
and other composers of the modern French school, he 
became intimately familiar with the traditions, the technic 
and the tonalities of the new school singularly rich in 
poetic coloring and dramatic tonalities. Inasmuch as old 
musicalyforms do not serve the modern musician for ade- 
quacies of expression, it led to the development of a new 
and delicately tempered technic to give it the brilliancy and 
beauty that horizons its sweeping range. 

During the past season E. Robert Schmitz has been no 
less than a dozen times soloist with the symphony orches- 
tras of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and has en- 
joyed an unusually busy concert season as far reaching 
artistically as it has been geographically. To have a seasoned 
and first class artist in the height of his prime give the se- 
crets of his success to pupils is rather unusual; but this 
seems to be a characteristic of the French virtuoso. 

Rene Devries. 


Where Is Zinovieff P 


Leone Zinovieff, a Russian tenor who sang in various 
companies in and about New York during the war, re- 
turned to Milan several months ago and trace of him now 
seems to be lost, as letters sent to his address there are 
returned as undeliverable. If any reader knows of his 
whereabouts, the Musica Courter would be glad to be 
informed. 
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“ONE BECOMES A FATALIST AND A PHILOSOPHER 
IN A BATTLE PLANE,” SAYS ERNEST SCHELLING 





Back from the War, the Distinguished Pianist Is Returning to the Concert Stage with Renewed Energy—Three Years’ 
Experiences in the War Regions of Europe Have Meant Much to Him, He Says—Would Not Have Missed 
It for the World—Will Exclude Ultra-Modern Music from His Concert Programs 


FTER four years, three of which were devoted to 

military activity, Ernest Schelling is returning to 

the concert stage. He will tour America next season 
under the management of Daniel Mayer, and he expresses 
himself as being exhilarated at the thought of once more 
getting behind, or before, the footlights. 

“T have been warned,” said Mr. Schelling, “that it is even 
harder for a pianist than a prizefighter to ‘come back,’ 
but that is not worrying me any. After all, four years is 
not a jifetime, and I’ve been doing things all the time that 
tend to keep one alive. Well, rather! There’s nothing like 
getting into a uniform to stiffen one’s backbone.” 

“Uniform? That’s so. I remember that you were in 
the service. I would have thought you were over age?” 

“So I was—over age. Not so very much, though. And 
the U. S. Government had the goodness to overlook it, for 
which I am eternally grateful. I was also lacking entirely 


in military training, but I got in, somehow, and it was an 
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ERNEST SCHELLING IN THE SERVICE 
OF THE U. 8. A, 


Ernest Schelling, in the uniform of Military - 
Attaché, U. 8. A., and Oscar Bider, greatest of 
Swiss aviators, in the Alps. 


experience I wouldn’t have missed for the world, quite 
apart from the pleasure and satisfaction it gave me to serve 
my country even in a small way. Of course what I did 
was nothing compared with what the boys did who were 
in the trenches and on the firing line, but I did what I 
could. I was only demobilized last summer.” 

“Just what line of occupation did they find for you?” 

“Well, I volunteered the day we went to war for any 
work; was sent to Washington, had some training at Fort 
Myer, and finally found myself Assistant Military Attaché 
in Berne. You don’t know what that means? No. Neither 
did I, and I would never have supposed that part of, my 
duties would be testing gas masks (and, incidentally, get- 
ting gassed), driving automobiles (and, incidentally, get- 
ting smashed up), going up in airplanes, taking care of 
released prisoners. 

“But that was all part of the game, and I want to say 
that there is nothing like being forced to perform any 
duties to which one may be called for the sake of an 
ideal, to give one an objective point of view, to make one 
realize what atoms we all were in this gigantic cataclysm. 
One becomes a fatalist and a philosopher in a battle plane. 
Military training makes one realize the importance of 
everyone doing his little best, fitting in his one or two 
poy pieces to help make the pattern of the great mosaic 
of life. 

“I am a believer in patriotism along national lines, and 
that the privileges of citizenship enjoyed by the individual 
should mean a willingness to make the sacrifice gladly and 
proudly when the call comes to uphold the principles so 
splendidly outlined for all Americans in our constitution. 

_ “I don’t see how one can be any more international about 
one’s country than about one’s wife. 

“I respect all those who served with conviction whether 
they served with or against me. I look back with joy 
upon my association with the men of our army. They are 
a fine lot and have a splendid esprit de corps. I consider 
it a great privilege to have been able to serve my country 
even in a very small way.” 

“Then you don’t feel as some do about the German com- 
posers who signed that famous round robin, Richard 
Strauss and the rest?” 

“I do not think that Richard Strauss signed it at all, 
and I know that many of the others signed it under a mis- 
apprehension as to the facts of the case. When they 
claimed disbelief in the outrages that were being perpetrated 
at the front they may have been simply ignorant. And’ do 
you know what the final outcome of the whole business 
was? Twenty-seven of those who signed it repudiated it, 
among them Weingartner; seventeen upheld it to the end, 
including Siegfried Wagner; and the rest are dead.” 

“Do you think, as some do, that the French are showing 
a great deal too much pettishness ?” 

“No I do not! There are always some who are noisy and 
make a bad impression. But the people of France as a 
whole are not so. I recall being in Paris when the first 
Wagnerian music was played after the war. I was at the 
War Department going through the formalities of receiving 
the Legion d’Honneur, and | went directly from there to 
the Chevillard. concert where the prelude’ and ‘Love 


’ I never saw such an ovation. 


Death’ from ‘Tristan’ were played. The people went wild. 
Even the most popular of 
concert artists never received a greater salvo of applause 
than was accorded this work of the dead German master— 
n Paris of all places. That certainly showed a broad spirit.” 
aie during these years you have not been playing at 
all? 

“Once! On one occasion that I will not soon forget. I 
must tell you about it. You know during the war sick 
prisoners were exchanged, sent into Switzerland where 
they were interned. They were of all nationalities and many 
of them were musicians. Naturally they wanted to practice 
their profession, if only for the purpose of keeping them- 
selves in practice. So the Allies organized an orchestra. 
It was a very good orchestra, quite large and nearly com- 
plete as to instruments. They called it the ‘Osia’ (Orches- 
tre Symphonique Internes Allies), and gave a number of 
concerts, at one of, which I played. It was the only time I 


That was at Mon- 


played publicly during all that time. 
treux.” ; 
“Speaking of the war, you didn’t come off quite scot 


free during these four years, did you?” 

“T was gassed a little, but that did not amount to much. 
And then I happened to touch a shell that had contained 
mustard gas. That mustard gas was particularly virulent. 
The shell was an old one that had been exploded perhaps 
several days, but it made a sore on my face, where | 
touched it, that took a long time to heal. Then I got 
smashed up in a horrible automobile accident.” 

“And you were pretty badly injured !” 

“It was pretty bad, ribs broken, chest pushed in and all 
cut up. Fortunately my hands escaped serious injury.” 

“Did you have any airplane accidents ?” 

“No, and I never thought much about it, it was all in 
the day’s work. I must confess that flying over the Alps 
with no possibility of landing except on the top of a few 
ice-covered peeks is pretty hair-raising, but far too ex 
citing to give one a sensation of fear. But, you know, it’s 

(Continued on page 58.) 


Thelma Given’s Re-Engagements Tell the Story 


Last month Thelma Given, the violinist, played eight times 
in Texas cities. She had been engaged for twice as many 
appearances, but had the same hard luck with cancellations, 
due to the cotton situation, that was the lot of all artists 
with engagements in the Southwest at that period. How- 
ever, those eight times were in themselves as good as six- 
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teen, for she was signed up for a reappearance next season 
in each and every one of the cities, with a number of other 
Texan places in prospect. It is an established truism in 
the managerial business that nothing testifies so convinc- 
ingly to the success of an artist as a reéngagement, espe- 
cially an immediate one, so Miss Given’s Texas success 
needs no heralding; it speaks for itself through the 
reengagements. 

She has had the busiest season this winter since return- 
ing to her native country, and next season looks even better, 
among the prospects being an appearance with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, to play 
the Chausson “Poéme.” This year’s recitals have included 
appearances in St. Louis, Washington, Guthrie, Okla., and 
at Bushnell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Miss Given spent last summer at Taos, N. M., where her 
brother, who is a painter, was a member of the large artist 
colony there; but this year they are to transfer their affec- 
tions to a place nearer home, having taken a house at Prev- 
incetown for the summer. 


Reifsnyder Scores in Philadelphia Recital 

One of the recent very successful appearances of Agnes 
Reifsnyder was her recital in Witherspoon Hall, Phila 
delphia. Miss Reifsnyder puts feeling and sincerity into 
her singing and showed much versatility in the variety of 
numbers presented on her program. Artistic accompani- 
ments were furnished for the contralto by Ella Backus 
Behr, 
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Estelle Liebling 
has been engaged 

for the leading role 

in the 

“Damnation of Faust”’ 
at the 

Worcester Festival 


=  mext October. 
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H. Godlnegy Turner 
1400 Broadway, New York 
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GEORGE FERGUSSON 





GEORGE FERGUSSON 


“INTERNATIONALLY EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER” 


Mr. Fergusson will conduct a class for vocalists in the city of 
Boston for a term of six weeks beginning July 1st. 


This announcement has been of interest to many former stu- 
dents throughout the country. It will be welcomed by many voice 
teachers and students who, knowing the phenomenal reputation of 
Mr. Fergusson, will be glad to combine the values of voice build- 
ing, coaching, and interpretation under a master teacher in the 
environment of his regular Boston studio with a summer season on 
the New England coast. 
possible to live in one of a dozen coastal towns and study in the city. 


Application for registration should be made as soon as possible. 


Address all inquiries to 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Mgr. 


Boston’s geographic position makes it 


329a Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From April 7 to April 20 




















Frances: 
Wash April 7. 
April 9 


Alda, 
lacoma, 
Astoria, Ore 
Seattle, W ash., April 1] 
Bellingham, Wash., April 13. 
Spokane, Wash., April 15 
Pullman, Wash., April 18 


Bauer, Haroid: 
Shreveport, La., 
New Haven, Conn., 


Mass., 


Hess, Hans: 
Rockford, Ill 


lardon, Dorothy: 


Boston, 


April 7 
April 20 


Chicago Opera Association: 
April 11-2 


Criterion Male Quartet: 
Galion, Ohio, April 7 
Barnesville, Ohio, April 8 


Jean, Daisy: 


San Francisco, Cal., Detroit, Mich 


Koshetz, Nina: 
Elmira, N. Y., 

Kraft, Arthur: 
Milwaukee, 
Chicago, IIL, 
Kirksville, 
Chicago, IIL, 

Land, Harold: 
Newark, N, J., 


Cronican, Lee: 
Galveston, Tex., April 9 
San Antonio, Tex., April 15. 
KI Paso, Te X., April 18, 


Curtiss, Caroline: 
Washington, D, ¢ 


Dilling, Mildred: 


St. Thomas, Ont., 


April 8. 


April 7, Ridgewood, } 


Englewood, N, J., April 11. 


Albany, N. Y., April 19, 


Fabrizio, Carmine: 
April 8, 


April 11. 


April 7-9, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
’, April 11-16. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


April 10, 12. 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 18. 


April 8. 


Wis., April 11-12, 
April 13. 
Mo., April 14. 


April 18. 


April 10. 
N. J., April 18. 


Maier, Guy: 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Patterson, Idelle: 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 7. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 11. 
Eagle Grove, Ia., April 13. 
Patton, Fred: 
Halifax, N. S., April 11-13. 
Pictou Co., N. C., April 14-15. 
Prihoda, Vasa: 
Toronto, Can., 
Rumsey, Ellen: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 8-9. 
Salvi, Alberto: 
Montreal, Can., 
Spalding, Albert: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8. 
New Haven, Conn., April 20. 
Sundelius, Marie: 
Springfield, Mass., 
Wolle, Dr. J. Fred: 
Paterson, N. J., April 12. 
Washington, D. C., April 15. 


April 11. 


April 18-20. 
April 7. 


April 18. 


April 14. 
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BOOKS 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 


“Music Appreciation” 


By Clarence G. Hamilton, A.M. 

Hamilton came from Providence, R. I., 
to Brown University, where he was graduated in 1888. He 
was a Chadwick pupil, also with Arthur Foote, and in such 
healthy musical atmosphere grew up to a normal and suc- 


Clarence Grant 








HAROLD LAND 


BARITONE 


“MESSIAH,” BOSTON, APRIL 24 
NEWARK, N. J., FESTIVAL, MAY 7 and 9 
KEENE, N. H., FESTIVAL, MAY 19 
WORCESTER, MASS., FESTIVAL, OCT 6 


PERSONAL ADORESS 


MANAGEMENT 
GREEN GABLES, YONKERS, N.Y. 


ANTONIA SAWYER, INC. 


cessful musical life. Prominent in Wellesley College, com- 
poser of songs, piano pieces and anthems, he is the author 
of various books on music, contributor to musical and lit- 
erary magazines, etc. Such a professional life gives him 
time and opportunity for reflection, and his literary output 
is received with due respect. The handsome red bound 
volume of nearly 400 pages before the reviewer contains a 
mass of useful material, for the contents include almost 
every branch in the domain of music. The types of piano 
music, of chamber music, orchestra music, vocal music, typi- 
cal piano pieces and songs, and many standard works, both 
classic and modern, are analyzed. The book is based 
on methods of literary criticism, and goes right at the 
matter first thing. He prints a list of books to which 
reference is made, no less than twenty-eight of them being 
named. Following is printed “Suggestions for Study,” 
beginning with the statement that to appreciate music one 
must have the power, first, to distinguish rationally between 
what is good and what is poor, and, second, to listen to a 
piece of music with intelligent enjoyment. He gives con- 
sideration to Class Work in High Schools and Colleges, 
advocating the use of the phonograph of piano player when 
needed, and proceeds to introduce The Dance, playing 
Chaminade’s “The Faun” as an‘*example. Inasmuch as 
complete records of symphonies, string quartets, etc., are 
to be had, they should be used, he says. He also tells of 











Emilia, Novi 
Paulo, Brazil; 


PAPALARDO 


The season of 1920-21 marks the sixth year of the Papalar 
Vocal Art Studios. 
well known both here and abroad. A list of over forty artists 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 
Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo as a 
Master of Song and Coach. 

Maestro Papalardo has also conducted peers, in Florence, San Remo, R 


Ligure, Cogiosi, 
New York City, and twice on tour in the United States of America. 
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This most successful School is already 
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Twenty-Sixth Season 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 


‘A Fine Orchestra— 
A Great Conductor” 


A. F. THIELE, Mgr. 


No. 12 Times Star Building 
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individual work with music pupils, and gives hints as to 
the best course to be followed. Production of sound, sound 
waves, and technical questions relating to music, such as 
tempo, pitch, rhythm, melody, music form, phrase, all are 
named, and questions suggested. The analysis of the struc- 
ture of piano pieces comes next, and examples given, in- 
cluding a gavot by Bach. Such examples are followed in 
each case by a sketch of the life and work of the composer, 
with his portrait. “The Lyric Piece” is analyzed as to 
form, movement, melody, accompaniment, style, etc., and 
the example chosen is Chopin’s nocturne in B major. The 
etude-lyric, theme with variations, the transcription, the 
sonata-allegro, the sonata as a whole, the rondo, fugal 
music, with Bach illustrations, the suite, fantasia, chamber 
music symphony, concert overture, types of vocal music, 
the folk song, the art song, the art ballad, and last of all, 
the opera—all are given due consideration, with detailed 
examples. Beside the excellent portraits of leading living 
and dead composers, there are many excellent illustrations, 
such as “A Folk Dance at Capri,” “Three Children Blaying 
Instruments,” “Schubert and His Friends,” “an old Vir- 
ginal or Spinet (1610),” Italian Harpsichord of the Seven- 
teenth Century, German Clavichord (such as Bach wrote 
his “Well Tempered Clavier” for), a Kirkman Harpsichord, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal, a Pesaro Spinet, Flemish 
Spinet, a curious figure of the seventeenth century holding 
the popular instruments of that day, and an Index which 
is a model of completeness. 

There are few books of instruction which will afford so 
much entertainment as this “Music Appreciation.” 


MUSIC 


(G. Schirmer, New York, Boston) 


“The Night Wind” (Song) 
By Roland Farley 


The full moon, a-squinting through black, thick-leaved branches, 
on a blue background—this unique title-page attracts attention to a 
song which is said to be much in demand. Eugene Ficld wrote 
the verse, which begins: 

“Have you ever heard the wind go yoo— 
’Tis a pitiful sound to hear; 

It seems to chill you thro’ and thro’ 
With a strange and speechless fear. 


What do you want, O lonely night, _ 
That you wail the long hours thro’? 
And the KS would say, in its ghostly way: 
yo 


-? 


capacity of the human voice and the 
piano, for both are used in this 
your ghost-thoughts a creepin’, 
cannot say “‘bars’’) 


Composer Farley st the 
(sometimes, inhumanly-treated) 
descriptive song in a way to start 
The very first four measures (nowadays we 
create effect of the howling night-wind, beginning on a big trill 
and roll, on low tones of the piano, from softest to loudest. 
Chromatic tones in the voice, down and up, down and up, make the 
illusion of a wind-storm approaching, all of it in minor. . The last 
“YOO” is a chromatic howl of the voice from low tone to high and 
half-way back, the piano ending it with a crash, It is evidently 
a song which must be half-sung, half-spoken, with distinctness and 
imagination. For high or low voice. 


“The Moon Behind the Cottonwood” (Song) 
and “I Martius Am” (Song) 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 


“The Moon” has a text by Nelle Richmond Eberhart, 
the libretto of the Cadman opera, ‘Shanewis,” as well as the lyrics 
for many Cadman songs. t sings of the eerie night, pale and 
chill; of the dear beloved’s love-warm kiss (hear! hear!), the lack 
of balmy air, for which, under such circumstances, there would 
indeed be no need: 

“If you would come to me to-night, 

My heart would burst in singing, 

If you would come!’ 

Needless to say the composer has written music of warmest pulse; 
indeed, one is moved to say it is his best love-song, sure to become 
known wherever emotional music is wanted. The melody of the 
first stanza is repeated in the second on the piano, while the voice 
sings a cantus-firmus high above the piano-melody, both finally 
going together with big climax, For high and low voice. 

“I Martius Am” is a recitative and air for bass voice, from the 
song-cycie, “The Morning of the Year.” It is a tremendous thing, 
following the Longfellow text, dealing with the proclamation “I am 
the Month of March.”’ He rages and scolds because he was de- 
prived of being the first month of the year by the Romans, who 
substituted Janus’ month instead: 

“Once first, and now the third, 
To lead the year was my appointed place; 
A mortal dispossessed me by a word, 
And set there Janus with a double face. 
Hence the fearsome month makes war on all the human race, 
shakes the cities with hurricanes, floods the rivers, and their banks 
efface, and drown the farms and hamlets with rains. To such text 
Cadman has set tremendously descriptive music, requiring a 
sovereign technic on the part of both singer and piang accompanist, 
as well as a vocal range from G, first line, bass clef, to E, second 
line above. “Declamato,” “Maestoso,’’ “‘agitato,”” “rapido,” “‘ro- 
busto,” “furioso,” these plain words occur during the song, giving 
some idea of the manner of singing it. Several glissandi (slides 
with one finger) occur in the accompaniment, going upward with 
a swirl, and ending with a bang. et no one attempt this song 
without due preparation, and the confidence based on complete con- 
trol. Such a singer as William Simmons, Harold Land or Reinald 
Werrenrath could make a go of it. 


ELLEN RUMSEY 


Contralto 


who wrote 








“Miss Rumsey, who is 
fair and fortunate in youth, 
has a voice of such natural 
beauty and potentiality as 
must have come down from 
that corner of heaven 
where voices are made.” 

—Sun. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
1 West 34th Street - . New York 
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* Trio for Piano, Violin and Cello, ‘In the Nortnern Hills;” 
1. Summer arene 9 Il. On the oe Ill. Voices of the Night. 
IV. In a Mountain Forest. Performed by the Woodstock 

New York, February 22, 1920 


HENRY WHITNEY CLOSSON, comes {5 
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SIGHT READING..... 
SIGHT SINGING 
PART SINGING 
ROTE SONGS... 
RHYTHM .... 
HARMONY . 
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By EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, ay, West 45th Street, 
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New York City 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS 
MUSIC COURSES 





No Patterns, only Constructive Material 


Inner Feeling, Constructive Reasoning and Self Expression Drills 





Inner Ear, Eye and Touch Feeling 
Ten Kinds 
Constructive, then Creative 


Phone: Bryant 7233 





NEW YORK 
C. KATE BEACOM 


ST. AUGUSTINE ACADEMY 
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Piano and Class Work 


621 E. 2%h St., 
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Brooklyn 
Kenmore 1297 





MRS. R. F. BEARDSLEY 








ALICE M. SPAULDING 
Piano, Coaching and Accompanying 


| ILLINOIS 


FELICIA TURNER 


Examining 


218 So. Wabash Ave., 


Normal Teacher 
(One of Two in the U. 8.) 
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Individual and Class—All Ages ’ ies 
Piano and Class Work Miss Felt, Principal (Normal Teacher) Mt. Airy 
Papll of Kever Scherweuka 314 West 72nd St., N. Y. Phone: 6941 Col. ately Vise ignertenae tee otes ah pe 
332 West 85th St., New York +e 97 daa ate esata pers a a 4 Te IRENE WEAVER 
Phone: 8265 Schuyler MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher INDIANA P " . Piano and Clase Work 
Di { Music Flatbush School EULALIE HAYDEN Normal Teacher Franklin 
EMMA BECK irectress 0! usie jat choo 27 Fifth Avenue lh aa é Md 
Piano and Harmony Four Assistant Teachers Evansville OHIO 
Individual and Class Lessons. Interviews ” ee v.. Brooklys | — \ ; 
one: South 3688 J RE] HELEN MALINE 
1% W. 12th St., N. ¥. Phone: 3715 Chelsea JESSIE KITCHEN Piano and ( lass Lessons 
MAUDE BALLARD WOOD - a ‘Toncher 1519 Elm, Tounatewe 
RUTH CARLMARK Teacher of Pianoforte 911 N. F ae and Gasp Lemon “rear 2 - 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 150 Lenox Road, Brooklyn . Franklin, Columbus OREGON 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio Phone: Flatbush 8872-J. LENA WHEELER CHAMBERS 
836 Washington Ave., Brookly | IOWA euve par Normal Teacher 
AVE DA ~ » 
] NEW JERSEY Piano and Class Lessons Eller Bld ee ee > 
ANNABEL DUNLAP DOROTHY and PHOEBE SCOTT ee atinn iler Bidg., Portland 
Montessori Children's University Piano, Violin and Class Lessons ners ea 
10 West 72nd St., N. Y¥. 9 : . | GUSTAVE DUNKLEBERCER 
* 23 Edgemont Ave., Summit EDITH BALL KING ahead 
>, » + 
MRS. M. L. FISH ETHEL Y. THOMPSON | Piano and Class —s ve : ~ Corvallis 
Piano Instruction and Class Work President, Roseville Music Club S| RMT ans chy PENNSYLVANIA 
Box 523 Mt. Kisco Phone: 386 Individual and Class Lessons om = . 
13 Phtefield Ave. Crenferd | LUCIA ROGGMAN CORA SHEFFER ANTHONY 
OLGA FISHER ig Normal Teacher Piane and Voice 
Piano and Class Work ALABAMA Garnavillo Teacher of Teachers 
93 Junction Ave., Corona, L. I. MISS WILLIE PRIVETT Rs. CARL SWAIN 119 Se. Main Street, Mahanoy City 
Phone: Newtown, 4158 328 Snow Street 2110 Olive Street, Cedar Falls 7” ts cs ame seamen - 
Oxford _ EDITH H. YOUNG 
HELEN PARKER FORD KANSAS Piano and Class Lessons 
Organist and Coach—Piano Instruction ANNABEL STINE NANCY LONGNECKER Sembee 
134 Orawaumpum 5t., White Plains Piano and Class Work Normal Teacher ——— 
Phone: 1231 Tuscumbia 029 A 
od tame Lawrence! SOUTH CAROLINA 
NELL E. HANKS ARIZONA KENTUCKY ELLA MAY EARLY 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction MRS. LUTHER STEWARD | CAROLINE BOURGARD Piano and Class Work 
Pupil of Heinrich Gebhardt Normal Teacher | Public School Music Darlington 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Harvard and Radcliffe Singers Assist Boston 
Symphony in Performance of “Parsifal”’ 


Massachusetts Selects Contestants for Federated Music Clubs’ Prize—Concerts and Recitals 


Boston, Mass., April 3, 1921.—The outstanding feature 
of the nineteenth program of this year’s concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was a very impressive per- 
formance of the transformation music and the closing 
scene from Wagner's “Parsifal.” The orchestra had the 
assistance of a chorus of male and female voices selected 
from the Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, admirably prepared by their skilful leader, Dr. 
Archibald T, Davison, Although not well suited to the 
concert hall, this partly religious, partly philosophic music 
was beautifully played and sung and ‘the audience obvi- 
ously impressed 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program were 
Beethoven's “Pastoral” symphony, which was interpreted 
with greater sympathy than Mr. Monteux usually displays 
toward the classics, and Loeffler’s symphonic poem after 
Verlaine’s “La Bonne Chanson.” Mr. Loeffler’s music is 
intellectually passionate, has some beautiful sections and 
is, of course, masterfully written. The music was well 
received, and the composer, who was in the audience, 
bowed his acknowledgments 

On the previous Thursday evening, Alice Neilsen, the 
charming soprano, was soloist with the Symphony at San- 
Theater, Harvard University. Miss Neilsen again 
pleasure with her singing of Mozartean mus« 
vieni non tarder” from “Figaro’s Wedding” and 

Batti” from “Don Giovanni.” The orchestral 

were Beethoven's “Pastoral” symphony, Weber's 
to “Euryanthe” and fragments from Berlioz’s 
symphony, “Romeo and Juliet.” 


anp Raout Vinas WarMLyY 
in Jornt ReciTAat, 


Rosa Ponselle dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Raoul Vidas, the young Roumanian 
joined forces Sunday afternoon, March 27, for 
the last of the current series of Steinert Concerts at the 
toston Opera House. Miss Ponselle, who sang here pub 
licly for the first time on this occasion, was heard in the 
following numbers: “Pace, Pace Mio Dio,” Verdi; “My 
Lovely Celia,” Higgins; “Eros,” Grieg; “To a Messenger,” 
La Forge; “Suicidio in queste fieri momenti,” aria (from 
Ponchielli; “Odorava d’April,” Parelli; 
Bolero, “Merce diletto amiche” 
Verdi. Mr. Vidas played these 


ders 
wave 
“Deh 
‘Batti 
pieces 
overture 
dramatic 
APPLAUDED 


Rosa PoNnseLur 


violinist, 


“La Gioconda’’), 


“Psyche,” Paladilhe, and 
(from “Vespri Siciliana”), 


pieces: “La Folia,” Corelli; concerto (A major), Saint- 
Saéns; “Melodie Orientale,” Raoul Vidas; “Danse Village- 
oise,” Dimitresco; “Canzonetta,” Raoul Vidas, and “Ca- 
dence,” Pugnani. 

Miss Ponselle’s numbers gave her ample opportunity to 
display her warm, rich voice and dramatic powers. Since 
any high degree of subtlety was not to be found in her 
interpretations, it was not surprising that her most telling 
effects were produced in pieces requiring generous use of 
her full-bodied tones, as for example in the airs from 
Verdi and Ponchielli. Further study ought to develop 
Miss Ponselle’s clear gifts as a singer and interpreter. 

Mr. Vidas renewed the favorable impression which he 
made here some time ago. He commands a lovely tone, 
his intonation is pure and he plays with that high order of 
musical sensibility which is so characteristic of French- 
schooled musicians. Both artists were warmly applauded 
and the program was considerably lengthened. 


Secects CONTESTANTS FOR 
Music Crus’s Prize. 

Howard Goding, pianist, of Dedham; Mary Cooper, vio- 
linist, of Cambridge; Jane Sears, soprano, of Brookline; 
Stetson Humphrey, baritone, of Lexington, are announced 
as winners of the preliminary Massachusetts contest of 
aspirants for the prizes offered the most talented young 
musical performers of the season by the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs. Mr. Goding is a pupil of George 
Proctor, Miss Cooper of Lillian Shattuck, Miss Sears of 
Anne W. Whittredge, and Mr. Humphrey of Mr. Jacob- 
sen of New York. 

The succcessful contestants of this preliminary test are 
in turn eligible for the district contest at which competi- 
tors from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island will compete in Boston, during the 
week of eo 19. The singers and virtuosi who emerge 
victorious from the district contest will in turn be entered 
for the final national contest, which will be held in the 
tri-cities of Davenport, Ia., Moline and Rock Island, IIl, 
from June 6 next to June 14. The winners of this final 
contest are awarded prize money and a tour of 30 to 35 
concerts, for which they receive substantial fees and a 
portion of their traveling expenses, before the musical 
clubs of the Federation, 

These contests are instituted with a view to promoting 
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L. M. STOUT 


HE REACHED MAGNIFICENT HEIGHTS OF POWER.—New York American. 
A PIANIST OF UNUSUAL SKILL AND DEXTERITY.—Boston Transcript. 


PLAYED WITH SO MUCH OF POETIC INSIGHT 
AND OF BRILLIANCE.—Chicago J ournal of Commerce. 


IS FIRM AND MASTERLY AND HIS STYLE, IN ITS DIRECTNESS, EARNEST- 
NESS AND CLARITY, IS SOMEWHAT REMINISCENT OF ROSENTHAL, —San Francisco Chronicle. 


HAROLD HENRY 


Will Teach in Chicago During May, June and July 


This will be the last opportunity in at least two years for pianists to study with Mr. Henry 
in the United States, as he will concertize abroad for at least that time, leaving here in 


Mr. Henry will award one scholarship in his class this summer. 


At the close of the summer term a scholarship consisting of one or two years free tuition 
under Mr. Henry in Europe will be awarded to a member of the summer class. 


For Information Address 


418 Fine Arts Building 
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native musical talent and giving it an opportunity for 
practical experience and development at a period when 
young artists are likeiy to find the beginning of a virtuoso 
career both a monetary and an artistic difficulty. 

The judges for the Massachusetts contest, which was 
admirably directed by Mrs. Mary G. Reed of Huntington 
Chambers, Boston, were Pierre Monteux, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
the composer, and Philip Hale, the music critic of this 
city, for piano; Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra; Agide Jacchia, conductor and 
director of the Boston Conservatory of Music, and Daniel 
Kuntz, a retired member of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, for violin; Mme, Hudson Alexander, teacher and 
soloist, of this city; Dr. Archibald Davison, director of 
the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, and 
Alice Hutchinson, the teacher, of this city. 

The contestants, unseen by the judges, who in turn were 
concealed. from each other, played behind screens. The 
contests were very even, and this was especially true of 
the piano contest, in which it was difficult for the judges 
to pick the winner. There was four pianists, two violin- 
ists and sixteen vocalists. The institution of these state, 
district and national contests is considered one of the most 
important of the many constructive efforts of the Feder- 
ated Musical Clubs of the United States, in the direction 
of the fostering and encouraging American art and the 
winners of the contest have been the recipients of hearty 
congratulations by their friends. 

Zeucw Priays Exvecy to Horatio PARKER. 


George W. Chadwick’s “Elegy in Memoriam: Horatio 
Parker” had its first presentation at an organ recital given 
Monday evening, March 28, in Jordan Hall, by William 
E. Zeuch. The late Professor Parker was Mr. Chad- 
wick’s pupil and lifelong friend. Other numbers of Mr. 
Zeuch’s program were: Kben-Sttess—T rion »hal March on 
“Now Thank We All Our God;” César Franck—Grand 
Piéce Symphonique; Jongen—“Chant de Mai;” Paul de 
Maleignreux—toccata from Suite, op. 14; Federlein— 
scherzo pastorale; Stoughton —“Dreams;” Widor—sev- 
enth symphony (finale). =e 


A Compliment for Dorothy Jardon 


When Dorothy Jardon appeared recently in Providence, 
R. L, scoring a substantial success, she was the recipient 
of many notes of a congratulatory character, one of which 


follows: 
Providence, R. I., March 1, 1921, 


Dear Miss Jardon: 

Oft’ by dusty road side, or deep in the tangled wild-wood, have 
I heard the brown thrush lift his voice and pour forth his golden 
notes in song. And as I listened entranced, | thought him—and so 
he is—a wondrous singer of melody sweet. 

But now! After all—I can but vow—he has a sweeter voiced 


rival in Miss Jardon. 
Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Wirt E. McDowe tt. 


Mengelberg to Play Saminsky Works 
Willem Mengelberg, before leaving for home, accepted 
for performance here next season and also in Europe two 
works of the young Russian composer, Lazare Saminsky, 
now in this country—his symphony (“The Mountains”) 
and a symphonic poem. 


Cottlow Recital April 15 


Augusta Cottlow, who has returned from a second suc- 
cessful tour of the Middle West, will give her only New 
York recital on Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, April 
15. Her recital which was scheduled for December 10, had 
to be canceled on account of conflicting dates in the West. 
Miss Cottlow leaves for a tour of the South immediately 
after her New York recital, which brings her busy season 
to a close. 


Zerffii Pupil Engaged as Tenor Soloist 
Roscoe Leonard, a pupil of William A. C. Zerffi and the 
possessor of a fine tenor voice, has been engaged as soloist 
at the Second Presbyterian Church at Central Park West 
and Ninety-sixth street. m 

Bispham with Haverford Clubs 

The Haverford College Musical Clubs will give a con- 
cert in the ballroom of the Plaza on the evening of Friday, 

April 8. David Bispham will sing several selections. 


Second Brahms Recital by Clara Clemens 


Clara Clemens, mezzo soprano, will give her second re- 
cital of Brahms songs in English at Aeolian Hall next 
Saturday afternoon, April 9. Walter Golde will be at the 
piano. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“YOHRZEIT,” RHEA SILBERTA’S FIRST SONG, HAS 
BROUGHT THE COMPOSER UNIVERSAL SUCCESS 





“Success Comes to Some People Early in Life, to Others Late,” She Says, But “It’s Rather Nice When It Comes in the 
Former Case Because One Can Enjoy It to the Fullest and Still Keep on Working for Better Attainments” 


Rhea Silberta has written a number of singable songs 
and she is still very young! She is one of those to whom 
success comes early in life. And happily so, for she is a 
most human sort of a girl, whose art does not prevent her 
from enjoying the other things in life. Thoroughly alive 
and sympathetic, she has been able to put that indescribable 
something into her music that finds a response in her 





RHEA SILBERTA, 
American composer. 


hearers. “Yohrzeit” possesses that appeal very strongly and 
has proven to be a success both here and in Europe. 

The writer, knowing of the favor with which this He- 
brew song has been received, was a bit surprised when she 
learned that it was the first of the composer’s songs to be 
published. 

“Yes,” said Rhea Silberta with a toss of her reddish 
head, “and yet if I had been the one to choose my first song 
to be published it wouldn’t have been ‘Yohrzeit.’ Why? 
Because I was not sure it would appeal in a big way. So 
you see you never can tell what the public likes.” 

“How does it feel to know that you are not working in 
vain?” asked the writer. 

“Oh——” she hesitated, “I—I don’t know as I have given 
that much thought. But—now as I look at it, it does seem 
sort of comforting to know that you have a right to con- 
tinue. Success comes to some people early in life, to others 
late. It’s rather nice when it comes in the former case, 
because one can enjoy it to the fullest and still keep on 
working for better attainments. When you are old; the lit- 
tle bitterness detracts from the sweetness——” 

“Now with you 

“With me it came early, you are going to say. But do 
you know there are lots of people who think Rhea Sil- 
berta is not young? Why there are all kinds of funny 
tales about her. One is that she is a widow of forty with 
three children to support, and then there is the theory that 
Alma Beck, the contralto, heard when she was singing 
away out in Oklahoma. There the composer of ‘Yohrzeit’ 
was an old man who used to live in poverty on the lower 
East. Side.’ When his success came he moved to better 
quarters and had money to spare.” Miss Silberta laughed 
merrily. “I wish that last part were true, don’t you?” 

“It would be nice,” the writer agreed, changing the sub- 
ject the next minute by asking when and under what con- 
ditions Miss Silberta composed her songs. 

“Well,” she replied slowly, “most of my work is done 
during the summer. And once I start to write I keep at 
it until I finish. To me composing music is not facile and 
the kind that is easily shaken off the fingers but something 
infinitely deeper. It takes time to scratch deep.” 

“Can you understand a person setting a record for him- 
self such as a song a week?” 

“No, I can’t see it just that way—compelling oneself to 
turn out a manuscript every seven days like a machine, but 
I can understand a person writing two or three songs in 
one week and then nothing for months. That’s more the 
way my muse decrees to work! 

“Do you know that the average musician takes himself 
too seriously and not his work seriously enough? I realize 
that you either grow with your work or you become con- 
ceited. Everyone has his hard struggles now and then and 
if you have a sense of humor it helps tremendously over 
the rough places. It never does any good to sit down and 
whine over your slumps. My motto is: ‘Sit down and do 
something until you strike the most worth-while thing!’ 
As a rule these periods of depression don’t last long. Hard 
work is the rapid cure remedy. Depression is good for 
you—not only the artist, but also the cook whose last sauce 
has been a little too lumpy and tasteless. Try to improve 
it the next time—that’s my way of thinking.” 

Then a bit later we touched on Rhea Silberta’s accom- 
panying and coaching of which she has been doing con- 
siderable this winter. She enjoys this branch of her work 
immensely and is more and more in demand as the season 
grows. In accompanying, Miss Silberta also sees the funny 
side. She told the writer of a recent case where she had 
accompanied a prodigy violinist at a concert here where he 
played a new work after but one rehearsal and did it rather 
badly, skipping as he did two and a half pages. After the 





concert, his father rushed back of the scenes and scolded 
him for forgetting his music. 

“Well,” laughed’ Miss Silberta, “that was all very well 
until we were scheduled to play the work in another city 
outside of New York. I insisted upon several rehearsals 
and they were gone through. The evening of the concert 
came and we had gotten half way through the work when 
the little violinist wandered off, skipping four and a half 
measures, which I managed to cover mostly through sheer 
luck. After the concert, again the father rushed back, but 
this time he kissed the boy and asked me if he hadn't 
played superbly. 

“ ‘He played very well, Mr. ——,’ I said, ‘but he skipped 
four and a half measures |!’ 

“*What’s the matter with you?’ he asked. ‘What's four 
measures to forget? Nothing!’ 

“I suppose after having jumped over two and a half 
pages, a few ‘measures didn’t seem like anything to him!” 
Miss Silberta laughed good-naturedly, continuing: “Arid 
I accompany a singer who never goes anywhere to sing 
but that she wears three pairs of stockings so she won't 
take cold. And before she goes out on the stage, she peels 
off two pairs! That of course is something an accompanist 
of the other sex could not very well enjoy !”—with a 
twinkle coming into her gray eyes. “And then there’s the 
other singer who never sings anything in the key in which 
it is written! They all have to be transposed either up or 
down for the song must be in her exact key. In that, 
though, she is absolutely right, only accidentals and acci- 
dents are vastly different to the listener’s ears!” : 

eV. 


D’Alvarez Interests Other Singers 


There is something about Marguerite d’Alvarez and her 
art that has made her one of the most widely discussed 
artists of the season. And contrary to the usual rule, she 
interests and attracts other singers each time she appears. 
At her last New York recital among those present were 
Mary Garden, general director of the Chicago Opera and a 
former associate of the Peruvian contralto in the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company; Frances Alda, Lenora Sparkes, Vera 
Curtis and Marie Tiffany, all of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Marguerite Namara and Lydia Lipkowska, both 
of whom sang with the Chicago Opera this season, A simi- 
lar outpouring of artists was noticed when Mme, d’ Alvarez 
appeared as soloist with the Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schin- 
dler conductor, in an Italian-Spanish program at Carnegie 
Hall on March 16. One box had an all-Spanish contin- 
gent which included Lucrezia Bori, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, and her brother, and other prominent musicians. 
There were also present in the audience Nina Tarasova, the 
Russian contralto; Juan Reyes, the Chilean pianist; Mar- 
guerite Namara; Rafael Diaz,, the Metropolitan tenor; Al- 
bert Wolff, the French conductor at the Metropolitan; Lady 


Dean Paul (Poldowski), the composer, and J, Campbell- 


McInnes, the English baritone. 


Sorrentino Features Penn Song 


Umberto Sorrentino, the lyric tenor, recently returned to 
New York after a tour of the country that occupied the 
better part of a year. During this time he gave many 
recitals and presented programs which were a model of 
taste and variety. Sorrentino reports that among the 
American songs he sang most, because he found it in- 
variably so well liked, was Arthur A. Penn’s “Sunrise And 
You.” The lyric and dramatic qualities of this now 
widely sung ballad just fit Sorrentino’s voice and method 
as though the song had been written especially for him. 
One of his last recitals was at Seton Hill College, Greens- 
burg, Pa, where he presented a program containing 
numbers by Gluck, Pergolesi, Mozart, Schubert, Puccini, 
Barthelemy, Capua, Leoncavallo, d’Hardelot, Tosti and 
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THEO KARLE 


America’s Great Tenor 


has sung the following standard 
songs Exclusively for the Bruns- 
wick Records. 





{ Little Mother of Mine 13001-A 
$1.25 LC Sing Thee Songs of Araby 13001-B 
Christ in Flanders 13002-A 

1.25 {The Lord Is My Light 13002-B 
{ Macushla 13006-A 

1,25 1 Mavis 13006-B 
{ The Bells of St. Mary's 13007-A 

1. lL Evening Song 13007-B 
f That Tumbled Down Shack in Athlone 13010-A 
1.25 UMy Wild Irish Rose 13010-B 
{ From the Land of the Sky Biue Water 13011-A 
1.25 \ Venetian Song 13011-B 
{ Bring Back the Golden Days 13013-A 

1.25 1 When You and I Were Young, Maggie 13013-B 
Kathleen Mavourneen 13016-A 

1.25 { Killarney 13016-B 
f Come Back to Erin 13018-B 
1.25 \ Mother Machree 13018-A 


Make them a part of your permanent reedrd library for 
your own enjoyment and for the vocal student in your 
household, They can be played on any machine, and at 
$1.25 (the regular price) for two songs are the greatest 
value in the record market today. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT FOR THEO KARLE 
KINGSBERY FOSTER - - - 66 W. 38th St.,N. Y.C 








Penn—the last mentioned represented by “Sunrise and 
You.” Its reception was as cordial as any item of the 
recital. Sorrentino says its appealing qualities appear 
irresistible with any audience. 


College of Music Gives Recital 


Thirteen numbers for piano, voice and violin made up the 
March 15 students’ recital of the New York College of 
Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors. Four of the com 
positions of the program were by students of the institution, 
namely, Herman C, Buhler, Forrest V. Coffin, Nils A. Nel- 
son and Aaron Copland. These were all piano pieces, rang 
ing from fugues to variations, and two sonatas. The per 
formers on this program were the following young students : 
Alice Degenhardt, Peter Tonescu, Herman C. Buhler, 
Joseph Meresco, Frieda Leary, Reba Mantell, Carola 
Ankerson, Nils A. Nelson, Hallie Stiles, Aaron Copland, 
Dorothea Johnson and Charles Paul. 








Dr. Wolle to Appear in Washington 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle was scheduled to give a lecture-recital 
before the members of the Matinee Musical Club of Philia- 
delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford on March 15, and two 
days later there was an appearance in Stroudsburg. April 
15 will find Dr. Wolle in Washington, D. C., giving an 
organ recital under the auspices of the Friday Morning 
Music Club. . 


Leman’s Fourth Season at Atlantic City 


J. W. F. Leman and his excellent orchestra began their 
f concerts on the Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City on March 20. Three programs are given daily, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. The first concert drew an 
enormous crowd, and the program presented was one of 
merit, the selections being from classical sources yet adapted 
to the requirements of a mixed audience. 


fourth season of 


Organ Recitals at High School 
A series of organ recitals has started at the Wash 
ington Irving High School, Sixteenth street and Irving 
place, on five successive Sunday afternoons, beginning 
April 3, by William A. Goldsworthy. Vocal artists will 
appear at every recital. 
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New Propuctions 


“It's Up To You” opened March 28, at the Casino. A 
musical comedy with a fair amount of originality. $2.50 
for the best seats will perhaps help materially towards its 
success 

“Nemesis,” a new George M 
Monday night, April 4, at the 

“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” 
ported from Europe, opened at the Capitol Theater, 
3, for a limited stay 


Cohan production, opened 
Hudson Theater 
a sensational film im- 


April 


CLOSINGS 


“Afgar,” with Delysia, Central Theater, April 2. A 
twenty-two weeks’ run for this very smart show. 

“Cornered,” Madge Kennedy as star, goes on tour for 
four weeks. It closes April 9, after an eighteen weeks’ 
run. It was the biggest success of Miss Kennedy's career. 

“The Meanest Man in the World” closed April 2 after 
a twenty-five weeks’ run and considered one of the suc- 


CAROLYN THOMSON, 
Who is making her first stage 
Girl,” 


appearance in “The Right 
now being presented at the Times Square Theater. 


cessful plays of the season. George M. Cohan played the 
leading role, for most of the engagements here. 

“Survival of the Fittest,” an impossible play, 
four weeks’ stay, closes April 9 

“Wake Up, Jonathan” continued for thirteen weeks at 
the Henry Miller Theater. It was a personal success for 
Mrs. Fiske and is a clever comedy. It goes on tour 
April 16 


after a 


° 
ENcLisH Society Woman Becomes Cuorus Girt. 


Sylvia Gough, one of the famous beauties of the British 
nobility, has deserted London Society to win a name for 
herself on the American stage where she made her modest 
beginning last week in the chorus of “The Right Girl,” 
the dainty tnusical comedy now on view in the Times 
Square Theater. 

During his recent visit to London, Archibald Selwyn 
met the young wife of Captain Wilfred Gough, of the 
Welsh Guards, son of General Sir Hugh Sutlej-Gough 
and grandson of a Viscount. The American producer 
learned that the English beauty yearned for the stage, and 
that the appearance of her friend Lady Diana Manners 
in the “movies” had made a professional career seem pos- 
sible for herself. 

With this inkling of her ambition, Mr. Selwyn induced 
her to come to America, promising her an opportunity for 
the development of her gifts, 

The announcement of her decision to go on the stage 
created considerable consternation, but having made up 
her mind, Sylvia went through with it, and made her first 
professional appearance on any stage at the Times Square 
Theater, beginning in the chorus at the very bottom of 
the ladder. 

Notes. 


“The Last Waltz” has been put into rehearsals by ‘the 
Shuberts. This operetta is quite the vogue during its 
present run in Paris and Vienna, The score is the newest 
offering Of Oscar Straus. Edward Dunn is arranging the 
books for the American production. Milan Roder, the 
operatic conductor, has been engaged as musical director 
for the production. 

“June Love,” musical comedy, comes to the Knicker- 
bocker Theater on April 25, when “Mary” goes on tour, 

On April 12, Charles B. Dillingham, manager of the 
Hippodrome, will celebrate the sixteenth anniversary of 
this house. Mr. Dillingham took over the management in 
the spring of 1915 and produced his first big spectacle - 
following fall. .The mail order de partment at the Hipp 
drome has done an enormous business this season. ne 


season, of thirty-eight weeks, 18,204 orders were received 
at the box office. Up to the present time, 20,000 orders 
have already been received, which only goes to show what 
an enormous percentage of visitors who come to New York 
go to see “Good Times” at the Hippodrome. 

“Nice People,” at the Klaw Theater, has been forced to 
give an extra matinee each week owing to the demand for 
seats, This play has had some very excellent advertising 
from a most unexpected source which has added materially 
to its big success. 

One of the famous Six Brown Brothers has joined 
Sloane’s Orchestra which is amusing hundreds of guests 
who congregate each evening at the Golden Glades Roof 
(atop of Thos. Healy’s restaurant at Broadway and 6‘th 
street). Harry Fink Brown, who for the past nine years 
has been a member of the Six Brown Brothers, is well 
known in vaudeville and musical comedy. 

Mildred Fischer, daughter of Frederick Fischer, who 
recently conducted the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, was 
married to Ralph G. Kemmet, stage manager for Margaret 
Anglin. During the past season Miss Fischer has been 
a member of “The Woman of Bronze” Company. 

This is Margaret Anglin’s thirty-third and last week of 
“The Woman of Bronze” at the Frazee Theater. The 
production will have played 250 performances when it 
closes on Saturday night. Her next offering will be “Joan 
of Arc.” The benefit performance on Easter Sunday 
matinee was such a tremendous artistic success both for 
Miss Anglin and her supporting company, that she will be 
almost forced to make a season of this great historical 
play. She received most flattering reviews on her artistic 
work, not only for her splendid portrayal of Joan, but for 
the excellent directorship of the entire company. 

May JoHNSON. 


Benefit for Mrs. Hammerstein 


There is a plan under way to give a benefit concert at the 
Manhattan Opera House on Tuesday evening, April 12, to 
assist Mrs, Oscar Hammerstein out of her present financial 
difficulties. Marguerite Sylva, whose “Carmen” was one 
of the features of the first season under the late Oscar 
Hammerstein’s direction, is chairman of the committee of 
arrangements. 


Richard Hale in Debut Recital 


Richard Hale, a young baritone who has been studying 
with Oscar Saenger for several years and who has been 
, Singing around New York for that number of years, will 
* make his first appearance at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 12. Mr. Hale will be heard in a well arranged 
program that will give full scope to his voice. Helen 
Chase-Buigin will be at the piano. 








SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 





Thursday, April 7 (Evening) 

Lenora Sparkes (song recital)...........++.4 Aeolian Hall 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” Manhattan Opera House 
Margaret Anglin and New York Symphony Orchestra; 

Merle Alcock, vocal soloist. 
Friday, April 8 (Afternoon) 

“Iphigenia in Aulis” Manhattan Opera House 

Margaret Anglin and New York Symphony Orchestra; 
Merle Alcock, vocal soloist. 
Friday, April 8 (Evening) 

Evelyn MacNevin (song recital) 

Saturday, April 9 (Afternoon) 

Lydia Lipkowska (song recital) ..... Carnegie 

Clara Clemens (song recital) i 

Saturday, April 9 (Evening) 

Nina Tarasova and Zimro Ensemble 

Edward Wieland (violin recital) 

Sunday, April 10 (Afternoon) 

Sophie Braslau (song recital)............ 

Julia Culp (song recital) 

Frederic Warren Ballad Concert Longacre Theater 
Augette Forét’s Musical Intime Anderson Galleries 
Sunday, April 10 (Evening) 

National Symphony Orchestra .. Carnegie Hall 
Galli-Curci (song recital) Hippodrome 
Monday, April 11 (Afternoon) 

Henriette Safonoff (song recital) Aeolian Hall 

Monday, April 11 (Evening) 

Schumann Club of New York 

Tuesday, April 12 (Afternoon) 

National Symphony Orchestra . Carnegie Hall 
Richard Hale (song recital) Aeolian Hall 
Fanny White (song recital) Town Hall 

Tuesday, April 12 (Evening) 

Banks Glee Club Carnegie Hall 
Elsa Hilger (cello recital) Aeolian Hall 
Maria Hilger and Margaret Hilger, assisting artists. 
Estelle Liebling (song recital) Town Hall 

Wednesday, am 13 (Evening) ; 

National Symphony Orechestr: Carnegie Hall 

Thursday, Agri 14 (Afternoon) 
Samaroft-Stokowski-Beethoven Program... 
Thursday, April 14 (Evening) 

Rudolph Bochco (violin recital) Carnegie Hall 
Mana-Zucca (composition recital) gie Hall 
Yergin, Leonard, Beethoven Society Choral and New York 

Trio, assisting ‘artists. 


Aeolian Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian. Hall 


.. Carnegie Hall 
,Aeolian Hall 


Aeolian Hall 


..Aeolian Hall 
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A New American Drama 
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Gray-Lhevinnes at Springfield 


So deep was the impression made by the novel violin 
and piano recital given by the Gray-lhevinnes at_the 
Southwestern State Teachers’ College at Springfield, Mo., 
that the college immediately took steps to secure another 
date. The audience that was so captivated by the Gray- 
Lhevinnes completely filled the large auditorium on March 
21. They demanded many recalls and crowded up to the 
artists afterward to express their displeasure. 


Rider-Kelsey Engaged for Springfield Festival 

a Rider-Kelsey has-been engaged to sing the soprano 
part in —. at the Springfield (Mass.) Festival on 
May 19. uent visitor there in former years, her 
return will Trades be a welcome one to her many ad- 
mirers. 
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lightnings, ye thunders!” being particularly majestic. 
There were five excellent soloists, Marie Sundelius of the 
Metropolitan opera, whose sweet, pure soprano was heard 
to advantage; Marguerite d’Alvarez, the distinguished 
contralto, who sang with rich voice and thorough knowl- 
edge of style; George Meader (The Evangelist), tenor, 
than whom there is no better Bach singer in America to- 
day; the always reliable baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, 
who sang the music allotted to Jesus with dignity and 
poise; and William Simmons, baritone, who gave his lines 
with intelligence and taste. The audience was larger than 
on the opening evening. 
“THe Dream or GERONTIUS.” 


“The Dream of Gerontius” was the offering Friday even- 
ing, when a good sized and certainly enthusiastic audience 
heard a splendid performance of this beautiful Elgar work. 
The soloists were Frieda Klink, contralto; Mario Chamlee, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, who substituted for Orville Har- 
rold, and Fred Patton, bass. 

Only praiseworthy comments can be made of the soloists’ 
work, for the arias and duets were splendidly given. Miss 
Klink’s beautiful singing brought her much applause, and 
Mr. Chamlee, too, shared in the honors of the evening. Mr. 
Patton, who appeared on another program later in the 
week, had little to sing, but his success was equally as great 
and as well deserved. The work of the orchestra was first 
class in every respect and the chorus, while a little shaky 
in one or two parts, did finely nevertheless. Conductor 
Damrosch again proved himself an able leader and was 
many times applauded for his efficient leadership. 

BACH-WAGNER PROGRAM. 

Bethlehem’s famous Bach Choir was brought to New 
York through the courtesy of Charles M. Schwab to par- 
ticipate in the Saturday afternoon program. These 300 
singers had already made a reputation for themselves in 
New York, so needless to say the Manhattan Opera House 
was crowded to capacity for the concert to hear the Bach- 
Wagner program. 

As is well known, Dr. J. Fred Wolle is the director of 
the Bach Choir, and as he has devoted years of study to 
the great master’s works he is eminently fitted to bring 
out the inner beauties of the composer’s music. The choir 
was first heard in four of the Bach chorales, none of 
which the organization had ever sung in New York before. 
So well trained is the body of singers that each section— 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass—sings as one, no one voice 
rising above that of the others, There was some superb 
singing done in the “Que tollis peccata mundi,” from the 
mass in B minor. Such phrasing, crescendos, decrescen- 
dos and precise attacks as are seldom heard in so large a 
body of singers. The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Walter Damrosch, also was heard in the first part 
of the program—that devoted to Bach—presenting the air 
on the G string and the gavot in E. 

The united choruses of the Oratorio Society and the 
Bach Choir sang Wagner’s ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from 
“Tannhauser,” and the choral, “Awake,” from “The 
Mastersingers.” The Wagnerian part of the program also 
brought solos from two excellent artists of the Metropoli- 
tan—Florence Easton and Clarence Whitehill. The former 
sang Elizabeth’s aria and the latter “Song to the Evening 
Star,” both from “Tannhauser.’ The program came to a 
close with music from “Valkyrie,” Mme. Easton singing 
“Brunnhilde’s Plea” and Mr. Whitehill’s “Wotan’s Farewell.” 
Both of these artists displayed the fine musicianship for 
which they have become known, and well deserved the 
hearty reception given them. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Schwab, the choir was 
royally entertained while in New York, both luncheon and 
dinner being served to the members of the organization at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel. The trip also included a perform- 
ance of “Zaza” at the Metropolitan Opera House in the 
evening. 





THe Verpt “Requiem.” 

On Saturday evening, April 2, a good sized audience 
attended the performance of the Verdi “Requiem,” with 
Marguerite d’Alvarez, Frances Peralta, Fred Patton and 
Mario Chamlee as soloists, the chorus and orchestra being 
splendidly conducted by Albert Stossel. On the whole 
the work was well sung and found evident appreciation. 

Mme. d’Alvarez’s solo singing was notable for its fervor 
and refinement of style, while she had a suitable partner 
in Fred Patton, whose rich bass voice was at all times 
most agreeable. His rendition of “Confutatis” was ad- 
mirable and had he not only been established with his 
hearers, his singing of this selection would have accom- 
plished it. In the “Liber Scriptus”’ Mme. d’Alvarez also 
had an opportunity to score individually. 

In the quartet work, Mr. Chamlee’s high ringing voice 
was effective and his rendition of “Ingemisco” was one of 
the best spots of the entire work. His style, while a bit 
operatic, was impressive nevertheless and he proved his 
ability as-a singer of the more serious phase of singing. 
Mme. Peralta was the fourth member of the quartet and 
a worthy one. Her final singing of “Libera Me,” with the 
assistance of the chorus, brought the Verdi “Requiem” to 
a compellingly impressive close. 


May Peterson Scores with Portland Orchestra 


Portland, Ore., March 25, 1921.—“May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as soloist at the 
fourth concert of the season of the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, is one of the most artistic singers on the Ameri- 
can concert stage and one of the most pleasing. Her ele- 
gant phrasing, supported by mature judgment, can come 
only from more than superficial study of whatever com- 
posers message she choses to deliver. A splendid diction 
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said the Daily Journal in part in the review of her appear- 
ance. This is only one indication of the success Miss 
Peterson achieved here. She is indeed a — 


Helen Tas off for Europe 
Helen Tas, who sails for Europe via the S.S. Rotterdam 
on April 9, expects to enjoy a restful Vacation in Holland. 
Mme. Tas may be heard abroad before returning to 
America. 


Braslau’s New York Recital April 10 
Sophie Braslau, who will give her annual song recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 10, has pre- 
pared a program of twenty numbers for the event. 





Sydow to Sever Connection with Friedheim 


Paul Sydow will sever his connection with Arthur Fried- 
heim on May 1. 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 24.) 
tralto, reducing the compass of her voice to two and a half 
octaves. 

In September, 1873, Miss Cary first sang here in opera 
at the Academy of Music, where in November she made a 
success in the role of Amneris in “Aida.” In the following 
January she sang Ortrud, the first American woman to 
appear in a Wagner opera, which on this occasion was given 
in Italian. For the next eight years she continued to sing 
in opera, concerts and festivals, winning fresh laurels in all 
these branches. For only one season did she go abroad, 
to St. Petersburg in 1875. Her last professional appearance 
was in the spring of 1882 at the festival given in the Sev- 
enth Regiment Armory under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. In June of that year she married Mr, Raymond, 
a banker, and retired to ‘private life, occasionally singing 
for charity and at private gatherings. 


Jenny Kempton 


Jenny Kempton, for many years a notable figure in the 
musical life of Los Angeles, ended her earthly career Sun- 
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day morning, March 13, and was tenderly laid to rest on 
Tuesday. 

Mme, Kempton’s most brilliant years were spent in 
Europe, in Boston, and later in Chicago, where she was well 
known not only as an excellent singer but also as a cele- 
brated beauty. During her residence in Los Angeles her 
activities were devoted to teaching her art to others, and 
many of our professional singers were inspired by her. 
After advancing years caused her withdrawal from the pro- 
fessional field, her only daughter, Mrs. Roth Hamilton, 
successfully carried on the work begun by her brilliant 
mother, and the lovely home of mother and daughter be- 
came a rendezvous for music ians. 

With the going of this gracious and lovely singer, the 
musical world of Los Angeles has lost a very precious 
member. 


Mrs. Rose Weber 


From Columbus, Ohio, comes the news of the death on 
Wednesday, March 23, of Mrs. Rose Weber, widow of 
Henry A. Weber, for more than thirty years a professor 
of Ohio State University, and mother of Henriette Weber, 
music and dramatic critic of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce and lecturer, and of Mrs. Theodore Doane Crocker, 
of Minneapolis. 


Mrs. Weber, who was a prominent worker in campus 
social work, was cremated in Cincinnati, on Saturday, 
March 26. She was well known in Chicago, where she 


visited her daughter Henriette last Christmas. 


Bethune Grigor 


a Prominent operatic coach and accom- 
after a long illness.. Miss 


Bethune Grigor, 
panist, died in this city, March 2 
Grigor was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and came to this 
country about eight years ago. She made a tour in South 
America last spring, and for several seasons previously had 
been connected with the Aborn Operatic School. Her last 
engagment was as accompanist to Anna Case. 


Matilda Emeline Archibald 


Matilda Emeline Archibald, mother of Vernon Archi- 
bald, baritone, passed away at Lincoln, Ill., on Good Fri- 
day, March 25. Mrs. Archibald was sixty-five years old. 
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GODOWSKY CHICAGO 
MASTER CLASS 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS 
for pianists at the Fine Arts Building in Chicago, for 
a term of five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921. 


announcement of the first Chicago MASTER 
CLASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the 
host of pianists and students who have long sought an 
opportunity to study with the great Master. 


MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the 
MASTER CLASS. Free scholarship application blank 


Application should be made early. 
further 
TROOST AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Chicago address will be announced later 


Address all inquiries 


notice to HORNER-WITTE, 3000 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 





Mr. Godowsky’s tours under exclusive direction’ 


Milton Diamond, Director 
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The Fletcher Music Method 


Introduced in America under the auspices of the New England Conservatory, Boston, in 1897, this method 


HAS JUSTIFIED EVERY CLAIM MADE FOR IT 


In spite of the many cheap copies of the Fletcher 
Method, the demand for Teachers is beyond the supply. 
Teachers Cannot Afford to Lose This Summer's Op- 


portunity to Prepare Themselves 
The Summer School opens in Brookline—Boston, Mass., 
June 28th; closes August 24th. Applications should be 


made immediately. This course 

expensive, and can only be studied with its originator, 

Mrs. Fletcher-Copp. Apply for full information to 
EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

890 Elmore Avenue, Akron, Ohio, or Brookline, 


is the longest and most 


Mass. 
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BONNET AND WILSON ARE ADDED 
TO EASTMAN SCHOOL FACULTY 


Famous French Organist and Young American Pianist 
Sign Contracts to Teach in Rochester—New York 
Symphony and Frieda Hempel—Notes 


Rochester, N. Y., March 11, 192 The engagement of 
Joseph Bonnet, world famous pon and Raymond Wil- 
son, young American pianist, to teach in the Eastman 
School of Music when it is opened for study next fall, 
has convinced Rochester musical circles that no effort is 
to be spared by George Eastman, the founder, to make the 
school one of the most important in the country, if not in 
the world. The addition of these eminent artists to the 
school staff, coming soon after the engagement of Jan 
Sibelius as head of the school, has stimulated eager curi- 
osity as to future announcements, It is expected that other 
important acquisitions will be made soon, 

Mr. Bonnet will go to Rochester for an engagement of 
twenty weeks, Beginning the first week in January he 
will teach master classes composed of a limited number of 
advanced pupils, who will play under his instruction, and 
as listeners, who will have the benefit of his 

The extent of his teaching will depend upon 
his concert engagements, but he will not teach less than 
one or two days a week. He is at present just completing 
one of his most successful recital tours in this country and 
Canada, It was because Mr. Bonnet believes that the new 
Eastman School of Music will afford him those ideal con- 
ditions he considers necessary for the teaching of the 
organ that he was induced to join the school faculty. He 
became interested in the proposed school when he was in 
Rochester last year to give a recital. The ideals and hopes 
of George Eastman and others interested in the project, 
together with the plans of the new school and the pro- 
posed organ equipment, aroused his enthusiasm, 

When Harold Gleason, representative for Mr. Eastman, 
went to Europe last summer to investigate organ architec- 
ture and construction for the Eastman School, he spent 
three weeks with the French organist on the Isle of Wight, 
which gave him exceptional opportunity to obtain Mr. 
Bonnet's views in regard to coming to this country for a 
time as an instructor. 

Raymond Wilson will teach piano in the collegiate de- 
partment of the new school-and will also assist in the 
igtermediate and preparatory departments. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Pennsylvania College of Music in.the class of 
1po8, and after studying with Ernest’ Hutcheson and 
Rudolph Ganz took a position as instructor with his alma 
mater at the age of eighteen. In 1910 he went to the Pea- 
body Conservatory at Baltimore as assistant to Mr. 
Hutchesen, and two years later became head of the piano 
department at Skidmore School of Arts at Saratoga 
Springs. Since 1914 he has taught piano in Syracuse Uni- 
versity, receiving the honorary degree of master of music 
there in 1919. He served as secretary-treasurer and as 
vice-president of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association. 


of others, 
instruction, 


New York Sympuony AnD Hempe . 


Frieda Hempel made her second appearance of the sea- 
son in Rochester on the evening of February 26, when she 
sang as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
which also made its second visit to Rochester on this 
occasion. _Mme. Hempel had sung only two weeks before 
in a solo recital ynder the management of. V. W. Raymond, 
but with the orchestra she appeared under the J. E. Fur- 
long management and was heard for the first time in 
operatic airs. She sang Constanza’s air from Mozart's “Il 
Se raglio” and “Ernani Fly With Me” from Verdi's 

“Ernani,” winning tremendous applause in each, Al- 
though a severe blizzard was raging, Convention Hall held 
a are audience for the concert, which was of mem- 
orable beauty. The orchestra played the Tschaikowsky 
fifth symphony and two Wagnerian numbers, the “Tann- 
hauser” overture and three excerpts from “The Master- 
singers.” 

RACHMANINOFF IN REcITAL, 


Sergei Rachmaninoff played in Convention Hall on the 
evening of March 10. His program included the Mozart 
sonata, No. 9; five of the Mendelssohn songs without 
words, Nos. 32, 3, 47, 37 and 17; four Chopin pieces, a 
ballade, the E flat major valse, a “Barcarolle” aud the G 
flat major valse; his own “Polichinelle”. and “Barcarolle” 
and the Liszt “Rhapsodie Espagnole.” He was applauded 


‘ chestra of Rochester, an 
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to the echo after each selection and was forced to play 
numerous encores. Arthur M. See was the local manager. 


Notes. 

A novel concert event was given as the last of the Ray- 
mond series on March 1, when Adolph Bolm and his Ballet 
Intime,, accompanied by the Little Symphony Orchestra, 
appeared in Convention Hall. The dancing of Mr. Bolm 
and of his principal feminine assistants, Margit Leeras and 
Ruth Page, gave sincere pleasure. 

On February 18 the New York String Quartet, founded 
and supported by Mr. and Mrs, Ralph Pulitzer of New 
York, played in the ballroom of the Hotel Seneca under 
the direction of the Tuesday Musicale. A feature of local 
interest was the appearance as a member of the quartet of 
Bedrich Vaska, cellist, formerly of Rochester. The quar- 
tet played the ‘Debussy quartet in G minor; a “Notturne” 
and scherzo by Borodin and the No. 4 pooner in C minor 
of Beethoven. Besides Mr. Vaska, the other members of 
the quartet, who are Ottakar Cadek, first violinist; Ludvig 
Schwab, viola, and Jaraslav Siskovsky, second violinist, 
received recognition. 

Richard Burgin, violinist and new concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, played at the Institute of 
Musical Art, February 14, before an enthusiastic audience. 
His program was of exceptional interest, beginning with 
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Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” sonata in G minor, with cadenza 
by Kreisler, and including the Lalo “Symphonie Espag- 
nole,” and ‘short pieces by Wilhelmj, Debussy, Kreisler, 
Hubay and Wieniawski. 

Arthur Alexander, head of the voice department of the 
Institute of Musical ’Art, gave his first public recital in two 
years on February 21 at the school. It was one of his self- 
accompanied recitals that always prove of distinctive inter- 
est'and educational value. 

Henry Souvaine, the young American pianist, played in 
Convention Hall on February 25 in connection with a dem- 
onstration of the Ampico recording piano, arranged by the 
Music Lovers’ Shoppe of the city. Mr. Souvaine played a 
group of Chopin with extraordinary facility and also alter- 
nated with the Ampico in playing other numbers, including 
a Tschaikowsky concerto. Penelope Davies, mezzo so- 


~ prano, and Eduardo Barbieri, Rochester violinist, were the 


assisting artists. 

The second concert of the season of the Symphony Or- 
organization of local amateur 
talent that performs free of charge, was given on March 8 
in Convention Hall. Under the direction of Ludwig 
Schenck, the young musicians played a creditable program, 
of which the principal number was made up of excerpts 
from Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar.” Frederick Benson, bari- 


tone from the Institute of Musical Art, was soloist. 
H. W. S. 


Graveure Uses Vanderpool Song for Encore 


All last season Louis Graveure used Frederick W. Van- 


This season 
ser— 
hicago 


“The Want of You” for an encore. 
he has chosen another song by the same com 
“Values.” This was his first encore at his recent 
recital at Orchestra Hall. 


derpool’s 
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VANCOUVER APPLAUDS PAVLOWA 


Paul Althouse Scores with Men’s Musical Club—Local 
Operatic Society Gives Excellent Initial 
Performance—Notes 


Vancouver, B. C., March 1, 1921.—An engagement that 
had been announced months ago and awaited with eager- 
ness was that of Anna Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet. 
Three performances (one matinee) were given on January 
25 and 26. At these the famous ballerina delighted the 
artistic senses. The dancing of Pavlowa and the members 
of her ballet was further enhanced by the beauty of the 
musical settings and colorful scenic backgrounds and cos- 
tumes. 

Paut ALTHOUSE wiTtH MEN’s Musicat Cus. 


Last August the Men’s Musical Club wired the Musica. 
Courier for information regarding the ‘securing of solo- 
ists; particulars were supplied and various artists were sug- 
gested, and the Club decided upon Pauli Althouse for the 
first concert of the season. This, held at Wesley Church 
on January 26, was'a triumph for all concerned. From 
the first phrase of his second number, Scontrino’s “Dimmi 
Perche,” Mr. Althouse gained ‘a thorough grip upon his 
hearers, and all of his succeeding selections were received 
with that delightful warmth which comes only from an 
audience that is completely “won” by the attainments of the 
artist and has given its personal liking. The tenor’s offer- 
ings were widely diversified; his voice soared with vibrant 
fire in “Celeste Aida” and then in response to the roar of 
applause he sang a “cooing” negro melody, “Ma Lindy 
Lou.” The conclusion of the concert was Cadman’s can- 
tata, “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” Mr. Althouse sang the 
tenor solos with fine sympathy for the theme. John Jen- 
kinson was the local baritone soloist and the chorus parts 
were taken by the Club. In this, as in their other numbers, 
the members of the organization more than lived up to the 
high standard they have previously set. Andrew Milne 
conducted. 


INITIAL PERFORMANCE OF LOCAL 
Society, 
The first undertaking of the Vancouver Community 
Operatic Society was the production of “Haddon Hall” 
(Grundy-Sullivan), at the Avenue Theater in the latter 
part of January. Some pleasing music is given to the roles 
of Dorothy Vernon and John Manners, and Peggy Mc- 
Phaden and Alec Wallace made the most of their oppor- 
tunities. Other principals were Doris Wilbers, Elena 
Watson and Aubrey Clarke. George Hill, as Rupert, and 
J. C. Wallace, in the part of McCrankie, caused much 
merriment with their stern arraignment of the little fail- 
ings of the present time and place. ‘It was evident that 
the success of the performance was largely due to the 
expert training of Lieutenant Parkin, musical director, and 
Harold Nelson Shaw, stage director. 


Nores. 


The Woman's Musical Club gave an afternoon musical 
at the Hotel Vancouver, January 19. Mrs. Harry Doug- 
las, Miss McPhillips, Hazel McDonnell, Elsie Alexander 
and J. E. Pacey each contributed enjoyable numbers. 

The Vancouver Music Teachers’ Association—presi- 
dent, H. Roy Robertson; secretary-treasurer, Arthur J. 
Foxall—is rapidly establishing itself and has already com- 
menced work towards inaugurating the school credits 
system and the registration of teachers. E. R. S. 


CoMMUNITY OPERATIC 


Klibansky Pupils Always Busy 


Klibansky, New York vocal teacher, announces 
several new engagements of his pupils. Lotta Madden, 
who recently scored such success with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, was engaged to sing with the 
San Francisco Orchestra in San Francisco, March 27. 
Lottice Howell, coloratura soprano, is on a ten weeks’ 
tour, and will sing in the following towns: Cumberland, 
Maryland; Buchanan, W. Va.; Richwood, W. Va.; Weston, 
Athens, Ohio; Jackson, Welston, Nelsonville, Logan, 
Glouster, Martin’s Ferry, Hillsboro, Defiance, Fort Re- 
covery, Greenville, Waverly, Maysville, Ky; Cinetheina, 
Mt. Sterling, Hopkinsville, Madisonville, Russellville, 
Clarksville, and Bowling Green. Ruth Miller is the soloist 
at the Christ Lutheran Church, Freeport, L. I. 

Mr. Klibansky gave another recital in the auditorium at 
Wanamaker’s on March 26, when the following pupils 
took part: Ruth Pearcy, Adelaide de Luca, Emma Keller 
May, Alveda Lofgreen and Milton Bevan. 
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MONTREAL MUSICAL ITEMS 


Montreal, Canada, March 10, 1921.—An enthusiastic 
audience filled the large hall of the Windsor, and many 
were standing, to hear Thibaud, on the evening of Febru- 
ary 21. He opened his program with the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo in B minor and among his other numbers were 
“Poems,” by Chausson, which evoked a perfect hurricane 
of applause; andante, Mozart-Saint-Saéns; “Minuet Ca- 
price,” Rode-Thibaud; “Les Cherubins,” Couperin-Salmon, 
and polonaise in A major, Wieniawski, which brought the 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

The new string quartet, under the direction of Albert 
Chamberland, gave the first organized concert on February 
10, in the baliroom of the Ritz-Carlton. The program met 
with success, the audience being greatly interested and gen- 
erous with applause. The program consisted of works by 
Becthoven, Debussy, Gliere and Saint-Saéns. H. Saucier, 
at the piano, Mr. Gariepy, trumpet, and H. Deleellier, 
double bass, assisted. 

Hipolito Lazaro, tenor, who is always welcome here, 
came to the St. Denis Theater, February 12, under the 
management of Mr. Gauvin. 

Under the same management the Flonzaley String Quar- 
tet, at‘the Windsor Hall, on March 2, played superbly a 
choice program of classic and modern music, which was 
greatly appreciated by the audience which filled the hall. 
The program consisted of the Haydn quartet in D major, 
op. 64, No. 5; two movements from the quartet in F mi- 
nor; Victor Vreul’s quartet in A minor, op. 41, No. 3, and 
Speigh’s “The Lonely Shepherd.” 

An interesting program was given by Stanley Gardner, a 
young Montreal pianist, in the Ritz-Carlton, on February 
23. His annual concert is always an event looked forward 
to with pleasure. This program was made up of classics 
and novelties, including works by Liszt, Schumann, Frank 
Bridge, Beethoven, Brahms, Groviez and Nathaniel Dett. 

On February 28 Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist, 
gave a recital in the Windsor Hall, under the management 
of Evelyn Boyce. He was greeted by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence upon this his first appearance in Montreal. His pro- 
gram included works by Scarlatti, Bach, Daguin, Rameau, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Ravel, Debussy, Palmgren, Weber, 
Scriabin and Wagner-Liszt. 

One of the musical sensations of this season was Ignaz 
Friedman, Polish pianist, who gave a recital at the Wind- 
sor Hall, March 3, under the management of Louis Bour- 
don. There was a representative audience and seldom has 
a pianist been more warmly received here. His program 
consisted of: “Ballet,” Gluck-Friedman; “Chaconne,” 
Bach-Busoni; sonata, B minor, Chopin; polonaise in A 
major (posthumous), Chopin; intermezzo, Brahms; etude, 
No. 6; “Elledanse,” Friedman. 

To mark the anniversary of St. David’s Day, the Welsh 
Society held a concert in the Windsor Hall followed by 
an informal dance. The visiting singers were Phoebe 
Crosby, soprano, and Carl Rollins, baritone, of New York. 
Merlin Davies gave a few songs in the Welsh tongue, and 
Mrs. Plouffe-Stopes offered piano solos by Brahms, Cho- 
pin, Liszt, and Saint-Saéns. 

“Les Beatitudes,” by Cesar Franck, was given on Feb- 
ruary 24 in the Monument National, by a chorale of which 
J. A. Brassard is the conductor. 

The song recital at the Windsor Hotel by Edward Mc- 
Hugh, baritone, assisted by Eva Plouffe-Stopes, pianist, 
attracted a large audience. 

An evening devoted to Canadian ballads and folk songs 
was given before the St. James’ Literary Society, February 
24. Marius Barbeau, of the Dominion Ethnological De- 
partment, at Ottawa, spoke. Mr. Barbeau has collected 
about 4,000 French-Canadian folk songs, many of them 
taken direct from the life of old “habitants.” He gave 
several examples of the old folk songs, sung in French- 
Canadian, and the illustrations sung by the Canadian folk 
singer, Philias Bedard, of St. Remi, Quebec, greatly added 
to the pleasure of the evening. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 5, Arthur Egg, gave an- 
other of his popular organ recitals, assisted by the Gagnier 
Woodwind Quintet, consisting of flute, oboe, clarinet, 
French horn and bassoon, played by five brothers—Lucien, 
Ernest, Armand, Guillaume and J. J. Gagnier. 

The faculty of music in connection with McGill! Univer- 
sity will establish a fund to be known as the “Peterson 
Scholarship Fund,” in recognition of the support and in- 
terest given the Conservatorium of Music by the late Sir 
William Peterson, during the years of his principalship of 
McGill University. M. J. M. 


American Academy Matinee and 
Commencement 


Two separate affairs of importance took place at the 
Lyceum Theater March 21 and March 22, respectively. On 
the former date d’Annunzio’s play, “The Honeysuckle,” 
was given its first performance in this country, and on 
March 22 the annual commencement of the institution took 
place. The gloomy, morbid play gave Kay Strozzi oppor- 
tunity to display her decided talent for emotional acting. 
Olive Robertson with glorious red hair, and Lucille Wadler, 
pretty and graceful, were well liked. Murray Bennett and 
Wellman Parsons portrayed their roles in praiseworthy fash- 
ion, and Florence Mason was a highly intelligent mother. 
Elsie Grant made the most of a small part, and all in all 
the difficult play was cleverly handled. 

The graduating exercises of the thirty-seventh year of 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, Franklin Sar- 
gent founder and president, at the Lyceum Theater, March 
22, was as usual witnessed by a throng which crowded the 
theater. Daniel Frohman presided in place of Mr. 
Sargent, absent because of illness, this being the first 
time he has missed the commencement, and it was also the 
first appearance of Mr, Frohman on the Academy gradua- 
tion platform. Mr. Frohman delighted all by his clever 
guidance of matters, and gave a talk based on his many 
years of experience as manager, showing also amazing 
memory in quoting Shakespearean speeches. Lucy Wat- 
son (“White Villa”. company) was next introduced, and 
read a paper which was applauded by the large audience. 
Following her came Frank Bacon (of “Lightnin’”) and 
this amiable, gentle character gave a talk which was 
hugely enjoyed by everybody. It was of such good humor, 





so wise and witty, that he kept the throng engrossed in 


every sentence. 
There followed the distribution of diplomas, forty-two 
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young actors receiving them. They were: Olivia Allen 
(Shreveport, La.), Katherine Atkinson (Baltimore, Md.), 
Helene Bennett (St. Paul, Minn.), Murray Bennett 
(Charleston, S. C.), Norman Brace (Cleveland, O.), 
Louis Bray (Newark, N. J.), Charles Brown (Iowa City, 
Ia.), Theresa Croly (Brookline, Mass.), John Crump 
(Clarksdale, Miss.), Isabel Carter (Salem, N. J.), Elmore 
Gailey (Ashland, iil.), Elsie Grant (San Francisco, Cal.), 
Kay Hammond (New York City), Richard Hanes (Noro- 
ton ap Conn.), Don Harrington (Spokane, Wash.), 
Harold Healy a York City), Edwin Hill (Amarillo, 
Tex.), Natalie illman (Wilkes- Barre, Pa.), Scott Hitch- 
ner (Bridgeton, N. J.), Arthur Hughes (Chicago, Ill), 
Lillian Kemna (New York City), Nina Krasnova (Chi- 
cago, Ill.), Evelyn Lawrence (Chicago, IIl.), William 
Leonard (Piqua, O.), Louise Lucas (San Antonio, Tex.), 
Harry Luerich (Newark, N. J.), Florence Mason (Palo 
Alto, Cal.), Mary Milan (Hot Springs, Ark.), Catherine 
Dale Owen (Louisville, Ky.), Wellman Parsons (Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.), Robert Randol (Ardmore, Okla.), Olive 
Robertson (Oklahoma City, Okla.), Josephine Fetter 
Royle (New York City), Virginia Sale (Urbana, IIl.), 
Norman Spears (Glasgow, Mont.), Miriam Stoddard (New 
York City), Gerald D. Stopp (Plainfield, Ill.), Kay 
Strozzi (Winnetka, Ill.), Mary Tarry (Columbus, O.), 
Joan Taber (New York City), Lucille Wadler (New York 
City), Priscilla Wilde (Hollywood, Cal.). 


A Word About Quisisana 


Now that the warm months are approaching the musical 
world is beginning to turn its attention to the manner in 
which the summer is to be spent. The Quisisana Camps, 
situated at Lake Kezar, Center Lovell, Me., offers to guests 
much rugged beauty and the grandeur of unkempt gardens. 
In addition to the outdoor sports such as boating, canoeing, 
swimming, tennis, etc., the artists’ concerts held in Quisis- 
ana Music Hall, which stands on a knoll in the heart of 
the forest, have come to be looked forward to with special 
interest. Quisisana means “Here's health to you.” 


Parson Conducts “Joan of Arc” 


A week ago Sunday at the Century Theater a special 
performance of “Joan of Arc” was given by Margaret 
Anglin and company for the benefit of the Knights of 
Columbus. William Parson, musical director with Miss 
Anglin for some time and well known in musical circles 
as a director of talent and ability. gave an artistic per- 
formance, with the assistance of his orchestra, of music 
from Tschaikowsky’s opera, “The Maid of Orleans,” in 
which he again showed himself worthy of the reputation 
established as a wielder of the baton. 








A Request for Harp Compositions 
Mildred Dilling, the harpist, has asked the Musica 
Courter to state that she is seeking American compositions 
suitable for the harp. These she will perform at the 
American Music Festival in Buffalo in the early Fall. Such 
manuscripts should be addressed to Miss Dilling at 315 
West 79th street, New York. 
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ge number 


Answers to letters received in this 
published as promptly as possible. The 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are oe nsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


LEONCAVALLO, 


“Will you kindly tell me if Leoncavallo is living? There 
is so much talk about his opera ‘Edipo Re’ I should like to 
know something about him.” 

No, Leoncavallo is not living, having died within a year or so 
The musical dictionaries are totally silent on the subject of his death, 
, he was born in 1858. His best known and most popular opera 

“Pagliacci,” which was first produced in 1892 and has since then 

been one of the most popular “favorites’’ in the opera world 
While he wrote many other operas, none of them achieved the fame 
of “Pagliacci.” 

Scuutz-Eveer, 


“IT have been unable after much search and inquiry to learn 
anything about Schulz-Evler, who wrote a concert paraphrase 
of the ‘Blue Danube’ waltzes. I would so appreciate any 
information you can furnish,” 

Many seem to know of Schulz-Evler and that he wrote the con 
cert paraphrase of which you speak, but that appears to’ be the 
extent of their information, excepting that he never wrote anything 
else. It may be that someone reading this inquiry will furnish 
further facts 


PUBLISHERS OF Books. 


“T shall be very grateful if you can furnish the names of _ the 
publishers of the follo owing books: ‘Voice Building and Tone 
Placing,’ H. H. Curtis; ‘How to Sing,’ Lilli Lehmann; ‘Voice 
and Nerve Control.’ I do not know the name of the author of 
the latter book, Thanking you for a reply at your earliest 


leisure.” 

“Voice Building and Tone Placing” is published by dD Appleto mn; 
“How to Sing,’”’ Macmillan, and “Voice and Nerve Control,” Stoke 
all of them New York City publishers. You would find, however, 
that leading music publishers have a book department where thes 
books can be purchased, The author of “Voice and Nerve Control” 


is Bull-Ransky. 
Tom Krne’s Pusiisners, 

“Will you be kind enough to furnish me with the nam and 
address of the —— of Tom King’s ‘Method for Slide Trem 
bone?’ I think they are located in Chicago Thank you in 
advance for your kindness.” 

_ The book is published by Tom King; it can be procured of Carl 
Fischer, 38 Cooper Square, New York City. 
Pieces ror EXAMINATIONS. 


“As the announcements come so late, a piano student would 


like to have a safe list of pieces to become familiar with for 

a scholarship examination in the future.” 

A well known teacher of the piano has given the following as 
suitable for your purpose Polacca in A flat, Bohm; waltz in E 
minor, Chopin; Regatta Veneziani, Liszt 


Prano Concerto. 
“Would you be kind enough to give me the name of a very 
beautiful piano concerto of moderate length which is not 
hackneyed, There is no objection to its being difficult.” 
Do you know the concerto in F minor by Hiller? It is highly 
recommended by a person in authority 
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How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, is 80, and still 
going strong. 
zeeeeers Roosevelt was active until the day of his 


Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 

The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you oe vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order, If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 





ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN ? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


It Is Highly Important For You To Keep In Good Physical Condition 
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View of Gymnasium Showing Dressing Room 
advise you as to just what exercises you should 
indulge in to cure yourself, 


Our studios are always open for inspection. Drop 
in any time. You will be under no obligation. 


Telephone, Greeley 2314 























THE COMING FESTIVALS 








Ann Arbor, Mich. 
20 and 21 are the dates of the twenty-eighth 
to be held in Ann Arbor, Mich., under 
Albert A. Stanley. The program is 
impressive, The list of soloists includes Lucrezia Bori, 
Rosa Ponselle, Florence Hinkle, sopranos; Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Merle Alcock ,contraltos; Orville Harrold, Charles 
Marshall, Lambert Murphy, tenors; Theodore Harrison, 
Arthur Middleton, Chase B. Sikes, baritones ; Gustaf Holm- 
quist, bass, and Fannie Bloomficld-Zeisler, pianist. In ad- 
dition, there will be the University Choral Union, »with 
Albert A. Stanley, conductor; a children’s chorus of several 
hundred, under the direction of George Oscar Bowen, and 
Symphony Orchestra, with Frederick Stock 


May 18, 19, 
annual May festival, 
the direction of Dr 


the Chicago 
conducting. 

Wednesday evening, there will be a miscellaneous pro- 
gram, with Orville Harrold as soloist. Thursday evening, 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah” will be presented, the soloists being 
Florence Hinkle, Grace Johnson Konold, soprano; Merle 
Alcock, Lambert Murphy and Theodore Harrison. There 
will be a children’s concert Friday afternoon, when the 
soloists will be Chase Sikes, baritone, and Marian Struble, 
violinist. Lucrezia Bori will be soloist at the miscellaneous 
program Friday evening, and Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, at 
the symphony concert Saturday afternoon. Saturday even- 
ing, “Aida” is to be given with Rosa Ponselle, Grace John- 
son Konold, Cyrena Van Gordon, Charles Marshall, Arthur 
Middleton, Robert McCandliss and Gustaf Holmquist. 

Special significance is attached to the festival this year 
on account of the fact that it will be the last festival given 
under the direction of Dr. Stanley, who has asked to be 
relieved from active service at the end of the present school 
year. Several of the programs will contain compositions 
by Dr. Stanley, included at the special request of numerous 
friends and festival patrons 

The appearance of Marian Struble, violinist, and Robert 
McCandliss, baritone, both students of the University 
School of Music, is also significant. At the recent contest 
for young musicians conducted by the Federated Music 
Clubs, these young artists were both winners of first places 
in their respective fields Another winner, Doris Howe, 
is also a student of the l niversity School of Music. The 
winner of the piano contest, Sylvia Simons, is a young 
woman of Detroit. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Preparations for the 1921 Fitchburg Music Festival, a 
City Hall on April 21 and 22, are progressing in a manner 
especially gratifying not only to the many who are active 
participants in the coming concerts but also to the city as 
a whole. Among the festival soloists already announced 
are Marcella Craft and Dicie Howell, sopranos; Paul Alt- 
house and Judson Mouse, tenors; Royal Dadmun and Ar- 
thur Middleton, basses. The orchestra of forty men will 
be provided by Louis Eaton, with Roland Huxley as con- 
certmaster. The personnel of the orchestra will be largely 
the same as in previous seasons, Mr, Eaton having recruited 
and conducted the orchestra for the Fitchburg festival and 
other festivals in this section for the past eight years. 
The chorus is the largest in the history of the society and 
numbers 320 voices. The choral works in preparation are 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Departure of Hiawatha,” César 
Franck’'s setting of the 150th Psalm, and Berlioz’s “The 
Damnation of Faust.” 

Special festival committees, 
from the ranks of the choral society, are as follows: 
printing—President Herbert I. Wallace and William R. 
Rankin; publicity—-Mrs. Richard B. Lyon, Elizabeth D. 
Perry, Edith Godbeer, Charles H. Sheehan, and Richard 
Fosdick; reception—John G. Thompson, Leon S. Field, 
Frederick Fosdick, Mrs. Herbert I. Wallace, Elizabeth 
Godbeer, Mrs. H. F. Vandell, Amy L. Connor, Dr. Charles 
T. McMurray, Mrs. William D. Goble, and Mrs. G. Ber- 
tram Lord; tickets—David F. Manning, M. A. Cutler, Mary 
Markham, Mrs, Walter F. Sawyer and Elizabeth D. Perry ; 
hall and stage—G. Stanton Webster, Herman S. Cushing 
and Dr. Charles T. McMurray. David F, Manning, of 
Springfield, and Mrs. Carlton R. Sanford, of Leominster, 
have recently been added to the board of directors. 


appointed by the directors 


North Shore Festival Announcement 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association has sent 
out announcement for the thirteenth music festival, 
which wili take place at Northwestern Gymnasium, Evans- 
ton, from May 24 to 31—five nights and two matinees. 
The musical director is Peter C, Lutkin; the orchestra con- 
ductors, Frederick Stock and Josef Stransky; the guest 
conductors, Henry Hadley and Arne Oldberg, and the 
associate conductor is Osbourne McConathy. The festival 
chorus of 600 singers, children’s chorus of 1,500 voices, 
yested boy choir of 300 voices, young ladies’ high school 
chorus of 300 voices, a capella choir, Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, New York Philharmonic Orchestra, and grand 
organ built for use at this festival will be heard, as will 
the following soloists, whose names appear here alphabet- 
ically: Merle Alcock, Percy Grainger, Theodore Harrison, 
Orville Harrold, Florence Macbeth, Charles Marshall, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Arthur. Middleton, Lambert Murphy 
and Marie Sundelius. The programs are also included in 
the announcement as well as the list of officers, committees, 
together with the plan of the Northwestern Gymnasium of 
Evanston, where the festival takes place each year. Any 
one desirous of getting a pamphlet in its entirety may ad- 
dress Carl D. Kinsey, business manager of the festival. 


Fred Patton for Halifax Festival 


Fred Patton will make his third appearance within two 
years at the Halifax (Nova Scotix) festival April 11, 12 
and 13. On April 11, he will be heard in “The Messiah” 
an on April 12 he is booked to give a miscellaneous con- 
cert with Grace Kearns, Alma Beck and Judson House. 
On April 13 “The Messiah” performance will be repeated 
at Truro. This engagement is the direct result of Mr. 
Patton's successful appearance in Halifax last year. 

On April 14 and 15, Fred Patton will be heard at the 
Pictou County Festival at New Glasgow, N. S. He is 
booked for “The Elijah” performance and for a miscel- 
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laneous concert, Last year, the soloists at the Halifax 
Festival went to New Glasgow and were so successful 
that Pictou County decided to have a festival of its own 
this year. The conductor is W. D. Fife. 


Altschuler to Teach Saalen Song Interpretation 


It is just as natural for a Russian authority on the song 
literature of his country to impart that knowledge to sing- 
ers as it is for a French or German, even Italian teacher 
of languages, to guide young artists in the matter of cor- 
rect dicticn and pronunciation. The recent announcement, 


G. Dobkin photo. 
MODEST ALTSCHULER, 
Conductor of Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
ent specializing in preparing talented singers in 
repertory. 


who is at pres- 
Russian 


therefore, that Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, is going to devote some time to 
teaching the interpretation of Russian songs has attracted 
considerable interest. Mr. Altschuler feels that there is 
great need for this development. In a recent talk with a 
Musicat Courter representative he explained some of his 
views: 

“Many times of late I have listened to singers trying to 
give the real message of Russian songs, and I am frank 
to admit that I could not recognize the real beauty of the 
songs, simply because their interpretation was completely 
different than what it should be. After a bit, I told my- 
self that I ought to help singers in that respect. Urged 
by a number of people to hold classes in Russian song 
interpretation, I have now.started the work. 

“Now I might add a word of explanation about what 
most singers lack im their interpretation—it is the real 
flavor, the spirit characterized by its sadness! 

“T heard Toscanini conduct ‘Boris Goudonoft’ and while 
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his reading of the score was beautiful, still it was not Rus- 
sian. Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pique Dame’ as performed here 
under Mahler was an offense to Russian ears and as far 
as ‘Eugene Onegin’ is concerned, the less said the. better. 
Now I don’t mean that musically these works were disap- 
pointing, but only that the flavor was missing. 

“For this same reason, nineteen years ago | founded the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra—to present Russian music 
as it really is. In singing Russian songs, it is not enough 
to sing them correctly as far as the letters are concerned, 
and here I must say that it is not necessary either for the 
American to do them in Russian. In fact the public and 
the singer will feel the beauties of the song much more if 
given in their own tongue. Words don’t mean anything 
unless they are felt. ~ 

“As for Russian opera—that will make a step forward 
only when the real spirit is delivered to the public.” 

Mr. Altschuler and his orchestra will be on tour until 
the middle of May, after which he Will continue his teach- 
ing. During the summer months, he will spend several 
days in New York so as to accommodate out-of-town 


pupils. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(C wusinned | fins page 23) 
comment at this time. It is sufficient to say that she 
pleased the large audience not alone with her acting or 
amusing antics but also with her singing. Mr. Crimi, who 
had to depend more upon his voice as the part does not 
give much opportunity for acting, came in for his share 
of the audience’s favor. He sang his music exceptionally 
well. Ada Quintina, that remarkable little child, also im- 
pressed the audience with her naturalness and poise. 
Moranzoni conducted with his usual skill and aplomb. 
Sunpay Eventnc Concert, Aprit 3. 

Fritz Kreisler was the guest soloist at the Sunday 
evening concert at the Metropolitan on April 3—and he 
played and played and played and played, although his 
principal number was the Viotti concerto, no. 24. The 
singers were Orville Harrold, tenor; Pasquale Amato, 
baritone, and Kathleen Howard, contralto, the two men 
singers in particular turning out to be great favorites 
with the audience, a huge one that packed seats and stand- 
ing room. The orche stra, with Richard Hageman conduct- 
ing, played the “Oberon” overture and the Bacchanal from 
“Samson and Delilah” excellently, and had to repeat 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” in Frederick Stock’s clever or- 
chestral arrangement. 


Lipkowska Costume Recital, April 9 


Lydia Lipkowska, the charming operatic soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, will give a costume recital at Carnegie Hall 
next Saturday afternoon, April 9. She will appear in Rus- 
sian, French and old English costumes, singing appropriate 
songs, in what promises to be a very interesting program. 
Following her recital she sails for Stockholm, Sweden, 
where she will sing at eighteen operatic “guest” perform- 
ances. 


Stars for Ravinia Opera 

The complete announcement of the coming summer 
season of opera at Ravinia Park has not. yet been made, 
but the MusicaL Courter learns that President Louis Eck- 
stein has already signed three operatic stars of the first 
rank: Florence Macbeth, soprano; Charles Hackett, tenor, 
and Riccardo Stracciari, baritone. 

Seidman to Manage Kimball Hall 
Louis L. Seidman has taken over the management of the 


Kimball Concert Hall of Chicago for the season 1921-22 
and is now booking for the fall. 





ETHEL FRANK, 
The well known Boston soprano, who made her first appearance at Queen's Hall, London, on March 9, when she 
scored a brilliant success, photographed with Major R. Mayer, her impresario, at her left, and Albert Coates, 
_ conductor of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, with which she appeared. 
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ROBERT HAYNE TARRANT AND 
ARTHUR SHATTUCK. 
The well known impresario (on the 
left) and the pianist, who needs no in- 
troduction, watching the Japanese 
fantail gold fish in the lily-pool in the 
former's patio in New Orleans. Mr. 
Nhattuck gave a recital there on Feb- 
ruary 21 in the Shriners’ Mosque be- 
fore a capacity audience, who gree ed 
the artist most enthusiastically. This 
marked his fourth appearance in he 
Crescent City. 










































THEO KARLE, 
The tenor, who, ow'ng to the u-sct- 
tled conditions in Europe, has can- 
celled his tour of England, which was 
scheduled to begin on May 20. In- 
stead he will remain in America nect 
year, opening his season in the North- 
west on September 15. (Ira L. Hill 
photo.) 











MANA-ZUCCA AND BEN AUSTRIAN 


The well known artists, snapped recently at Palm Beach 
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SYDNEY THOMPSON 
As the Angel in Horatio Parker's “Dream of Mary.’ 
Miss Thompson created the part at the Norfolk 
(Conn.) Music Festival, and has always played it 
A VIOLINISTIC CHARLIE CHAPLIN? since. Miss Thompson's firat London recital appear- 
No—Guess again!—It's Jules Falk. ance will take place at Aeolian Hall, May 9, in 
original plays and folk lore in costume; her second 
London recital with George Harris, Jr. May 18— 
“Vistas of Old Romance”—old folk ballads given in 
drama form by Miss Thompson and sung by Mr. 
Harris. 
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RUDOLPH GRUEN 
The young pianist-accompaniat, snapped on hia re F 
cent.tour with Mr, Althouse at one of the old mis iz 
sons in San Antonio, Tex., built in 1701 Wr, Gruen P= 
returned last week to New York only for a few daya =: 
before starting on another short tour, which opened = 
Mein ‘ in Memphis, Tenn., on April 1 with Titta Ruffo and ra 
LILLIAN GINRICH, included an appearance with the same baritone in 





ad " ihe : New Orleans on the 4th. He will also assist Paul 
; ; Althouse in Portsmouth, Ohio, on the 11th, Leta May 
PAUL ALTHOUSE, at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 14th, Ruffo in Pater 








Dramatic soprano, who was exceedingly well received 
at her recent recital in Philadelphia. Miss Ginrich's 
repertory is most comprehensive and varies from the 
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lighter classics to the brilliant operatic selections and The Metropolitan tenor, photographed in front of son, N. J., on the 17th and at the Hippodrome, New 
oratorio arias. (Kubey-Rembrandt Studios photo, some of his posters after a most successful appearance York, on the 27th, and an additional appearance with 
Philadelphia, ) in Sherman, Tew., at Kidd-Key College. Ruffo in Toronto on the 29th 
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LAM B ekcter or voice 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, and Oratorio 
Studio! Metropolitan Bidg. - «- = Orange, N. J. 


ALTSCHULER 


Binghamton M Sun: “He will ve of bis best in each place, and 
those who have heard thy tab teak He bank 10 well worth hesting. 
Exclusive direction: LOUIS BERSTEIN, 61 Brosdway, New York City. 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO 


American Concert Tour 1919-20 
Direction : CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 53 West 39th St., New York City 


OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


Mgt. DANIEL MAYER ° Aeolian Hall, New York 


MRS. FREDERICK SNYDER 


| 

2025 Broadway, New York City 
| Phone: Columbus 6441 
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Charlotte 


chariots WILLIAMS 


Concert Violinist : 
Appeared as Soloist with the Cleveland ' 
Symphony Orchestra on December 12, 1920. 


With Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
January 19, 1921. 
Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 














Summer Music School 


for 
Music and School Teachers 


Personal Direction of 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


First Session June 6th to June 25th, 
Franklin, N . 

Second Session July Sth to August 20th, 
New York City 

Third Session August 
North Conway, 
Send for full Program of Courses, 


Address: 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, Inc. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Or 4144 Weet 45th St. New York City 
Phone: Bryant 7233 
Felicia Turner conducts a Session in Chicago, July and 
August 


24th to September 10th, 


New Hampshire. 








VIOLIN CASES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


made of genuine and imitation leather, lined in silkplush, 
velvet and flannel, 
Finest materials and skilled workmanship embraced in the 


Frade Sack $oMS'cOstimped ca Satan of ek ot 
Sold exclusively by pe 9 music dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada. Ask your dealer 
to show you these cases. 
POHS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CAUSES OF 


“SWALLOW” 
THROAT” 


By William A. C. Zerffi 


ls 


THE INCLINATION TO 
AND “CLEAR THE | 
WHEN SINGING. 
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The many inquiries and requests for help which I-have 
of late received from singers who find it difficult, in some 
cases even impossible, to sing through a song without hav- 
ing recourse to swallowing or clearing their throat, and the 
success achieved in the relief of such cases, leads me to 
believe that an elucidation of the causes of this trouble 
might be welcome to many of those who find themselves 
prevented from attaining their full success by a persistence 
of this habit. 1 say “habit,” for it is undoubtedly to be 
classed as such, although, unlike many other habits which 
are often unthinkingly formed, it owes.its origin to causes 
which cannot be removed by a careless “don't.” In these 
days, when people are so inclined to ignore the physical and 
seck, remedy for their troubles in high flown and pleasant 
sounding phrases, a little careful examination of actual and 
demonstrable facts may not come exactly amiss. 

The following quotations from letters received will suf- 
fice to indicate the similarity of the symptoms experienced 
and how pressing the need is for relief. 

“I experience a strong, in fact overwhelming, desire to 
swallow whenever I attempt to sing in public, and yet the 
swallowing affords me no relief.” “I feel constantly the 
need of clearing my throat and swallowing, which makes 
satisfactory singing impossible.” “In spite of being as- 
sured by a throat specialist that I have not more than a 
normal amount of mucous, I have to clear my throat every 
few moments whenever I sing.” “I have been bothered 
with an-inclination to swallow every few seconds while 
singing, the inclination coming or’ me right in the middle 
of phrases where I cannot stop and take time to swallow 
without disturbing the flow of tone. Sometimes fighting 
it I gag. It isnot a lump in my throat, but feels as if it 
were caused by.a surplus of saliva. But as it bothers me 
only while singing publicly I know it is hardly that, and 
then again I do not feel nervous, but cool and capable of 
doing my best.” 

While there are undoubtedly many cases where the 
actual presence of an excess of mucous is medically verifi- 
able, the writer feels that in the majority of cases the de- 
sire to swallow arises from an entirely different cause. 
Further, that this cause is not “nervousness” on the part 
of the singer, although the presence of a nervous tension 
such as is likely to exist upon public appearance would be 
very liable to accentuate any such habit, Its origin, how- 
ever, is directly. traceable to faulty methods of voice pro- 
duction, as will be seen from the following explanation. 

In order,to’ gain a clear insight into what might consti- 
tute a reason for the desire to “swallow” when singing, it 
is necessary to understand exactly what does happep dur- 
ing the act of swallowing. As I have in previous articles 


so often endeavored to emphasize, the fact that the throat 
serves the double purpose of singing and swallowing is all 
too frequently, in fact most generally, ignored, and yet the 
question we are now discussing affords ample proof how 
intimately related the two functions are. It should be re- 
membered that, while from the larynx down the path “of 
food is entirely separate from that of the breath, just 
above the larynx occurs a union of these paths. This 
means that the very same mechanism by which we are en- 
abled to swallow (tongue, soft palate and pharynx) is also 
used to help in the formation of vowels and consonants. 
An understanding of this fact makes it easy to realize that 
it is by no means always easy to keep the action of these 
two functions separate. 

In the case of a freely and correctly produced voice, the 
swallowing muscles are relaxed and take no part in the 
actual production of tone. Should they, however, be un- 
consciously brought into play they cause an “interference” 
with the action of the vocal organ to take place. During 
the act of swallowing, the larynx (vocal organ) is ‘com- 
pletely closed and drawn forward in order to allow the 
food or liquid to pass into the esophagus. This very nat- 
urally renders any attempt at tone production impossible, 
even the slightest contraction of the swallowing muscles 
having a marked effect upon the freedom of action of the 
vocal organ and upon the quality of tone produced. It is 
the failure to keep these muscles fully relaxed that is re- 
sponsible for most of the difficulties connected with the 
voice. 

It therefore follows that, if our method of voice pro- 
duction is one which does not emphasize the necessity for 
separating and keeping separate the action of the swallow- 
ing muscles from the tone producing muscles, the attempt 
to sing is liable to stimulate and bring about an action not 
only of the vocal muscles, but also of the swallowing 
muscles, which, setting up an actual mechanical interfer- 
ence, creates the very natural desire to “swallow” the inter- 
ference. Relief from the discomfort which this condition 
produces is only obtainable by the relaxation of the offend- 
ing muscles, the constant though unconscious contraction 
of which in time becomes a serious menace to the voice. 

We are therefore forced to conclude that the only cure 
possible for the persistence of an inclination to swallow 
while singing, is to be found in the acquirement of correct 
habits of singing. As long as the vocal muscles are not 
permitted their complete freedom of action, the condition 
of discomfort will persist and become intensified: Not-un- 
til a condition of relaxation of the interfering muscles has 
been attained will anything like freedom of tone produc- 
tion be possible, and once this freedom obtains; the desire 
to swallow will disappear. 





Cornell Summer Session Opens July 4 


The @ornell University summer session for the ‘training 
of supervisors of music opens July 4 and closes August 12. 

The university issues a supervisor’s certificate on comple- 
tion of the regular course and a. similar certificate to those 
who complete the courses for supervisors of instrumental 
music, These certificates are honored by practically all 
states without examination, 
’ Class instruction is given in elementary theory, harmony, 
melody writing, musical dictation, sight singing, material 
and methods, song interpretation, practice teaching, high 
and normal school music, conducting, voice training, prin- 
ciples and methods of education, music appreciatioti,;~com- 
munity music, orchestra material and methods, orchestra- 
tion, and piano teaching. 

Exceptional advantages are offered for the private study of 
voice, piano, organ, theory, violin and orchestral instruments, 
health and scientific posture and Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 
Eminent teachers give these lessons at reduced rates, there 
being no overhead or studio expenses. Practice rooms and 
pianos are furnished at a nominal charge. A full set of 
band instruments is also at the disposal of the instrumental 
classes, 

The summer session concert series includes a recital by 
Leopold Godowsky, master pianist. Additional musical 
events include several faculty recitals, bi-weekly community 
orchestra rehearsals, several community sings and the an- 
nual choral concert by the advanced chorus. Ithaca is 
beautiful in summer, and affords abundant and attractive 
opportunities for recreation. 


Great Demand for Dunning Teachers 


Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of the Dunning Sys- 
tem of Improved Music Study for Beginners, has had 
within the past year so many applications, some of them 
from remote corners of the earth, for exponents of this 
systematized plan for teaching that it has become impos- 
sible for her to supply the demand. These calls have 
come from various parts of the’ United States and Canada, 
as well as from as widely separated places as Egypt, 
South, Africa, and China. Mothers who have witnessed 
the ré@sults of. this manner of teaching, which trains the 
child’§, mind,, along new_.psychological and pedagogical 
lines, are: most enthusiastic about the system, for it gives 
the child a sure foundation upon which to build its mu- 
sical education. 

Mrs. Dunning will hold a normal class in Chicago, IIL, 
beginning July 5, and one in New York City, beginning 
September 22. 


Phillips-Jenkins Artist in Musical Comedy 


“Tangerine,” a musical c , Was given its first pres- 
entation in Washington, D. C., at the Shubert-Be 


Theater on March 7 and was favorably reviewed by the 
local critics. Vivienne Segal is featured in the cast, and, 
according to the Washington Post, her duets with Douglas 
Stevenson are probably the most effective musical numbers 
of the play. Miss Segal, an artist pupil of Mrs. Phillips- 
Jenkins, is a well-schooled and charming young singer. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, ° . ° : - ° Pa. 


FRANCIS DAY-MONTI 


BARITONE. Recitals, Concerts, Private Musicals 
1797 W. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 1171 W. Coney Island 


ELIZABETH TERRELL 


DRAMATIC—MEZZO SOPRANO 
Address: 176 West 137th St. Telephone 7755 Audubon 


(DNA ALGROVE V/VILSON 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
— PRIVATE MUSICALES — 
Address: 130 Claremont Ave. Tel. 0291 Morningside _ . Apt, 62 




















Young man with ten 
years experience in 
musical management 
would like to undertake: 
sole and personal repre- 
sentation of << or’ 
operatic artist. Address: 
“A. L. S.”’ care Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 
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SACRAMENTO ENJOYS THE 
EUTERPEAN CLUB CONCERT 


Under Director Edward Pease the Organization Shows 
Signs of Great Progress—Mme. Kalova Is the Soloist— 
Mary Jordan and Samuel Gardner Give 
Recital—Notes 


Sacramento, Cal., March 8, 1921.—The first concert this 
season of the Euterpean Club took place last evening under 
the club’s leader, Edward Pease, and it was one of the 
musical feasts of the year. This organization of women’s 
voices is in the second year of its existence, and there is no 
question that it is one of the foremost singing societies of 
Sacramento today. There was that certain poise last eve- 
ning which bespeaks much preparation. The program was 
given without a note in the hands of the singers. Director 
Pease has the faculty of perfection in detail and the pro- 
gram had finish in every particular. Mrs. Pease was the 
accompanist and, needless to say, an excellent one. 

The visiting artist was Mme. Kalova, a Russian violinist 
of excellent qualities. This was her first appearance here 
and not being known to any extent her hearers were hap- 
pily surprised. Mme. Kalova possesses a large tone of 
exquisite beauty. While there was an adequate technic, 
her musicianly qualities were ‘always in the foreground. 
She was accompanied by Albert King at the piano, an 
artist of fine attainments, 

JorpDAN-GARDNER RECITAL. 

At the 468th recital of the Saturday Club the other eve- 
ning the artists presented were Samuel Gardner, violinist, 
and Mary Jordan, contralto. Mr. Gardner was heard to 
best advantage in a group of his own compositions in 
which he displayed not alone qualities of a fine violinistic 
nature but also talent for composition. He is a fine artist. 
Mary Jordan was much enjoyed. Her voice is indeed a 
contralto, and she had the splendid taste to sing songs 


which belong to that range. Stella Barnard was a satis- 
factory accompanist. 
Notes. 

Another viofinist has taken up his residence in Sacra- 
mento, as head of the violin department in the Keeney 
School. He is Russel Keeney, a pupil of Theodore Spier- 
ing. 

ida Hjerleid-Shelley, pianist and teacher, presented one 
of her gifted young pupils in San Francisco the other day 
before a distinguished audience of musicians. The little 
lady is Gladys Buell, ten years of age. 

There is a persistent rumor from certain quarters that 
the Saturday Club is to build a large auditorium expressly 
for its own concerts. Aside from the concert hall, there 
are to be a large number of studios for rent to teachers. 
At present there is no hall in Sacramento large enough to 
seat all of the music lovers at an artist concert, and it is 
to be hoped that this rumor may prove true. A. W.O 


ANNA CASE DELIGHTS 
TACOMA MUSIC LOVERS 


St. Cecilia Club Gives Colonial Musicale—Notes 

Tacoma, Wash., March 1, 1921.—In Tacoma, where the 
rigors of an Eastern winter are unknown, and the musical 
season neither “opens” nor ends, the Stadium Summer Con- 
certs’ management, composed of prominent business men 
of the city, enjoys the experience of a capacity attendance 
for its attractions the year round. The appearance of 
Anna Case, American soprano, an outstanding event of 
February, under its auspices, was no exception. Miss Case, 
whose visits two years ago won her a large following of 
friends among music lovers here and at Camp Lewis, the 
city’s adjacent cantonment, was welcomed by an enthusi- 
astic audience of Tacomans and officers and men from 
Camp Lewis, where, following her former Tacoma con- 
cert, she gave to the convalescent soldiers one of the most 


delightful treats of the year. That the singer lives her art 
and magnetically carries her hearers along to feel every 
change of her mocd, was again memorably evidenced in 
her effective program. One of her finest numbers was 
the aria “Mi Chimano Mimi,” from Puccini's “La Bo- 
héme,” which revealed to the fullest her dramatic ability 
and exceptional vocal endowments, In the “Waltz Song” 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” she also scored a 
triumph. She was recalled again and again, and after each 
group graciously added extras. Claude Gotthelf, at the 
piano, ably supported the singer. Miss Case closed her 
Northwestern tour in Tacoma and left at once to fill a 
San Francisco engagement. 
St. Cecruta Cius’s CoLontiAL MUSCIALE, 

An event of importance for the last week of February 
was the unique Colonial musicale, given under auspices of 
the St. Cecilia Club, in the auditorium of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ clubhouse. Mrs. Frank Montelius, of Chicago, 
a former St. Cecilia contralto, was presented as soloist 
and appeared in Colonial costume, giving as her offerings 
groups of old-time songs. The stage settings in Colonial 
style were arranged by J. H. Stine, director of Community 
Service, and the program given by St. Cecilia members in 
Colonial attire was entirely in keeping. The assisting so- 
loists included Mrs, Ernest Cook, Mrs. A. C, Thompson, 
Mrs. Edwin L. Carlsen, Mrs. J. S, Eceles, Mrs. H. Skram- 
stad and Mrs. Anderson Little. Mrs. Dix Rowland was 
the accompanist. 


Tacoma Noreés, 


Pupils of the violin department of the D'Alessio Con 
servatory of Music were presented in an artistic recital 
February 25. 

Margaret McAvoy, young Tacoma harpist, is making a 
professional success as soloist at the Clemmer Theater, in 
Seattle. On February 23, she was presented as harp solo 
ist a# the concert given at the Auditorium in Olympia, 

A largely attended recital was recently given by Emily 
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RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J 
Violinist; Director Violin Depart- 
ment, Cornish School of Music, Seattle 





ADY, CALVIN B. 

Pianoforte Technique and 
Interpretation 
Science and Art of Teaching 
Private and Normal Courses 
Chicago, ne yf 
Cornish School, Seattle, August-May 
Permanent Address: 714 Davis Street 
Portland, Oregon 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

Affiliated with the David Mannes School, 

Seattle 





CORYELL, MARIAN 
Composer-Pianist, Recitals 
Cornish School, Seattle 





AVENPORT-ENGBERG, MME. 
Concert Violinst 
400 The McKelvey, Seattle 





BE UwWrs CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management \ 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 
Attractions 


654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 





G connec. MORDAUNT A. 
Solo Pianist and Teacher 
680 East Washington St., Portland, Ore. 





KAae CLIFFORD W. 
Voice 
Representing Edmund J. Myer 
306 Spring St., Seattle 





KRINKE, HARRY 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 


Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


SPARGUR, JOHN 
Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 








cNEELY, PAUL PIERRE 
Concert Pianist, Instruction 
206 The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 





MOWREY, DENT 
Pianist-Composer 
501-2-3 Eilers Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





ISEGARI, SILVIO 
Piano; Concerts 
Fine Arts Building, Seattle 








ENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho 








HOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert Artist 
405 The oe: Seattle 





TOWNS, KIRK 

Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 








OGLE, LOUISE 

ectures on Modern Ru 

and the Modern Opera Sexier 
1108 Broadway, Seattle 





ELLS, BOYD 
Special Representative of 
Musical Courier 
Cornish School, Seattle 
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RRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 





Bae 2 te and MRS. THILO 
Piano, V: 
431 So. ye St., Los Angeles 





BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC : 

University of Southern California 
3201 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
Phone South 3423 





E AVIRETT, ABBY 
Teacher of Piano 
311 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, 
Mondays. 





DUNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
328 E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 





BEVANI, — 
Teacher of Singin, 
403 Kohler & Chase = tote. San Francisco 


ERNALD, JOSEPINE MARSHALL 
Voice and Piano 
Director of Stanford Music School 
915 Waverly St., Palo Alto, Cal. 
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L. Thomas, Taeoma pianist, assisted by Mrs. Paul Pren- 
tice, violinist, and Kaethe Pieczonka, cellist. 

Mrs. G. V. Hammond was music chairman of the com- 
mittee for the sessions of the State American Legion 
Auxiliary eonvention, held in Tacoma, February 17, 18 
and 19, The soloists for the sessions were Mrs. Frederick 
A. Rice and Mrs. Charles Evans, sopranos; R. B, Lamo- 
reux, tenor, and Agnes Lyons, violinist. 

Electa Havel, a young mezzo-soprano of Tacoma, who 
has been studying music in New York for over a year, 
has recently been given a scholarship at the New York 
Institute of Musical Art by Dr. Frank Damrosch, a gift 
which will cover her studies at the institute for the next 
five years, M. R. 


BELLINGHAM NOTES 


Bellingham, Wash. March 17, 1921.—Gladys Wier, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Wier, of this city, ap- 
peared recently at a violin concert before a large and 
appreciative audience at Ferndale. A trio with Marion 
Westerlund, violin; Nils Westerlund, cello; Miss Wier, 
piano, was enthusiastically applauded. Miss Wier isa pupil 
of Mme, Davenport Engberg. 

Another Ferndale concert was that rendered by the Bell- 
ingham School of Music faculty in the School Auditorium 
before a capacity house. Those taking part were H. 
Goodell Boucher, tenor;.John Roy Williams, violin; Ma- 
belle Porshall Burnet, reader; Mrs, H. Goodell Boucher, 
mezzo soprano; Maude Williams, pianist. 

Bellingham people who went te Mount Vernon to hear 
Paul Althouse who recently appeared on that city’s Lyceum 
course, were Mr. and Mrs. Paul P. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clif Barlow, Edith Strange, Harrison Raymond, Dorothy 
Hawkins, Mrs, C. H. Larrabee and Althea Horst. 

The Senior and Junior Music Clubs have been keeping 
things up to par locally. The Seniors have to their credit 
three programs, one being negro music, with Mrs. C, B. 
Harter presiding as chairman; Mesdames Dunn, Raymond, 
Yager, Vincent, Wells Hoppe, McCush, Davis, Scott and 
the Misses Strange, Zane and Hurd, providing the program, 
which represented Burleigh, Dett, Reddick, Coleridge-Tay- 
lor and Cook. The other Senior Club meeting presented 
modern Italian music with Clara Zane presiding; those 
taking part were Miss Gardner, Mrs. Whipple, Mrs. Bur- 
lingame and Mrs. Larrabee; the composers represented 
were Pirani, Sgambati, Rotoli and Rossini. Both programs 
were given at the Aftermath Club. House. 

The Junior Musical Club met at Harter and Wells Mu- 
sic House when piano numbers were rendered by Dorothy 
Miller, Dorothy Hawkins, Bernice Judson and Vivian 
Arter, vocal numbers by Helen Kelley and Mildred Byles. 
Mrs, Charles Yule of the Senior Club sang “Elsa’s Dream” 
from “Lohengrin.” 

At a third meeting of the Senior Club in the Aftermath 
Club House, selections from “Lohengrin” were featured, 
with Edith Strange presiding. The program opened with 
a prelude for two pianos, Miss Watson, Miss Clark, Miss 
Horst and Mrs. Parris playing. Two vocal selections were 
given by Louise Madsen and Mrs. Charles Yule. The pro- 
gram closed with another two-piano number, given by Mrs. 
J. H. Prentice, Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs, Davis. 

Guests at a Y. W. C. A. benefit, Mrs. John Roy Williams 
hostess, enjoyed a program by pupils of Edith R. Strange, 
piano, and John Roy Williams, violin. Those participating 
were Dorothy Miller, Mary McAnnally, Eula Brown and 
Morris Doan. 

At the last meeting of the Sunday Evening Forum, the 
music was furnished by the fourth grade boys and girls 
of the Washington School, under the direction of Miss 
Wesley. This well balanced part singing was rendered with 
delightful enthusiasm. 

Marion Eager, soprano, rendered several pleasing Eo 
at the last meeting of the Federation of the W. C. T. U. 
held in the First Christian Church. 

An interesting program was given at the First Baptist 
Church when the Hurd Sisters appeared in quartet, Miss 
DeVaux in piano solos, and Aldana Giles in a group of 
violin numbers. 

Before a large audience Marion Gilroy, soprano, made 
her formal debut into the music circles of this city, when 
she was presented by H. Goodell Boucher in a vocal re- 
cital, assisted by Madelene Hess, pianist and pupil of Maud 
Williams. Miss Gilroy was accompanied on the piano by 
Frances Green. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Miller received friends at the After- 
math Club House recently to hear. their es) Leo- 
nardeen, in a piano recital. The young recitalist, just in 
her teens and a pupil of Ethel Gardner, was heard in com- 
positions by Paradies, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Schumann, and 
the concerto in C by Mozart. The guests were quite won 
over by the grace and charm of the young artist’s perform- 
ance, 

Another recital of interest was that of the very young 
pupils of Elena Bateman, when she presented eighteen of 
them at her home. 

The Aftermath Club has given two interesting musical 
programs within the last month, Mrs. J. K. Appleby hav- 
ing charge of one at which time Bernice Wahl, contralto, 
rendered a group of solos. Miss Wahl, who studies with 
H. Goodell Boucher, was accompanied by Mary McAn- 
nally. 

The second Aftermath Club meeting enjoyed a “Spanish” 
program, Don Gray delighting with Spanish songs, Mrs. 
Gray at the piano, while Mrs. Douglas of Mountain View 
also rendered some songs in Spanish, which were much en- 
joyed, She was accompanied by Miss Russell. 

Re ie of the Morrison Lumber Mills gathered at the 

M. C. A. building, February 16,and enjoyed a novel and 
varied program put on by members of the employees and 
their families. One of the most cleverly executed features 
was that by the Newsboys’ Chorus, Harold Green, Worthy 
Kanarr, Don Whipple, Gosta Youngquist and Bruce 
dingham singing solo parts. The newsboys also put on a 
folk dance which was highly pleasing. 

The Women of Rotary met Friday, February 26, for a 
song practice, Paul Wells, conductor, is preparing for Se- 
attle Convention Rotary Week. is Vs ha 


OAKLAND ITEMS 


Oakland, Cal. March 20, 1921.—Friends of Grace Le 
Page were guests at her studio recently, at a song recital 
given by four of her advanced pupils, namely, Isabelle 
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Lynch, Eva Garcia, Mae Lynch, Teresa Healy and Mrs. 
Harry Wales. 

Piano pupils of Edna Drynan Carlson were presented in 
recital recently at the Hotel Oakland before a large audi- 
ence. 

The first annual High Jinks by Sciots, Oakland Pyramid 
No, 2, took place at the Auditorium Theater, February 19. 
The first part of the program consisted of a minstrel show 
and the second part was miscellaneous. A packed house 
marked the event, which was directed by William J. Seroy. 

Alice Gentle arrived in Oakland, March 1, from Port- 
land, having just completed one of the most triumphant 
tours of her entire career as guest artist of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company. She opens her dramatic work at 
the MacArthur Theater in “The Rose of the Rancho,” 
assisted by a splendid supporting company, March 6, Dur- 
ing her engagement at the MacArthur Theater, Miss Gentle 
will reside in Berkeley. 

A class recital by pupils of Ernest Muse was recently 
held at the studios, 1444 San Pablo avenue. The program 
consisted of song numbers by a trio and soloists. 

David Alberto, pianist, was heard in a recital at Ebell 
Hall, March 5. He chose his numbers from the works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Grieg, Scriabin 
and Moszkowsky. E. A. T. 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY’S THIRD 
“POP” AROUSES ENTHUSIASM 


Conductor Denton’s Forces Cordially Applauded—Hofmann 
Plays Return Engagement—Notes 

Portland, Ore., March 5, 1921.—The third “pop” concert 
by the Portland " Symphony Orchestra took place on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 27, when Carl Denton conducted 
his men in the giving of a program containing seven enjoy- 
able numbers. Among these were the “Rosamunde” 
overture, Schubert; “Blue Danube” waltz, Strauss; 
“Egyptian” ballet suite, Luigini, and the “Southern” rhap- 
sody, Hosmer. The audience was very enthusiastic over 
the whole program, and rightly so. Conductor Carl Denton 
is cooperating in the music memory contest being given 
for school children by placing on his programs compositions 
which are on the contest list. 

Joser HorMANN IN RetTuRN ENGAGEMENT. 

Josef Hofmann, who has a large following here, came 
again on February 23 and offered an all-Chopin program. 
The noted pianist, who made his first appearance the week 
before, played the B minor sonata, op. 58, in which he 
reached the summit of excellence. Subsequent works in- 
cluded the E minor waltz, F major etude and A flat major 
polonaise. There were extras from Chopin. 

Notes. 

About fifty members of the Society of Oregon Compos- 
ers met last week at the Benson Hotel and enjoyed a 
musical dinner. Emil Enna, president of the society, pre- 
sided. This progressive organization is steadily growing 
in membership. 

Frances Myra Elmer and Madeleine Baker, piano pupils 
of Jocelyn Foulkes, gave a creditable recital at the Little 
Theater, February 26. The program was attractive. 

John J. Landsbury, dean of the school of music of the 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., will speak at the 
National Convention of Music Supervisors at St. Joseph, 
Mo., April 4 to 8. J. R. O. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








THE MASTERPIECE OF EXPRESSION 


A Theory in Teaching and the Value of Concentrated Effort Toward Universal Appreciation 


The Oratorio Society of New York, Walter Damrosch 
conductor, recently set out to accomplish a Festival of 
Music. The program was long and effective, artistic and 
complete. The fact that the Oratorio Society has been 
willing to give up the usual winter concerts and concen- 
trate all its efforts in a spring festival, is proof of the fact 
that the management feels the public is more willing to 
support a festival of music than the series of oratorio re- 
citals spread over an entire winter season. 

It will be interesting to note whether or not this plan 
will be acceptable to the public. 


Tae Future or Oratorio. 


There is great speculation and difference of opinion as 
to whether or not we have reached the peak of appreciation 
concerning oratorio music. It must be assumed that the 
nature of oratorio is decidedly devotional. It has its proper 
outlet through the church. Ambitious composers, however, 
conceived’ the plan on .a tremendous scale, and in writjng 
their devotional music called for musical forces far in ad- 
vance of the average church or even cathedral. 

The fact that attendance at music festivals, particularly 
in large cities, is very small, may-prove that the public no 
longer desires to support this particular branch of musical 
development. In the smaller cities festivals thrive, prin- 
cipally because participants find recreational relaxation as 
well as cultural improvement in attending rehearsals. Un- 
fortunately, this is not true of the larger cities. A surfeit 
of music invariably distracts the mind and makes us care- 
less to the things that are constantly going on around us. 
There is no doubt that any music lover living in New York 
is thoroughly spoiled after one winter’s season, for any 
other towal. 

What then is the future of oratorio?. Shall it be-con- 
fined to the churches entirely, or will it be possible through 
the generoug* support of wealthy individuals to keep this 
movement alive? We hope that the latter is true, because 
it would be a disgrace if such marvelous music is forced 
to seek the discard simply because tht public was not prop- 
erly educated to full appreciation of its value. 


Wuat THE ScHoots Are Dore, 


For the opening concert Mr. Damrosch selected Pierne’s 
“Children’s Crusade,” a work marvelously adapted to the 
exquisite beauty of children’s voices. It is not our purpose 
to go into a discussion of the music, but in justice to the 
composer it should be explained that despite what many 
critics may think of the music, some of them even going 
so far as to insinuate that it is trivial and uninteresting, 
let it be said that there is no work in which children’s voices 
are used that is more simple, more musicianly, more true to 
the ideals, than Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade.” 

To accomplish this thing, Mr. Damrosch asked the co- 
operation of the public schools. A chorus of 700 children 
was provided for him, and in all due modesty let it be said 
that such papers as the New York Herald, Tribune, Sun, 
World, and many others, referred to the children as the 
stars or prima donnas of the evening. They were generous 
enough to call attention to the following points which have 
been so strongly emphasized through the columns of the 
Musica Courter: excellent tone quality, perfect enuncia- 
tion, artistic phrasing, precision of attack. What else is 
there in music, if these four elements are lacking? Can 
superiority in sight reading be heralded as the goal of 
school music? The artistic public is little concerned with 
the fact that proficiency in sight reading may be attained. 
They are concerned with the one great fact: Are the public 
schools of America leading us anywhere as far as real 
musical knowledge and sense are concerned? 

The work accomplished by the schools of New York 
City for this particular occasion was well worth the effort. 
For many years the public schools have codperated with 
the New York Oratorio Society in this direction—not for 
the publicity which may come as a result of this activity, 
but because of the great value which it has toward the 
musical uplift of the school system, and its lasting influence 
upon those children who are fortunate enough to be par- 
ticipants, It is perfectly true that 700 is a very small group 
to represent the City of New York, but let it be understood 
that each time the Oratorio Society or any other responsible 
group seeks codperation, the work is accomplished by dif- 
ferent teachers, and a different set of pupils. 


Wuat THE ScHoots Can Do, 


Wherein lies the masterpiece of expression? The answer 
is simple and direct. It is the emotional appeal made by 
the pure voices of* little children. There is a freshness, an 
awakening, almost a reincarnation of ideals. The beautiful 
must always seek its own outlet of expression, and what 
better way is there to accomplish the beautiful with children 
than to create a musical and literary atmosphere from which 
they shall breathe real living and vitalized intelligence? 
Considering that chorus singing must be the basis for prac- 
tically all music instruction in our schools, it is wisdom 
to centre our efforts around the development of big choruses. 
First of all, to get children accustomed to the idea that 
chorus singing is a practical proposition. Second, that 
the devotional element in music may be encouraged and 
enlarged by having high school graduates imbued with the 
desire to join church choirs, and to form large choral so- 


cieties for the perpetuation of oratorio. Of such is our 
musical structure, and from such must we build, and not be 
satisfied only with patronage, although patronage is a very 
wholesome thing, and fully appreciated. We often wonder 
whether the public schools can actually create audiences of 
the future. Let us hope that they can! That is why the 
modern tendencies in music are along the lines of cultural 
development rather than technical knowledge, and if’ the 
schools really desire to create these audiences, they must 
set out with that purpose in view. Experience first; knowl- 
edge after. 


A Brilliant Bel Canto Concert 


The concert and dance given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, March 15, by the Bel Canto Musical Society, of 
which Lazar S. Samoiloff, the well known vocal pedagogue, 
is director, was one of the most brilliant suceesses of the 
season, The artists who appeared were, Gabriella Besan- 
zoni, contralto ‘ef the’ Chicago Opera; Sonya Yergin, the 
brilliant young soprano, and Rudolph Polk, the well known 
violinist. Miss Besanzoni’s luscious voice was. heard to 
splendid - advantage in the “Card Scene” from “Carmen,” 
and the aria from “Samson and Delilah.” Among the 
many encores enthusiastically called for, she sang Cieca’s 
song (“Giaconda”) and the “Habanera” (“Carmen”). Miss 
Yergin, an artist pupil of Mr. Samoiloff, sang the aria 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue” (Debussy), and a group of 
songs, including * ‘Ah, Love but a day (Gilberte), “Le Nil” 
Laroux), “Love's Pilgrimage” (Mana-Zucea) and “Floods 
of Spring” (Rachmaninoff). Her beautiful voice and 
artistic. interpretations gave keen pleastre. Mr. Polk de- 
lighted the audience with his playing of the. Vivaldi con- 
certo (A-minor) and the “Albumblatt” (Wagner), “Etude” 
(Kreutzer), “Slavonic Fantasy” (Dvorak-Kreisler), and 
several encores. 

The accompanists were Emil J:.Polak, Emmanuel Bala- 
ball, “and Lazar S. Weiner. 

The concert was followed by a ballet divertissement by 
artists of the Chalif Dancing School, which added much to 
the enjoyment of the evening. Their numbers were 
“Dresden Doll,” danced by Marley Gutterman ; “The White 
Rose Mazurka, by Hazel Beamer ; “Night,” by Dorothy 
Balcom, and “Magyar,” by Marley Gutterman. Edward 
and Samuel Chalif led the cotiflon, after which there was 
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general dancing under the direction of S. Zaveleff, of the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra. 

The Bel Canto Musical Society, which was organized 
for the purpose of helping poor but talented vocal students 
whom Nature has endowed with musical gifts, but who 
have not the means of acquiring a musical training, gave 
this affair to raise a fund which is to be used for its 
splendid aim. 

Mr. Samoiloff, originator of the purposes of this So- 
ciety, has interested many prominent people in this cause, 
as can be seen from the following list of patronesses: 
Mrs. Charles Baker, Mrs. Sylvan Barnet, Jean Barondess, 
Mrs. Simon Baruch, Helen Benson, Mrs, George Bernard, 
Gabriella Besanzoni, Mrs, J. B. Blackburn, Mrs. Charles 
G. Braxmar, Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish, Mrs. J. S 
ees Mrs. W. R. Chapman, Elizabeth A. Couran, Mrs. 

F, Dinnett, Mary Duffy, Mrs. Clifford Eagle, Mrs. Max 
Feldman Mrs. John M, Gallagher, Mrs. L. Russell Gear, 
Mrs. Fernando Guarneri, Mrs, John Gulick, Mrs. M. R. 
Hambur, Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, Mrs, Theodore Hardy, 
Mrs. De Roda Helmuth, Mrs. T. B. Hilton, Mrs, Maurice 
Holt, Mrs, Axel O. Ihlseng, Mrs. John Jordan, Mrs. Charles 
Lediard, Mrs. William T,. Matthews, Mrs. Katherine A. 
Martin, Mrs. Elizabeth S. O’Mearee, Mrs. Seymour Oppen- 
heimer, Mrs. Charles Otten, Mrs. Henry Le Roy Pershall, 
Mrs. G, G. Schick, Mrs. E. H. Selleck, Mrs. Upton Sling- 
luff, Mrs. John Hudson Storer, Mme. Nina Tarasova, 
Mrs. A. B. Thurhuhn, Mrs. W. H. Van Tassell, Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe, Jessie S. K. Voss, Mrs. James H:. Wain- 
wright, Mrs. D. K. Weiskopf, Mrs. E. B. Williams, Mana- 
Zucca, and many others. 

At the next meeting of the Bel Canto Musical Society, 
several prominent musicians will be appointed to act as 
judges in selecting the students to be aided by the society 
There will be a discussion of future plans, and an interest 
ing lecture is promised. 


Washington Hears Some New Stars 


A concert was wok recently at the National Theater 
in Washington, D. C., at wnice time some musical stars 
heretofore vo. Sy to the Capital City were heard 


Eleanor Reynolds, the contralto, appeared in operatic arias 
and songs and captivated her hearers through her beauti 
ful voice as well as her charming personality. Miguel 
Nicastro, the Montevideo ‘ violinist-conductor, played in 
connection with N. Val Peavey a sonata by Grieg and 
several solos. There were numerous encores for each 
of the artists. 
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Edwin Grasse, Violinist, Composer, Organist 

Baltimore, Md., for the second time within a year heard 
Edwin Grasse, the blind violinist, composer and organist, 
at old St. Paul’s Church, on St. Patrick’s Day. This 
extremely talented musical personality appeared in a pro- 
gram which included violin pieces by Beethoven, Martini, 
Fiocco, Schumann, Wagner-Wilhelmj and his own “Morn- 
ing Song.” Part II of the program brought organ solos 
by Grasse, among others, his own transcription (just pub- 
lished) of Liszt's “Les Preludes,” and works by Franck, 
Edwin L. Turnbull of Baltimore (who arranged the re- 
cital), his own original works, a nocturne and serenade, 
closing with the overture to ‘ ‘Tannhauser,” in Grasse’s own 
arrangement. 

The amazing many-sidedness of the blind man won ex- 
clamations of astonishment on all sides, some of which 
are echoed in the press notices appended. Besides the 
tributes in the daily papers, the Sun printed an article with 
the caption “Varying Odors Found in Music,” in which 
Mr. Grasse “tells of the sweetness and unpleasantness he 
can draw from different tones.” The same paper also 
printed an editorial on “The Blessing of Blindness,” of real 
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march, “Victory,” which has a fine martial swing, combined with 
a sentimental reflective touch. 

The interest, of course, centered rather in the violin numbers 
than in the organ program, Mr. Grasse developing a fine, pure tone 
and exhibiting a technical skill far beyond that possessed by many 
artists without his physical handicap. He began the recital with 
the first movement of Beethoven's major concerto, which he in- 
terpreted in a spirited manner, introducing a big cadenza. Next 
came an andantino in F major by Martini- , BP, followed by “Al- 
lemande,” by Fiocco, which was played with deep feeling and by 
Schumann’s “Evening Song.” The ilhelmj arrangement of “The 
Prize Song,” from Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger,” concluded the 
violin portion.—Baltimore Sun, March 18, 1921, 


Mary Jordan a “Good Fellow” 


Everywhere Mary Jordan appears in recital the critics 
invariably speak of her voice as being of true contralto 
timbre and that she possesses much personality. Accom- 
panying are some press notices which cover appearances 
made by Miss Jordan in States on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts: 


San Francisco recognized Miss Jordan as the brilliant artist she is 
and accorded her an ovation.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Miss Jordan sang to a local audience for the first time, and she 
established herself firmly in favor. iss Jordan projected the 
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“THE EDWIN SOCIETY,” 
Namely, Edwin Grasse, blind violinist, organist and composer, of New York, and Edwin Turnbull, composer and litterateur, 
of Baltimore, Md. The photograph was taken in the latter’s home. 


interest, and in this connection it is interesting to reprint 
a recent letter from Fritz Kreisler, as follows: 


New York City, February 24, 1921. 


I am very happy to hear that some movement is on foot to secure 
public recognition of the immense talent of Edwin Grasse, the blind 
violinist-organist-composer, whose merits in these three fields are 
worthy of the greatest possible support and encouragement, 

I have on numerous occasions performed Mr. Grasse’s works, 
which occupy a very distinguished place in modern’ violin literature, 
and shall always be happy to pay tribute to his talent or to be of 
service to him personally. 

Please accept my sincerest thanks as a brother artist of Mr. Grasse, 
for your kind efforts to secure recognition for this distinguished 
musician, and believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Fairz Kreiscer. 





Edwin Grasse, blind violinist, composer and organist of New 
York City, gave his recital in St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church last night. He appeared in all three capacities, and also 
accompanied with the organ one of the solos of Thomas DeC. Ruth, 
bass soloist of the church. The audience filled the edifice. 

Mr. Grasse is, of course, best as a player in those things with 
which he (at the time) keeps in physical contact. Consequently, 
his highest instrumental achievements upon purely artistic grounds 
were in violin performance. That he has good conceptions of ef- 
fects upon the organ, apart from the subject of coérdination, he 
showed in innumerable instances. His accompanying was of his 
best work. Quite spent from these considerations, nowever, and 
dominating, is that Grasse plays and man 
as well as he does.—Baltimore American, March 18, 1921. 








The interest in the artist’s work was primarily aroused by the 
fact that he is totally blind. But last evening’s performance demon- 
strated beyond dispute that he has the right to be classed as an artist 
of unusual talent, approaching very closely to genius. hose who 
recall his remarkable work of last year will be struck by the tre- 

develop t that was manifest in his violin playing, his 
organ playing and his work as a composer. As a_ violinist, his 
tone, which is broad and sympathetic, and his intonation, which is 
absolute, together speak volumes for his correct ear and perfect 
musical sensibility. But more extraordinary is his command over 
the organ and its mechanical intricacies, which enables him to give 
free and untrammeled expression to his playing, by means of varied 
and colorful registration. His compositions are notable for their 
grace, refinement and melodiousness, while his transcriptions are 
striking organ reproductions of orchestral effects. ly Mr. 
Grasse has received great compensation for his sad affliction.—Balti- 
more News, March 18, 1921. 








Mr. Grasse gave a number of compositions for organ, the list 
including two of his own works and his arrangement of the “Tann- 
hiiuser” overture, which was given with great impressiveness and 
coloring. The two numbers by Mr. Grasse were a nocturne in E 
major and a “serenade” in A jor, both works of a contempla- 
tive character, well conceived an appealingly melodious; neither 
wholly in the old style, nor yet pronouncedly in the modern idiom, 
but being a happy blending rather of the two. In this part were 
also Hopki two works by win L, Turnbull, president of the 
Johns Hopkins Musical Association. The Turnbu numbers were 
Twilight,” somewhat after the manner of Grieg, and his military 
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moods of her songs most sincerely and an admirable enunciation 
adds greatly to the interest of her singing.—Buffalo Evening News, 

She sang songs in various languages in a pure contralto voice 
remarkable for its richness, power and smoothness throughout,— 
Buffalo Commercial, 





Miss Jordan not only has a lovely voice, but she is good to look 
upon and is gracious in her manner.—-Fresno Evening Republican, 





Mary Jordan proved herself not only an artist of rare talent and 
development, but a “good fellow” of the first rank.—Stockton Daily 
Independent. 





A genuine triumph was that of Mary Jordan.—Sacramento Union. 
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Denver Acclaims Frances Alda 


_Frances Alda sang recently in Denver, Colo., at the Au- 
ditorium with such fine success that one of the critics was 
moved to make the remark that celestial heights were 
reached, This. praise came from a reporter who went to 
the concert with a “puckered lip’—but, according to his 
own confession, it turned into a satisfied smile of pleasure 
before the concert had progressed very far. There was a 
hearty reception for Mme. Alda, and she was obliged to 
respond to many encores. The subjoined review of the 
concert is from the pen of Edwin J. Strigham, whose en- 
thusiasm apparently was unbounded: 

What a glorious voice of golden quality this artist has been 
blessed with, and with what Cellini-like craf sh 
her vocal product! She has the style of the consummate artist; her 
sawepeanen®: 36 are spontaneous and in Seapias with the contents 

e song, both poem and music. . .. Her “antique” group 
was well done. . . . Starting San iy Ay Troup, me. Alda 
reached celestial heights, “oe Se shoul be heartily con- 
gratulated and thanked for the pw ol “east she is, yt in sing- 
ing me ge of American composers. ‘The Star” by Rogers is a 
gem of | and was splendidly sung. “The Singer’ by Max- 
well is e g song which was so well done that the audience de- 
manded its repetition. The last number in the American group 
was “An Open Secret” by Huntington Woodman, a good example 
of a song consisting of one glorious climax. The topmost note was 
made with conviction and commanding power, to which was added 
a wealth of glorious tonal quality. 





More Tributes to Illingworth 


During the current season, at his three New York recitals, 
Nelson Illingworth has sung over forty Schubert songs, 
including the “Swan Song” and “Winter Journey” cycles 
complete and numerous others of the master songs by 
Loewe, Brahms, Franz, Schumann, etc., from his amazing 
repertory of 800 songs. Mr. Illingworth’s successes have 
followed each other in rapid succession and been a New 
York triumph for both himself and Lieder in English. It 
will be highly entertaining to watch his progress through 
the West and Middle West when he reaches there for his 
art is of that vivid realistic type prized most by the people 
in that territory. Two notices which appeared in dailies 
of the metropolis recently touching on Mr. Illingworth’s 
art are as follows: 

The most sublime and inspired songs ever written are in Schu- 
bert’s cycle called “The Winter Journey.” This cycle will be sung 
at Aeolian Hall by the Australian baritone Nelson Illingworth, who 
looks like Lincoln and who made such a sensation at his first recital 
here. For music students this is a glorious chance to learn the 
supreme art of poetic interpretation. Mr. Illingworth has a 
precious gift—New York Evening Post. 





Mr. Illingworth’s faculty of imparting intensity to everythin 
that he does and his deep appreciation of the poetic and phen pm 
content of a song are productive of an effect of uncommon elo- 
quence.—New York Herald. 


Critic Calls Kraft Gifted Singer 


Appended are some press notices which refer to the art 
of Arthur Kraft, the tenor : 

Arthur Kraft displayed his remarkable voice range in the role 
of Faust. He is the possessor of a voice which combines strength 
with rare tonal Cameeny Especially noticeable was this in the aria 
of the second act when he soared to high C with ease and assurance 
and in the little glissando in the waltz from high B down which 
held his listeners breathless.—Dubuque Herald 


Mr. Kraft has a pure lyric tenor voice of rare quality, true, 
smooth, sweet and well trained. He sings without apparent effort, 
and his diction and distinct enunciation add much to the enjoyment 
of his audiences.—Salamanca Press. 


It was Mr. Kraft’s first visit to this city, and the brilliant suc- 
cess which he scored guarantees him a crowded house should he 
ever decide to give a return engagement here. Seldom has a voice 
been heard here that so pleased the people. His voice was mellow, 
and well placed, distinctively pure, and that is where a singer scores 
who is firmly endowed in the matter of actual voice. It is most 
noticeable that he can get all of his effects without strain or 
violence. Mr. Kraft is certainly a gifted singer, while he has in 
addition those priceless and incommunicable gifts of presence and 
personality. r. Kraft appeared under the auspices of the Sala- 
manca Musicale.—Salamanca Inquirer. 


Nine Recalls for Martha Baird 


There were nine insistent recalls for Martha Baird at 
the conclusion of the program which she presented in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on March 3, The young pianist 
is a Californian who has received all of her musical train- 
ing with American teachers. Appended are but a few of 
the tributes paid Miss Baird by the critics on the day fol- 
lowing her recital : 

Miss Baird’s performance was noteworthy for her intelligent ex 
position of a ane and difficult program. She is a conservative 
musician, her readings are logical, her command of tonal color is 
broad and well-placed and her touch is crisp and precise.—New 
York American. 

As when she was heard here last year, her performance contained 
no little intelligence and taste.—-Herald. 





Her training has evidently been of the best and most thorough. 
And to it she brings a grace of style and good touch and tone.—Sun. 


Martha Baird is a pianist with a pleasing touch and a good deal 
of expressive charm.—Tribune. 


Spontaneous Applause for Claude Gotthelf 


It was an artistic program which Claude Gotthelf, that 
well equipped pianist and accompanist, presented at the 
Hotel Vista Del Arroyo, Pasadena, Cal., on the morning 
of March 17. A large and fashionable audience listened 
with keen appreciation to each number and heartily ap- 
plauded the young musician. Excerpts are reproduced here- 
with from the reviews which two of the critics wrote for 
the Pasadena dailies : 

Mr. Gotthelf demonstrated technical ability of a very high order, 
and beauty of tone coloring rarely heard. Especially effective was 
Mr. Gotthelf’s playing of the Liszt Hungarian rhapsody No. 6, 
musical nuances as well as big dramatic climax for the finale. In 
contrast, a met of delicate loveliness and charm as well as com- 
position, was “May Night” (Palmgren), the singing tones of the 
pianist carrying throughout the room even when pianissimo.—Pasa 
dena Star-News. 


Mr. Gotthelf plays musically and surmounts technical difficulties 
with great ease, hence there was spontaneous applause throughout 
the concert. He has the high rhythmic sense, a touch masterly yet 
refined and a true and Aan Bi delivery of tone which makes his 
playing big and clean.—Pasadena Post. 


“Polacco a Conductor in a Thousand” 


The appended notices prove beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that Giorgio Polacco scored a decided success wield- 
ing his baton for the Chicago Opera while that organization 
was in Cleveland recently : 


Again Giorgio Polacco directed, so again we felt his magnetic 
swinging of the baton, He does much to make for perfection in 
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any performance, his influence being as | oboe upon the singers 
themselves as upon the instrumentalists.—Cleveland News. 





Giorgio Polacco directed the ormance with unfailing skill, 
with fine authority, and above all with understanding and spirit. 
Here is.a conductor, too, who knows the values of flexible tempo, 
of artfully shaded nuance.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Conductor Polacco made any thinking person realize after ten 
minutes of waving his baton why it was that Director Garden cabled 
for him to come to America instanter, when she seized the reins of 
power. He is a wizard at direction—exactly the man to cover up 
minor blemishes on the stage by his power over the orchestra and 
the man to produce the finest results with materials at his disposal. 
The orchestra easily shared all the fine triumph of the evening.— 
Cleveland News. 





Mr, Polacco conducted in flawless ane. In every respect his 
work compels admiration. g volume from 
his players; but he never loses sight x the fact that there are 
singers to be heard, and that a flexible, sympathetic saneee 
ment is, above all things, to be desired in lyric opera. And he sees 
to it that the orchestra never obscures the most delicate pianissimos 
of the singers. A conductor in a thousand!—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Koussevitsky’s London Triumph 


News comes from London of the enormous success 
scored by Sergei Koussevitsky while conducting sym- 
phonic concerts there. The name of Koussevitsky is not 
unknown to American music-lovers. He first came into 
fame as a double-bass player, and as such became the 
best known soloist on this instrument in the entire world, 
a position he has maintained until now. In the pre-revolu- 
tionary days Koussevitsky succeeded in creating a sym- 
phony orchestra in Moscow, and this orchestra became, by 
general verdict, Russia’s foremost musical body. Kousse- 
vitsky’s success in London was exceptional. Ernest New- 
man, writing of his concerts in the Manchester Guardian, 
declared that the Russian conductor was a godsend to all 
earnest music lovers, and the secret of Koussevitsky’s suc- 
cess is very well explained by a statement he made to the 
London Musical News. In this statement Koussevitsky 
says: 

“A philosopher of the last century has said of music that it was 
Nature itself reincarnate. One would hardly be amiss, however, in 
making an even stronger statement, to wit that music, being the 
highest revelation of the mind of man, is Nature itself, pure and 
simple. The reincarnation of it thus falls to the lot of the inter- 
preting artist. Unless the latter is highly conscious of the fact 
that he is standing face to face with Nature, his rendering of music 
will never be convincing. 

“When a painter paints a landscape he reproduces or reincarnates 
Nature. But the painter has a vast and undefined field before him, 
Not so the artist interpreter, who is confronted with a work of 
Nature or art, limited in scope and outline. He has to reincarnate 
it from the — of view of his individual impression, understand- 
ing, and master Yet between him and Nature there is the creator 
who is rimarily responsible for the outlet that vast Nature has 
found. he more complicated the outlet and form, the clearer is 
the task of the artist-interpreter. He must render an_ elaborate 
desi n simple; he must transmute multiplicity into simplicity. 

0 follow up the simile between the reincarnation of Nature in 
colors and sounds, painting teaches us to love and appreciate Nature. 
Artistic interpretation of sounds must induce us to attain to an 
understanding and love of music. The task of the interpreter is to 
breathe life into inanimate dots, the combination of which consti- 
tutes a piece of music. His task is also to reproduce the intentions, 
moods, and aspirations of the author-creator, which he passes 
throw h the sieve of his own individuality. 

as it not lack of clearness on the interpreter’s part that made 
Beethoven's seventh symphony appear to be the work of a madman 
to the majority of his contemporaries? The same happened in the 
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case of Wagner, Debussy, and Scriabine. They were all sub- 
jected to the most ignominious attacks by masses of people who 
were bewildered and led astray by a chaotic and unintelligent in- 
terpretation of thei? epoch-making works. Unfortunately, however, 
the majority of present-day and past performances of new works of 
music have unremittingly left an impression of greater or lesse t 
noise, and even musicians have often found it difficult to see the 
remarkable logic and purport of truly great works at their first 
production. he most frequent reason of this has been the dimness 
of the actual interpretation. 

“There is no great work of any kind that contains traits, or even 
lines, that have not been most carefully thought out by the creator, 
and fulfill a special function in the context of the whole, Con 
sequently, there is also not one bar in a great work of music that 
can be played carelessly so as to leave no trace on the mind of the 
listener. The true artist-interpreter must disclose every trifling 
phrase and passing thought; disclose it and at the same time spiritual 
ise it. 

There is a persistent report that Koussevitsky will visit 
America next season, either as a guest conductor with 
some of our established symphony orchestras or as the 
permanent head of a once famous orchestra that recently 
has come into decay. e 


Marcella Lindh “Sings as the Bird Sings” 
After Marcella Lindh sang at Budapest, Stephen Gergely 


had the following to say in the Budapesti Naple: 
This American lark sings with so much feeling that she actually 


herself becomes the song she is impersonating. Her velvet-like voice 
ranging to a pure high F, the completness of her technic, her 
poetic exotic individuality compel recognition unconditionally She 


sings as the bird sings, and one can follow the song flights from 
her lips. 

Marcella Lindh was equally successful in pleasing the 
Berlin public and critics when she appeared there for the 
first time. This is what Die Post had to say: 

This artistic soprano reaches to the highest range of the human 


voice and is thoroughly cultivated in the school of bel canto. After 
the number, “Villanelle,” by Dell’ Acqua, in which the artist of the 
evening, with the true abandon of song, portrayed her entire vir 
tuosity, a spontaneous ovation broke forth in the well filled hall. 


Jonas Pupil Wisaly Praised 


Ruth Bingaman, whose appearances in public have been 
recorded often in the Musicat Courter, played recently in 
Burlington, Vt., with marked success, She is one of the 
very promising artist pupils of Alberto Jonas. The Free 
Press of Burlington wrote: 


There was no time when one did not admire the very wide com 
mand of tonal volume that is Miss Bingaman’s and also feel grate 
ful that it was so governed by artistic restraint that tonal gradations 
and tonal coloring were not sacrificed to it ler technical equip 
ment is happily supplemented with an authoritative interpretative 
ability. Her numbers were one and all interpreted with compre 
hension and fidelity and with a fine balance of delicacy and force- 


fulness. Beauty of tone, fine phrasing, sensibility to rhythm, glow 
ing imagination and lyric appreciation were distinctive qualities of 
an afternoon of artistic exposition. 


Quine to Concertize and Teach Next Season 

Although John Quine, the baritone, has been secured by 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music to teach there during the 
coming year, he also has the privilege of being absent from 
the school several days at a time in order to continue his 
concert work. 
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Albany, N. Y., March 17, 1921—The Mendelssohn 
Club was heard in a most enjoyable program at Chancellors 
Hall by a large audience, The club’s most important offer- 
ing was Stevenson’s “An American Ace” given with dra- 
matic effect with Judson House, tenor, doing the solo work. 
The club also did effective work in Eaton Faning’s “Song 
of the Vikings” and in some lovely shorter pieces including 
Oley Speaks’ “Sylvia;” “Sunrise,” by Forsyth; Kjrrulf’s 
“Last Night,” and an arrangement of “Annie Laurie.” 
Dr. Frank Sill Rogers conducted and Harry Alan Russell 
was the club accompanist, with Stuart Swart at the second 
piano. Mr. House pleased with two groups of songs, and 
Helen Jeffrey, Albany’s own violinist who is winning praise 
in the musical world, was also heard. Miss Jeffrey played 
the recitative and finale of the Max Bruch sonata in D 
minor and the “Havanaise” of Saint-Saéns, revealing great 
beauty of tone and showing fine technic. Harrold Spenser 
was at the piano for Miss Jeffrey. 

Another important musical event of the spring’ season 
was the presentation on two occasions of the Dubois ora- 
torio, “The Seven Last Words” by St. Peter’s vested choir 
of boys and men under the guidance of Dr. Rogers, organ- 
ist and choirmaster. Marvin Smith, boy soprano, sang the 
prologue well, and solo parts were taken by Edgar S. Van 
Olinda and Howard Smith, tenors; Edward L. Kellogg, 
baritone, and Otto R, Mend, bass. The choir members are: 
sopranos—Marvin Smith, Harry Myers, Roy Le Fevre, 
William Sutton, Harry Seaver, Walter Collins, Thomas 
Smith, Hamilton Scott, Clifford Roberts, Jack Cairns, Ar- 
einer Brown, George Hall, John Binley, Lesie Crowe, Garret 
Geurtze, Edward Hutchins, Ralph Collins, Harold Getz, 
Harold Henry, Russell Fletcher, Robert Chalker, Harry 
Speel, Frederick Appleton, Roland Wakeman, Emmet Ko- 
nig, Raymond Diederick, Frank Teal, Kenneth Moore; 
altos—Edward B. Sniffen, Erwin Pohl; tenors—Howard 
Smith, Edgar S. Van Olinda, John R. Ellis, Albert Hough- 
ton; basses—Edward L. Kellogg, Otto R. Mende, Fred C. 
ike, Theodore D. Sherman, Ernest A. Meneely. 

“Music of Scandinavia” was the subject at a recent meet- 
ing of the Monday Musical Club of which Elizabeth J. 
Hoffman is president. Mrs. Jean Newell Barrett pre- 
sented the paper; Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney acted as instru- 
mental chairman and Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda as vocal 
chairman. Among those who contributed to the program 
were Mrs, Christian T. Martin, Mrs. J. H. Hirst, and Mrs. 
George J. Perkins, sopranos; Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda, 
contralto; Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney and Jeannette Vander- 
heyden, pianists; Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist. The ac- 
companists were Lydia F. Stevens, Henrietta Gainsley 
Cross, Mrs. Kenney and Mrs. Van Olinda. 

Harold W. Thompson, organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church, is giving a series of organ recitals. 

“The Witch of Fairy Dell,” an operetta, was presented 
at Altamont by the Colony Club. 

Mildred Petrie, harpist, and Loretta Kehoe, contralto, 
sang at St. Vincent de Paul’s. 

Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist gave a joint recital 
before a large audience in the state armory recently, ap- 
pearing as artists in the Franklin Subscription Concert 
Course, 

T. Tertius Noble, organist, appeared in recital in the 
Cathedral of All Saints for the Albany Chapter A, G. O. 

Mary Adelaide Belser is in New York studying with 
Pietro Yon. 

George Yates Myers, assistant to Mr. Yon, has been in 
town. Mr. Myers was formerly organist and musical di- 
rector of St. Vincent de Paul’s Church. 

Asheville, N. C., March 19, 1921.—Geraldine Farrar 
will sing here for the first time on May 3, when she will 
give a concert under the local management of Alva H. 
Lowe. She will be the second big artist brought to Ashe- 
ville by Mr. Lowe, the first being Galli-Curci, last’ No- 
vember. 

Augusta, Ga., March 18, 1921.—Irma Seydel, violinist, 
appeared here in recital last evening, assisted by Edgar 
Fowlston, baritone, and Artemisa Elizondo, pianist, in 
Masonic Hall. The trio appeared under the auspices of 
the Augusta branch of the Needle Work Guild of America. 
Their program afforded an artistic treat to local music 
lovers. Among the numbers most enthusiastically received. 
were the Bach concerto by Miss Seydel, a group of old 
English songs by Mr. Fowlston, and a Chopin group played 
‘by Miss Elizondo. 

Adele Petit lectured at her studio last Tuesday afternoon 
on “The Joy of Music Study.” Several of her advanced 
piano pupils played a well chosen program. 

A musicale was given in the studio of Jeanie and Olive 
Benson, teachers of violin and piano, on’the evening of 
March 16. The younger pupils of these teachers’ large 
classes took part in a well played program. 

Bellingham, Wash.—(See “Music on 
Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass. 


the Pacific 


—(See letter on another page.) 
Brookhaven, Miss., March 20, 1921.—The All Star 
series of concerts of Whitworth College, under the man- 
agement of Miss McVoy, this season have been wonder- 
fully attended. Kreisler opened the series on January 7. 
On February 3 the course presented the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Ysaye conducting. Elsie Barge, 
a Brookhaven girl and a former pupil of Miss McVoy, 
played the Rubinstein D minor concerto; Miss Barge, who 
has talent, played with dignity and poise not often found 
in one so young and was recalled again and again. Mabel 


Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, . 


= the series on February 26 with an exquisite song 
recital. 
+ Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See Ietter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fort Collins, Colo., March 18, 1921.—The pupils of 
the Fort Collins High School, March 10, gave a successful 
production of “The Gypsy Rover.” Alma Hill, director ef 
music in the public schools, directed the work and Maude 
Shulters had charge of the omnieg roles. The pupils hav- 
ing special parts were Frederick Staab, Doris Russell, 
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Madelaine Hancock, Ned Palmer, Jennie Edwards, Lemuel 
McCarty, Wilma Preston, Albert Andrew, John Hartman, 
Philip ‘ern, Jasper Hutchison, Lester Griswold, Winnie 
Jones and Mildred Johnston. 

Garnett, Kan., March 20, 1921.—The annual high 
school concert took place March 8 After a short prelude 
of mixed numbers, a cantata by Paul Bliss, “The Three 
Springs,” was presented. A chorus of about one hundred 
voices, seated in front and off stage, gave a splendid choral 
foundation to the picture of three dancers and a flock of 
butterflies on the stage, which was charming. So delighted 
was the audience that a repetition is to be given very soon. 

Garnett is very proud of the choir of the Community 
Church, which has been doing excellent work under the 
direction of Harry Wood. 

The members of the eighth grade classes at the school are 
busy preparing an operetta which will mark the close of the 
school year. With the completion of the new high school, 
now in process of construction, Garnett musicians will be 
able to present numbers which have heretofore been im- 
possible owing to the lack of proper facilities. 

Johnstown, Pa., March 19, 1921.—Gordon Balch Nevin, 
organist-composer, gave his fifth monthly organ recital at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Tuesday evening, February 
22. His program included the overture to Rossini’s “Wil- 
liam Tell,” Liadoff's “Music Box” and the toccata and 
fugue in D minor by Bach.. He also played his own suite of 
seven “Sketches of the City.” The assisting artist was 
Louis Vincent Geist, tenor, of Philadelphia. His numbers 
included the aria from “La Bohéme.” 

Theo Karle, tenor, appeared in concert at the Franklir 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Friday evening, Febru 
ary 25. He received an ovation, his audience being loath to 
have him go. 

Irma Seydel, violinist; Edgar Fowlston, baritone and 
Artemisa Elizondo, pianist, gave a recital in the High 
School Auditorium February 25. In addition to being tal- 
ented artists, the musicians presented a particularly well 
arranged program. Miss Seydel’s numbers included the 
concerto in A minor, Bach: Elizondo played Brahms’ waltz 
in A flat, and Mr. Fowlston sang as his best numbers “The 
Siege of Kazan,” ballad from “Boris Godounoff,” and 
“Eleanore,” Mallinson. 

The comic opera, “Robin Hood,” was presented at the 
Cambria Theater, February 9 and 10, by the Ralph Dunbar 
Company. Arthur Sherman as Robin Hood and Clara 
Campbell as Maid Marian were the principals of an excep- 
tionally fine cast, every one of which was well trained and 
could boast of a good voice. 

The Mountain Ash Male Choir, which has given several 
recital in Johnstown in other years, gave a concert recital 
last evening in the High School Auditorium. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club held a musicale and en- 
tertainment February 14 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. Cooney. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., March 23, 1921.—On February 7, 
Alfred Cortot delighted his Kalamazoo audience by his 
superb technic and surpassingly beautiful quality of tone 
production. A mastery of the complete resources of the 
piano was combined with an exquisite poetry of interpre- 
tation. The Chopin preludes delighted, and more modern 
numbers, Saint-Saéns’ “Etude en forme de Valse,” De- 
bussy’s “Cathedrale Engloutie” and a Liszt rhapsody made 
up the third group. 

Los Angeles, 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla., March 15, 1921.—Last evening at the 
School Auditorium, one of the most pleasing of the Philpitt 
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concert series was given by Mana-Zucca, composer-pianist ; 
William Robyn, lyric tenor, and Christine Langenhan, 
dramatic soprano. Mana-Zucca arrived several days ahead 
of the concert in order to visit friends. She was tendered 
a reception at the Urmy Hotel on Thursday preceding the 
concert by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Cromer. Percy Long 
sang several of the Mana-Zucca compositions, including 
“Top of the Morning,” “The Big Brown Bear” and 
“Rachem.” Isador Cassel played the accompaniments. 
Mrs. Shelley Porter conceived the idea of forming tie 
Mana-Zucca Choral Society, and the plans were developed 
the following Saturday afternoon at the School Auditorium, 
where forty young people greeted the composer with cheers 
and flowers, At the concert last evening Mana-Zucca played 
in her first group: “Sketch,” “Zouaves Drill” and “Valse 
Brillant”; in her second—“Poem,” “Wistaria,” “Fugato 
Humoresque,” and responded to.many encores. ‘She pre- 
sided at the piano when her own compusitions were sung 
by Mr. Robyn and Mme. Langenhan, Mme. Langenhan’s 
first number was an operatic aria. Her voice is beautiful, 
reminding one of a viola in quality, and of wide range. 
Her second group embraced the “Spring Song” from 
“Shanewis,” Cadman; “Minuet de Martini,” Weckerlin; 
“La Partida,” Alvarez, and “Clavelitos,” Valverde. The 
last numbers were all Mana-Zucca songs : “Invocation,” 

“Morning,” “In Sleepy Land,” “Top o’ the Mornin’,” and 
“Love’s Pilgrimage.” Her encores included “Carry Me 
Back to Ole Virginny” and Tosti’s “Goodbye.” Mr. 
Robyn's first number was the aria, “O Paradiso,” from 

“L’Africaine,” Meyerbeer. All of his’ other songs were 
Mana-Zucca compositions except the “Rose of Picardy” 
(Wood). He sang everything well, receiving prolonged 
applause. Eleanor Clark, one of Miami's gifted pianists, 
accompanied Mr. Robyn and Mme. Langenhan when they 
sang other than Mana-Zucca songs. 

The Cardinal Club was entertained recently by members 
of the Audubon Society in the Woman's Club. Mrs. Eugene 
Romfh sang “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” (Cadman) and “The 
Wind's in the South” (Scott). 

Under the auspices of the Miami Music Club, organized 
by Grace Porterfield Polk, Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave 
a program of MacDowell music in the White Temple, Fri- 
day evening. Preceding the recital, Mrs. MacDowell gave 
a graphic description of the Peterboro idea and its develop- 
ment. Mrs. MacDowell possesses a charming personality 
and made a host of friends in Miami. Olive Dungan shared 
the program. 

A delightful concert was given by the Y Singers, Wednes- 
day evening, with Maria-Elise Johnson, violinist, as soloist. 
Miss Johnson, a former Miamian, who has studied with 
Auer, appeared twice on the program. Miss Johnson won 
enthusiastic plaudits and responded with encores. She was 
accompanied by Eleanor Clark. The Y Singers were ac- 
companied by W. E. Edwards, and sang excellently through- 
out the evening, reflecting great credit upon the leader, 
Charles Cushman. 

Missoula, Mont., March 1, 1921.—Kathleen Parlow 
has come and gone and has left behind her a memory of 
thrilling tones and a masterly technic. This artist delighted 
her audience from the first moment her bow was drawn 
across the strings, as was attested by the hearty applause 
accorded her every number. She responded graciously to 
encores. 

At this concert, too, the University Symphony Orchestra 
made its second appearance, presenting the Schubert “Un- 
finished symphony and the “Tannhauser” march. Since 
its initial appearance two months ago this orchestra, con- 
sisting in the main of young players, has made rapid 
strides. The program was much heavier and the perform- 
ance very creditable indeed. Conductor Weisberg is to be 
congratulated upon his success. 

An interesting recital was given recently by the Fisher 
Conservatory of Music, presenting pupils in violin, piano 
and ensemble. This conservatory is comparatively new but 
has already established an enviable reputation. 

One of the most interesting recitals given this season by 
young students was that offered by three young players 
from the Swartz studio. These presented a program which 

would have been creditable in students much older, and 
pleased those present very much. Those taking part were 
Thelma McCune, Pauline Swartz and Millard Graybeal. 
Valborg Embretson assisted with a number of vocal se- 
lections, 

Montreal, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Port Gibson, Miss., March 15, 1921.—On Friday even- 
ing, March 11, Ottilie Schillig, soprano, gave a song recital, 
assisted at the piano by William Reddick. Despite the 
heavy storm there was a large audience which listened at- 
tentively to an interesting program. Port Gibson is Miss 
Schillig’s home town, and her many friends here were de- 
lighted with her splendid work. She opened her program 
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with the Tschaikowsky aria, “Adieu Forets,” from “Jeanne 
d’Arc.” Her audience especially liked a cycle of Tagore love 
songs by Koopman, and Curran’s “Rain” proved most ap- 
propriate for the evening. She was recalled again and 
again and graciously added several extras. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Pueblo, Colo., March 14,.1921.--On March 11, Frances 
Alda; soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave 
a delightful recital at the City Auditorium, assisted by 
Theodore Flint, pianist. Mr. Flint opened the program 
with a Debussy prelude, and also contributed Sibelius’ “Ro- 
mance” and the “Marche Militaire” of Granados. Mme. 
Alda was heard in three groups of songs and the aria, “Un 
bel di,” from “Madame Butterfly.” Special interest cen- 
tered in two songs written for and dedicated to Mme. Alda, 
Hageman’s “Charity” and Maxwell's “The Singer.” 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Texas, March 23, 1921. 
the Lenten musicales at St. Mark’s Church, arranged by 
Oscar J. Fox, organist and choirmaster, was given March 
9, with Daisy Polk, soprano, as soloist. She sang two 
solos and the solcs in Maunder’s “Droop, Sacred Head,” 
and Gounod’s “Gallia,” assisted by the choir. Her voice is 
of beautiful lyric quality and showed to advantage in the 
numbers given. The choir, under Mr. Fox, has received 
splendid training, as was evident in the work they did. 

Carmen Gorjux, soprano, was presented in recital March 
10 by her teacher and father, Hector Gorjux, assisted by 
F, Hernandez, erent: J. Macias, cellist; H. Killikelly, 
baritone; Mrs, M. J. Carpenter, mezzo soprano, and Harry 
Schwarz, tenor, mJ. contributed numbers to the enjoyable 
pregram, Miss Gorjux possesses a voice of unusually 
sweet and resonant quality, much flexibility, and sings high 
tones with ease. Her first group consisted of numbers by 
Mattei, Rogers and Tosti, and the second was comprised 
of interesting and seldom heard Mexican songs. Encores 
were necessary after each group. Mr. Gorjux acted as 
accompanist for his daughter and the assisting soloists (the 
singers are his pupils), with the exception of Mr. Hernan 
dez, who was accompanied by Mrs. Jarvis. 

The third. Lenten musicale at St. Mark’s Church was 
given March 13 with Mary Jordan, contralto, as soloist, and 
Daisy Polk, soprano, assisting artist, in a number with the 
choir. Miss Jordan sang solos by Chadwick, Buck, Men- 
delssohn and Spicker, and a number by Coombs with the 
choir. Her voice is of a rich, deep, resonant quality. 

The fourth of the musicales was given March 16 with 
Bernice Hardy Duggan, reader, giving “Mary Magdalene” 
(Maeterlinck), and Daisy Polk, soprano, singing with the 
choir “St. Mary Magdelene” (D'Indy). Miss Polk’s beauti- 
ful, clear voice showed to advantage in her numbers. She 
is a sincere musician and singer. 

Mary Aubrey, contralto, and Bertram Simon, violinist, 
assisted by Walter Dunham at the piano, appeared in joint 
recital in Victoria, March 17. They were presented by the 
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Victoria Choral Club, of which David Griffin, of San An- 
tonio, is director. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, with Emilio Roxas at the 
piano, was presented by the San Antonio Mozart Society, 
Oscar J. Fox, director, Mare h 18, as the third and last ar 
tist of the season. He was greeted with prolonged applause 
by the large audience at his appearance. His program was 
most interesting, consisting of arias from “L'A fricaine” 
(Mey@rbeer), “Werther” (Massenet) and “L’Elisir 
dAmore” (Donizetti), aud for an encore from “E 
lucevan le Stelle” and “Rigoletgo.” He held his audience 
from the very first number, and by his genial personality 
established a cordial and friendly feeling. Le other num- 
bers included “That Night” and “Regret,” by Vanderpool ; 

“Your Smile a Pearl” (Ward-Stephens), “Adoration” 
(Emilio Roxas), the composer rising in response to the ap- 
plause. At the close of the program he received many re 
calls, finally responding with an encore, and had the wish 
of the audience been followed, several more could have been 
given. Special mention must be made of the artistic ac- 
companiments of Mr. Roxas. The Mozart Society con 
tributed four excellent numbers: “Underneath the Trees” 
(Simpson), “The Blossom of the Ye: ur” (Alfred Moffat), 
“Nocturne” (Mary H. Brown), and “Song of the Sun” 
(Edith Lang). In all the numbers, the society revealed the 
careful and painstaking work of the director, Eleanor 
Mackensen, at the piano, gave capable support. 

The week of March 14 to 19 was Ampico Week in San 
Antonio, with Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Penelope Davies, 
irezzo soprano, as soloists. Appearances were made before 
all the leading men’s clubs, the musical clubs and the schools, 
closing with a splendid program given at the Main Avenue 
High School Auditorium, March 19, when solos by Mr. 
Gordon consisted of compositions by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Ravel, Liszt and Wagner-Liszt, and rolls of Mr. Gordon's 

“Country Dance” (Beethoven- Seiss), played after his solo 
of the same number, and the “Andante Cantabile” ( Tschai- 
kowsky, portions being played by Mr. Gordon and por 
tions by the Ampico. The similarity of tone and touch be- 
tween roll and soloist is positively uncanny. He has: splen 
did technic, rich tone, marked by masterly interpretation 
Miss Davies was heard in songs by Hue, Grieg, Fourdrain, 
Rogers, Coleridge-Taylor and Spross, with accompani 
ments played by the Ampico. Her voice is rich and sweet, 

(Continued on page 58. ) 
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“Tue Crucirixion” Croses Series. 

Stainer’s cantata, “The Crucifixion,” given Good Friday 
at the Brick Church under Dr. Clarence Dickinson, closed 
his series of Friday Noon Hour of Music for this season. 
Every seat was taken, with standees in front and rear en- 
trances, people also sitting on the pulpit steps. It was an 
attentive and devotional congregation, and as such highly 
enjoyed the serious work. The full text was printed on the 
programs, enabling everyone to follow the work. Charles 
Harrison, tenor, had the most to do, and did it in a man- 
ner which brought him warm approval. William Simmons 
sang a solo and the duet with the tenor in a manner leav- 
ing nothing to be desired. The unaccompanied chorus, 

‘God So Loved the World,” was especially well done, and 
the march brought a big climax. 

Easter music at the church had at both services violin, 
cello, harp and organ accompaniments. 

ProressionAL WomAN’s LEAGUE ProcraM. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, March 28, the Profes- 
sional Woman's League, Helen Whitman, Ritchie, president, 
heard an affair consisting of music and musical stories and 
witnessed a “Temple Dance” given by the following artists: 
Alta Krom, soprano; Mischa Russell, violinist (Nora 
Norman at the piano); Ed Havens, and Virginia Bell, of 
the Ziegfeld Follies. Guests of honor on this occasion were 
Doris Keane, Basil Sidney, Clare Sheridan, Mr. and Mrs, 
William Wade Hinshaw, Augusta Raymond Kidder, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Campbell Philips, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Wise 
Keyser, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. Richard M. Chapman, 
Mrs Stanley Lyman Otis, Mrs. Charles D. Hirst, Mrs. 
James McCullagh, Mrs. Otto Kempner, Mrs. Herbert B. 
Tschudi, Harriet T. Comstock and Helen Paine. Francesca 
Redding, chairman, announced the last ball of the season, 
to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on April 7 
American Dickens Leacue Presents Mortimer KapHan. 


The American Dickens League presented Mortimer 
Kaphan in an evening with that author at Delmonico’s ball- 
room, March 30, for the benefit of Westminster Abbey 
Restoration Fund. Mr. Kaphan, founder and organizer of 
the league, gave portrayals of Micawber and Uriah Heep 
in “David Copperfield,” the grandfather in “Old Curiosity 
Shop” and Fagin in “Oliver Twist.” His portrayals were 
very realistic in makeup, in clever acting and evident feel- 
ing. The large audience was held spellbound during these 
portrayals. After his part of the program Mr. Kaphan 
made a short impromptu speech. 

Capt. Gloster Armstrong, British Consul General, made 
the principal address, in which he briefly gave some of the 
history of Westminster Abbey and rendered an eloquent 
tribute to Dickens, emphasizing that this writer, who said, 
“Do all the good you can, in all the ways you can, to all the 
people you can,” belongs as much to America as to Great 
Britain. Clarice M. Baright, lawyer, spoke in place of 
H. W. Wier, G. M., State of New York (with Sons of St. 
George Magazine), and mentioned what is being done to 
form Dickens clubs. 

Rachmaninoff, the distinguished composer-pianist, now 
in this country, opened the evening by playing his prelude 
in G minor, through the Ampico reproducing piano fur- 
nished by Knabe & Co. Mrs. Mortimer Kaphan rendered 
a piano solo (aria from “La Bohéme”), for which she was 
encored. Lou Olp accompanied her and played piano solos. 
A seven reel motion picture of “David Copperfield” was 
another feature of the program, which included a long list 
of patrons and patronesses. 

Lucy M. Van pe Mark Srnos. 

Lucy M. Van de Mark is a newcomer to the metropolis 
who combines a handsome personality with a beautiful 
voice. Ags one of the sopranos at the Lockport Festival last 
year she scored success, and since coming to New York 
has become soprano of the First Christian Science Church 
of Brooklyn. Some of her coming engagements mclude: 
April 22, Hartford, Conn., MacDowell Choral Club; May 3, 
Waterbury, Conn.. Masonic Choir concert ; with Theo 
Karle; Oberlin, Ohio, in “Lohengrin,” May 7. A recent 
hearing (when she sang John Prindle Scott's “Come, Ye 
Blessed,” and “Vissi d’Arte”’) showed her voice to be truly 
and powerfully expressive, to which she adds striking per- 
sonality. 

Florence Aldrich played her accompaniments in a manner 
which justified her position here as a very successful pianist 
and teacher, following the Chittenden method 

New York State Feperation ForuM 

A musical forum at the Hotel Pennsylvania, March 28, 
had as guests of honor Clara Novello-Davies and Mar- 
garita Sylva. This affair, given by the New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs, interested many people and a 
goodly company listened to music by the artists and re- 
marks by the officers. These were Gertrude Borchard, 
Elizabeth Thorne Boutelle, Jack Cron, Mrs. Julian Ed- 
wards (president) and Edna Marione (vice-president). 
Prominent in the concerts of the Federation of Music Clubs 
are the following well known people: Mrs, Frank A. Sei- 
berling, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Mrs. David Allen Campbell, 
George Gartlan, Harold Vincent Milligan, Geoffrey 
O'Hara, Clara Novello-Davies, Melzer Chaffee, Jessamine 
Harrison-Irvine, Sada Cowen, Yvonne de Treville, Mrs. 
William Forest Maxwell and Thomas Grant Springer. 

Grace M. E, Cuurcu Gives Cantata. 


The choir of Grace Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
in strength of forty menbers (which began three months 
ago with three members), rendered with great feeling and 
splendid execution the cantata “Risen King,” on Easter 
Sunday. 

Florence Chambers, organist and director, has taken 
great pains with the choir and must have felt gratified. 
She stands out among organists because of her masterful 
and artistic control of the baton. The church was crowded 
to the doors, and the music at both services was of 
highest order. The choir was assisted by Ruth Kemper, 
violinist; Rosalie Erck, contralto; Mrs, Kuberly, soprano, 
and Mr. Campbell, baritone. 

Press Praises Paut Reimers’ Srncinc. 

Paul Reimers was called by Henry T. Finck “master of 

song.” His two recent sold out recitals at the Princess 
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Theater prove his right to this title. He has sung several 
times at the White House, Washington, and appeared with 
such notable artists as Casals, Gluck, Culp and Gerhardt. 
Notices from three states are extremely flattering, reading 
as follows: 


All that taste, musical feeling, intelligence and clear enunciation 
can accomplish is Mr. Reimers.—New York Tribune. 


Mr. Reimers, a tenor of highly cultivated and fine lyric voice, 
was himself a star attraction whose accomplished manner established 
him on the artistic level of his more celebrated associate,—-Cincin- 
nati Times Star. 


There is much in Mr. Reimer’s voice which suggests Edmond 
Clement. There is the same polished phrasing the same effortless 
and rounded legato and same finish and the same distinction, It is a 
charming voice.—Boston Transcript. 


BrocKeL AND Grant AT RicnMonp Hu. 

Frances Brockel, soprano, sang “The Resurrection” 
(Shelley); Fred Grant, tenor, sang “The Prince of Peace 
Is King” (Hammond), and both singers united in the duet 
“Love Divine” (Stainer) at the choir festival given Easter 
evening at the Church of the Resurrection, Richmond Hill, 
L. I. Thirty-five singers under the direction of W. Bruns- 
wick Welsh form the choir in this church, and a string 
quartet and cornet assisted. Miss Brockel and Mr. Grant 
are capable, experienced singers, and added much interest 
to the services. 

ELeANor Patterson's “Six Feet.” 

Repeatedly American newspaper refer to Eleanor Pat- 
terson’s “six feet of contralto voice,” alluding to her statu- 
esque height, and the late Oscar Hammerstein once said she 
has “a genuine contralto voice, very rare and very beau- 
tiful.” Bishop William Burt of Buffalo, Fay Foster, Sena- 
tor Burton and Ella Wheeler Wilcox all commented on 
Miss Patterson’s splendid voice and singing. 

Port Cuester Musicat TALENT. 

Elizabeth MacDermott, pianist, playing a Grieg selec- 
tion; Bessie Hall, soprano, singing “Sharon’s Rose,” and 
Ida "Tompkins playing a march, these were some of the 
features at Summerfield M. E. Church, Easter evening, 
Port Chester, N. Y. Miss MacDermott is the eldest of five 
children of the much beloved pastor of the church, and has 
great musical talent. Bessie Hall’s soprano voice deserves 

watching and cultivation, and youthful Miss Tompkins 
played in most commendable and correct fashion, 


Margaret Sitting with Philadelphia Orchestra 


At the concert given by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leo- 
pold Stokowski conductor, on March 16, in Weightman 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Margaret 
Sittig was the soloist, playing with artistic finish Vieux- 
temps’ concerto in D minor. Miss Sittig scored a big 
success on this occasion, and won the approval of the large 
audience numbering over three thousand. Musicians com- 
mented upon the clear quality of her tone, musicianship 
and temperament. The orchestral numbers were Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathétique” and Solennelle “1812” overture, 
both of which received excellent readings by Mr. Stokow- 
ski, who was given an ovation. This was the only one of 
the five concerts given during the past season by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the University which Mr, Sto- 
kowski conducted. 


Haverford College Clubs to Give Concert 

The Haverford College Musical Clubs will give a con- 
cert, followed by a dance, in the ballroom of the Plaza on 
Friday evening, April 8. David Bispham will sing several 
selections. 


* SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many Singers now prominent before the public. 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. 
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OMAHA PLEASED WITH : 
LA SCALA ORCHESTRA 


Toscanini Forces Given Ovation in Nebraska City—Frances 
Nash and Louis Graveure Delight in Joint 
Recital—Notes 

Omaha, Neb., March 8, i921.—An event of prime impor- 
tance on the local calendar was the appearance of La Scala 
Orchestra, under Arturo Toscanini, February 25. Within 
the short limits of one program, Maestro Toscanini im- 
pressed his dynamic personality in memorable fashion. 
His program contained the “Barber of Seville” overture ; 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony; the symphonic poem 
“Juventus,” by Victor De Sabata; the prelude and “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and Sinigaglia’s “Pied- 
montese Carnival.” This was a program rich in possibili- 
ties, and, needless to say, every opportunity for artistic 
effect was grasped. Toscanini’s conducting seemed the 
ultimate in individual interpretation, the last word in elo- 
quent expressiveness. The concert was managed by the 
American Legion, and was in every way successful. 

NASH AND GRAvEURE DeLicHrt. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented Frances Nash, 
pianist, and Louis Graveure, baritone, in a joint recital at 
the Brandeis Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 27. In 
MacDowell’s “Eroica” sonata Miss Nash revealed a deep 
phase of her art. It was a performance of big moments, 
vivid contrasts, tender lyric episodes, and fleet finger work, 
with the elusive charm of personality over all. In her 
Chopin numbers, and again in her closing group, which 
contained four numbers, including Liszt’s big E major 
polonaise and Sapellnikoff’s airy “Dance of Elves,” she 
again registered important successes, and was greeted with 
flowers and applause. 

Mr. Graveure is a welcome addition to the ranks of 
artistic concert baritones. One can understand his success, 
as he sings with brains, understanding and well controlled 
emotion. The voice is beautiful and astonishingly flexi- 
ble, and is managed by an all embracing technic. 

Mr. Graveure showed not only excellence, but catholicity 
of taste as well, in his choice of numbers. There was a 
quintet of splendid songs by the Russian, Moussorgsky, 
sung in flawless English, an equal number done in just as 
perfect French, and a final set of English and Irish songs. 


An encore was added after each group. Artistic support’ 


was furnished by Edouard Gendron at the piano. 
Notes. 

The Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association will convene 
in the city of Fremont, April 11, 12 and 13. Percy Grain- 
ger will be the chief musical attraction. 

The Fortnightly Club gave an “Aida” evening at the 
First Presbyterian Church last Friday. Participating were 
Walter Wheatley, tenor; Louise Jansen Wylie, and Char- 
lotte Van Wickle-Jacobs, sopranos; Mrs. Verne Miller, 
contralto, and Fred G. Ellis, baritone. Winifred Ruroe 
and Irma Podolak Klopp accompanied. 

Frederick Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” is under 
preparation by a chorus directed by James Edward Car- 
nal. p ae Ap > * 


Thomas James Kelly’s Activities 
In addition to his activities as artist teacher of the voice 
department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Thomas James Kelly has been able to appear as interpreter 





Mel 


Victor Georg Photo 
MRS, THOMAS J. KELLY, 


Vocal teacher. 


for a series of young people’s concerts with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, and so successful have these been 
that there has been no attempt to advertise them. After the 
first one all concerts had sold out houses weeks before they 
were given. In these concerts Mr. Kelly has merely given 
a greater expression of his studio work and his unexcelled 
ability as a master of interpretation. On March 30 Mr. 
Kelly lectured at the Woman's City Club on “The Sym- 
phony Orchestra,” this being the celebration of the 136th 
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birthday of Johann Sebastian Bach. On April 13 before 
the same club he will deliver another lecture on the same 
topic, likewise one on April 20. 

; Speaking about Mr. Kelly, it is interesting to know that 
in order to facilitate matters Mrs. Kelly has, at Miss Baur’s 
earnest request, taken over a number of his students, 
and with most satisfactory results. So successful has she 
been that in the short time she has been actually at work, 
this season only, she has a large clientele of her own and 
has had many requests for next season. Notwithstanding 
Mrs. Kelly’s activities, which occupy many hours each week, 
Mr. Kelly still has a waiting list. Many of his pupils are 
teaching in colleges, schools and conservatories in the 
South with fine results. Mr. Kelly is in constant demand 
as a teacher of teachers, for he is well equipped on the 
artistic and musicianly side through his wide and varied 
experience with the church and concert platform, and, in ad- 
dition, his well known articies in various magazines and in 
the Musica, Courter on the most fundamental things in 
voice production help prove that he is as thorough and as 
exacting in the foundation work of voice building, with all 
that it implies, as he is in giving to his advanced students 
that polish and artistic finish that always characterize a 
Kelly pupil, whether that pupil come from the hands of 
Mr. Kelly or his talented and artistic wife. Mrs. Kelly is 
going to do a great deal more recital work next season than 
she has hitherto. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


(Continued from page 16.) 

I am constantly wondering if this devotion of Mrs, Reed 
is not acting as a drag on Helen’s chances of becoming the 
great artist that people predicted of her,and that she has, 
unfortunately, placed the girl on a too lofty pedestal. In 
addition to spoiling her she has also made her a conceited 
and selfish being. Both boast that Helen is not now coach- 
ing with any one for “fear of curtailing her originality.” 
Consequently, the girl goes along in her own way, instead 
of working up her programs with some reputable peda- 
gogue. Her egotism is now strongly responsible for her 
artistic setback, and it seems that she does not make any 
progress in the least. 

At her last New York recital she received more adverse 
criticism than praise, the reverse of her debut. There was 
a general disappointment among her friends over her ap 
parent lack of progress. People could not understand how 
an artist whose first appearance was so remarkable could 
have developed into a mediocre performer. That is what 
she is now! But those who are at all familiar with these 
two peculiar women, understand. 

“If she’s a good fiddler,” a well known conductor ex- 
claimed recently after the violinist had appeared with his 
orchestra, “well, then, I am a butcher!” 

Unfortunately, many others who once admired this once 
promising artist are also of the same opinion. One can 
only look back at her brilliant debut and think what her 
future progress might have been. It will be a pity if 


55 
Helen's career comes to an inglorious end, which brings me 
to the realization that some people’s good intentions can 
be deplorably detrimental, or that they are sometimes 
wasted on undeserving individuals, 


Dolores to Sing with Orchestra 
Mina Dolores, that excellent lyric soprano, is scheduled 
to appear at the Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia 
on April 15 with the Philadelphia Plectrum Symphony 
Oychestra. 


The Right Address 
In last week's issue, the wrong address was given for 


Kate Condon’s School of Light Opera. 43 West 86th 
street is the correct location, 
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The great violinist has recorded his piano 
arrangements of his charming compositions 
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CENSORSHIP 
lhe all absorbing question for the motion picture indus- 
try today is the vital question of censorship, The Lusk- 
Ciayton bill is up this week for passage at Albany, and 
there seems little doubt that Governor Miller will change 
his present attitude which favors the establishment of a 
State Board of Censorship. The opposition 1s creating a 
state-wide campaign here on the part of the industry, and 
theater owners vigorously oppose such legislation as is 
about to be foisted on the picture industry. It is the con 
ensus of opinion among those parties vitally interested 
and who have arrayed themselves with the opposing party 
that this bill is merely a part of the “Blue Law” campaign 
which is affecting the entire country 
\ counter-bill has been framed to offset this in the form 
of an alternate plan which suggests that the censorship be 
in the hands of local authorities, and when it is a case of 
questionable film being shown, this provides that the 
exhibitor in question can be brought into court, fined, the 
confiseated and further permission for it to be 
hown in the State be refused. It is believed that if this 
plan is properly presented it will offset the Lusk-Clayton 
drastic measure. New York is not the only State where 
this fight is on for it is developing into nationwide im- 
{ and the future destiny of the industry lies in 
the outcome of bills which will be passed on during the 
next few months. 
Tue 
lhe American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers is fast gaining headway in its determination to en- 
force the copyright law which allows the association to 
demand a tax of ten-cents-per-seat-per-year for motion 
picture theaters and other places of amusement which play 
its compositions. Within the last week additional motion 
picture theaters have paid the tax, totalling an income to 
the scciety of over $1,000,000 for the term of the contract, 
which is for five years. If any music which belongs to the 
catalogue of this society is played without having paid the 
music tax, the law provides $250 damages and counsel fees 
for infringement of musical copyright. Reports show that 
the sceciety has won all cases which have gone to the 
courts. Its lawyers have started a big publicity campaign 
in the form ef a warning to exhibitors and musical direc- 
so that there can be no claim of ignorance of the 
law. This organization by no means forces directors to 
use the taxed music, but if they do they must pay the tax. 
lhe proposition is that 50 per cent. of the tax money is to 
be divided among the publishers belonging to the society 
and the remaining 50 per cent. among the authors and 
This music tax question was discussed pro and 
con during the recent convention of motion picture and 
musical interests. At that time only a very small percent. 
of publishers belonged to the society, but within the last 
few days there are rumors that three of the publishers 
representing the largest musical catalogues in the country 
members together with a half dozen of the 
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For Irisn Revier. 


Ali the motion picture exhibitors in the country, together 
with other theatrical interests, have been appealed to to 
form an organization to raise a fund for the Relief of the 
Suffering in Ireland 

Notes. 

Norma Talmadge is the film star at the Strand Theater 
this week in “The Passion Flower,” adapted from the 
famous play of Jacinto Benavente, the Spanish dramatist. 
Musical director Carl Edouard uses part of an original 
score sent to him from the Teatro Espafiol, Madrid, in the 
especially prepared prologue arranged by Joseph Plunkett 
which accompanies the picture and forms an important part 
of the musical program 

seginning on April 17 Hugo Riesenfeld will present 
“Deception” at the Rivoli. The story deals with the life 
of Ann Boleyn, second wife of Henry VIII. This picture 
has been directed by the same “masterhand” that created 
“Passion For several weeks Mr. Riesenfeld has been 
arranging a musical score for “Deception,” using some of 
the world’s greatest compositions. He also announces that 
he is preparing the presentation for another imported film, 
“The Golem,” for a Broadway showing in the very near 
future 

The week of April 17, “Music Week,” will be observed 
throughout the city of New York. Hugo Riesenfeld is 
already announcing special musical programs at his three 
theaters, the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion, The same week 
the Rialto will celebrate its fifth anniversary. 

“Dream Street” will be presented at the Central Theater, 
April 7. This is the new W. D. Griffith spectacular picture. 

“The Four Horsemen” at the Lyric is showing to capae- 
ity houses. Its most effective musical score was arranged 
by Hugo Riesenfeld. “The Connecticut Yankee” at the 
Selwyn is also an excellent entertainment. The musical 
score of this picture was arranged by Erno Rapee. “Way 
Down East” at the Forty-fourth Street Theater and “Over 
the Hill” at the Broadhurst show no signs of declining 
attendance. Both films have been booked to remain until 
fall 


Tue STRanp., 
The famous picture of Allen Holubar, “Man-Woman- 
Marriage,” starring Dorothy Phillips (First National), 


was the attraction at this house last week. For months the 
picture has been advertised as one of the greatest films 





ever shown. There are many who take exception to this, 
but it is certainly out of the ordinary and has been mag- 
nificently directed, particularly the scenes in the court of 
Constantine. The feature was very long and for this rea- 
son Managing Director Joseph Plunkett was forced to 
shorten the rest of the program. The overture was from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” followed by August Perisse, tenor, 
who sang “The Sicilliana.”. The number proved to be 
very interesting and was well rendered. Carl Edouard 
and Francis Sutherland conducted. The other musical 
number was a prologue, artistically staged, showing Bac- 
chanalian dancers, soldiers and citizens in the court of 
Constantine, which carried out perfectly the atmosphere 
of the feature that followed. 
Tue Capito. 

The feature picture here last week, “Roads of Destiny” 
(Goldwyn) with Pauline Fredericks as the star, was not 
particularly interesting, though Miss Fredericks did make 
the most of the opportunities afforded her. The musical 
program arranged by S. L. Rothafel was excellent in every 
feature. The overture played by the Capitol Orchestra 





ALEXANDER OUMANSRY, 


Ballet master of the Capitol Theater, New York, whose re- 

cent ballet, “Woodland Fantasy,” to music by B. Kilenyi of 

the Capitol Grand Orchestra, was a striking success at that 
house. 


under the direction of Erno Rapee was “Les Preludes” 
(Liszt). The orchestra has been augmented to eighty 
pieces, thereby increasing the volume of the tone. The 
rendition easily rivaled the quality of a recent hearing 
of this composition at one of the symphony concerts. 

The next number was an original dance arranged by 
Alexander Oumansky, the Capitol ballet master, entitled 
a “Woodland Fantasy.” The music was composed by a 
well known local musician, B. Kilenyi, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Capitol Orchestra. Both music and dance 
showed a great deal of originality and proved to be one 
of the best numbers offered by this organization. The pro- 
logue was also the product of Mr. Rothafel’s staff. Erik 
Bye was the soloist, singing a song by William Axt, who is 
the director of ensemble, and the lyrics written by Martha 
Wilchinsky. Mr. Axt arranged the number. Easter week 
was emphasized in the “Easter Invocation,” a number ar- 
ranged by Mr. Axt including the orchestra, the: Capitol 
ensemble of sixty voices with Elizabeth Ayres as soloist. 
The first part was “Kammenoi-Ostrow,” by Rubinstein, 
and prayer from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” These ensemble 
numbers always add considerable interest. 

Tue CRITERION, 


James M. Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy” is in the second 
week of its indefinite run at this theater and it is very 
seldom that a film has received such universally good 
notices as this one. The musical program also is excep- 
tionally well arranged, together with a musical score that 
acconipanies the feature. The film version of “Sentimental 
Tommy” is made up from the two books, “Sentimental 
Tommy” and “Tommy Grizel,” and is directed by John S. 
Robertson for Paramount. The scenario is by Josephine 
Lovett. A detailed review will appear in a later issue. 

Tre Rivoxt. 


The feature picture here last week was “Ducks and 
Drakes” with Bebe Daniels as the star. The overture was 
“Alessandro Stradella” (Flotow), played by the symphony 
orchestra under the direction of Frederick Stahlberg and 
Joseph Litfau. Gladys Rice, soprano, well known to Rivoli 
audiences, sang “I Hear You Calling Me.” George Du- 
Franne, tenor, another favorite, sang “O Paradis” from 


AMUSEMENTS 


LYRI THEA. W. 42nd St. W. of B’way 


Twice Daily 2:30 and 8:30 
Beginning Sunday April 10 
WILLIAM FOX Presents 


The QUEEN of SHEBA 


The Love Romance of the Most Beautiful Woman 
the World Has Ever Known 


SE LVVYNI] TWICE DAILY 


WEST 424 STREET **° and 8.30 
WILLIAM FOX presents 


MARK TWAIN'S €2MEBY 


CAMEO 


“A Connecticut Yankee inKing Arthur's Court’’ 
MARK 


STRAND 


Direction J0S.L. PLUNKETT §§ Broadway at 47th St. 
WEEK BEGINNING APRIL 10th 
MIRIAM COOPER & CONWAY TEARLE 


in “THE OATH” 


AN R, A, WALSH PRODUCTION 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 
Soloists and Organ Prelude 








SUNDAY 
Mat. at 3 








WORLD'S BROADWAY 
ee CAPITOL ie 
THEATRE TO DOOR 


EDWARD BOWES, Managing Director 
WEEK OF APRIL 10 


MABEL NORMAND in 
“What Happened to Rosa” 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 80 PIECES 


Erno Rapee, Conducting 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 


NO CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 


The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 


Photo Plays week of April 10th will be 








RIVOLI at 49th St 
4 Coed Beae 
RIALTO Time, 


Mack Sennett’s 


“A SMALL TOWN IDOL” 


With Marie Prevost and Ben Turpin 


CRITERION abe ag 
“SENTIMENTAL TOMMY” 
with GARETH HUGHES, MAY McAVOY and 
MABEL TALIAFERRO (Third Week) 














“L’Africaine.” Professor Swinnen played the organ solo, 
“Hymn of Nuns.” 
Tue RIALTo. 

The feature picture was William S. Hart in the “Whistle,” 
one of those society films he sometimes plays. Hugo 
Riesenfeld conducted the symphony orchestra playing 
Liszt’s “Ideale” as an overture. Greek Evans, baritone, 
and Mary Fabian, soprano, were the soloists. For many 
months these two singers have been associated with the 
artistic musical programs offered at the theaters under 
the management of Hugo Riesenfeld. 

STRAND THEATER ANNIVERSARY, Aprit 10, 

The Strand Theater will celebrate its anniversary dur- 
ing the week of April 10. Joseph Plunkett has arranged 
a program which he hopes will surpass anything yet ac- 
complished at this theater. Musical Director Carl Edouard 
is collaborating with some of our best known composers 
in order that the musical program be the finest collection 
of novelties and artistic numbers he has heretofore pre- 
sented. At every performance there will be distinguished 
guests, not only of the motion picture world but also of 
the musical profession. May JoHnson. 
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FOR SALE—The lease and furnishings of 


large sound-proof studio in Carnegie Hall.” enrollment. 
Includes Knabe grand. Apply at main 
office or Margaret Hellar, Great Northern 


Hotel, 118 West 57th St., New York City, 


ber vacancies. 


Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


Special terms for early } near Fifth Avenue. 


Address, The Interstate 








TEACHERS for all Departments of Music 
wanted for Schools and Colleges, Septem- 








VANDERBILT STUDIOS, Washington 
Square annex, 37-39-41 West 9th Street, 








Large, Single, mod- 
ern, studios with private baths. 
hall and telephone service. Lease for year 
or term of years. Furnished studio with 
Steinway grand piano, to sublet for part 
time, at 125 East 37th Street branch. 
Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. 





YOUNG AMERICAN TENOR, pupil of 
Jean de Reszke, seeks position as vocal 
teacher on faculty of music school in 
New York or some Atlantic Coast City 
not far distant. Successful concert ar- 
tist. Author of well known book on sing- 
ing. Best references. Address “P, Q. R.,” 
care of Musica. Courter, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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It Was Vanda Tirindelli’s Inspiration That 
Caused Luigi Curci to Take Up Painting Again 





His Coming Marriage to the Daughter of Pier A. Tirindelli Has Attracted Widespread Interest—A Romance with All the 
Earmarks of Fiction 


Back of the recent announcement made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pier A. Tirindelli that their daughter Vanda would marry 
Luigi Curci in the late spring, is a charming little romance, 
known only to the close friends of the couple. 

As is generally known, Luigi Curci studied art as a boy, 
and upon reaching his majority had gained not a little 
recognition in Italy as a painter. Just as his, works were 
attracting interest, Mr. Curci, through force of circum- 
stances, turned his attention to operatic life and for the 
last ten years has been somewhat active as an impresario 
in Europe, South America and here in this country. 

But in this space of time he suffered a loss. When he 
tried to take up his painting, he realized that he had lost 
his taste—his inspiration for creating bigger things. Al- 
though a little saddened, he, however, decided not to begin 
work again until he was all consumed with a desire to 
express himself on the canvas. 

About a year ago, he met Vanda Tirindelli, a beautiful 
girl of nineteen. They were attracted to each other at 
once, both being idealists. Then Miss Tirindelli had been 
considering offers to go into musical comedy and moving 
pictures. She was just the type for either. Tall and 
slender, she possessed all the grace and good looks to 
develop into something promising. These offers were 
tempting and her parents left their daughter to decide for 
herself, whether or not she wanted a career. At this mo- 
ment Mr. Curci came into her life and it was not long 
before she realized that there was something finer and 
nobler ahead of her. She could not understand how Luigi 
Curci could forsake his art and she told him so. Little by 
little, she urged him to take up his brush and palette and 
try to find himself. 

According to Mr. Curci, it was Vanda Tirindelli’s moral 
support and gentle urging that finally awakened him, and 
when she consented to sit for her portrait, the charm was 
complete. Day by day as the portrait grew into a speaking 
likeness of the lovely girl, in all her simplicity and youth, 
Luigi Curci realized that with it something else had come 
—a deep affection. And it was soon after this that each 
discovered the other’s secret and rejoiced in their happi- 
ness. 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(« ‘eatinaed from page 27) 
has recently been organized by the Friends of Music, 
was brought forward again in the two cantatas. George 
Meader, tenor, sang a somewhat thankless and ungrateful 
solo, but his rich tenor and intellectual rendition managed 
to get it over in a successful manner, Marion Telva, con- 
tralto, who possesses a rich voice, sang the airs artistically, 





while William Gustafson, bass, put much vigor in his 

work, It was a masterly performance from start to finish. 
National Symphony Orchestra 

The National Symphony Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky 


conductor, gave its regular Sunday evening concert in Car- 
negie Hall, on April 3, presenting a Wagner-Tschaikowsky 
program, ‘which comprised the prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
“Siegfried Idyll,” funeral music from “The Dusk of the 
Gods,” by Wagner, and Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 6, 
“Pathétique.” Both the orchestra and Mr. Bodanzky were 
in excellent form, and produced the various numbers with 
beautiful tonal balance, fire and dash. The large audience 
showed its appreciation by the liberal applause accorded 
both the orchestra and its conductor, which: reminded one 
of the closing concerts conducted by Mr. Mengelberg. 


Albert Spalding, Violinist 

The second violin recital of the season 1920-21 by Albert 
Spalding, in Carnegie Hall, on Sunday afternoon, March 
3, attracted an exceptionally large and fashionable audience. 
Mr. Spalding’s unusually pure, vibrant, and luscious tone, 
facile technic, impeccable intonation and sincere musician- 
ship are outstanding features of his playing, which entitle 
him to be classed with the leading violinists of the day. 

His performance at this recital was full of charm. The 
opening group contained “La Folia,” Corelli-Spalding; 
Adagio from sonata in F minor, Bach, and variations, 
Tartini-Kreisler, which at once stirred his audience to great 
heights of enthusiasm. In the rendition of Beethoven's 
sonata in A major, op. 47 (Kreutzer), the honors were 
equally shared by Mr. Spalding and Mr. Benoist. A more 
finished performance of this great work can hardly be 
conceived. The two artists were recalled innumerable times 
after this number. 

The closing group had as the first number the prelude 
from “Le Deluge,” by Saint-Saéns, with organ and piano 
accompaniment ; this selection was so charmingly rendered 
as to call for its repetition. Other selections in this group 
were: “Hungarian Dance,” No. 7, Brahms-Joachim; “Even- 
ing Song,” Schumann, as well as Sarasate’s “Romance 
Andaluza” and “Zapateado.” 

At the conclusion of the concert Mr. Spalding gave four 
encores, the most important of which was Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud” and a waltz by Brahms-Hochstein. 

André Benoist rendered delightful piano accompaniments 
i Robert Gayler assisted at the organ in Saint-Saéns’ 

Le Deluge.” . 


Carol Robinson, Pianist 


On Sunday afternoon, April 3, at the Garrick Theater, 
Carol Robinson, a young Chicago pianist, gave a very in- 
teresting program, consisting of Brahms, Liszt, Beethoven, 
Schumann and others, iri which she displayed a good tone, 
brilliant, particularly good phrasing and lots of intelligence 
in her renditions. She was well received by her audience. 


Ernest Davis to Go West Again 


Ernest Davis, the tenor, will make another trip West on 
April 20, singing at the Hays (Kan.) Festival the first week 


The couple will be married in the late spring, after 
which they will sail for Italy for the summer. In the fall, 





VANDA TIRINDELLI, 
and Mrs. Pier A. Tirindelli, who will short- 
ly become the bride of Luigi Curci. 


Daughter of Mr. 


they will return to New York to settle in a new studio, 
where Luigi can paint to his heart’s content, and Vanda 
can continue to be his grande inspiration. 


in gt Sti 19 he is scheduled for an appearance in 
Greensburg, Pa. 


OPERA AT LEXINGTON 
COMES TO SUDDEN CLOSE 
Leopoldo Mug Receives Great Ovation at First Appear- 
ances in This Country, But Company’s Financial Limi- 
tations Bring Series to an Unhappy Ending 





It took Leopoldo Mugnone sixty-three years to reach 
America, for that is his age and he made his first appear- 
ance in this country at the opening of the season of the 
Italian Lyric Federation at the Lexington Theater on Fri- 
day evening, April 1, directing a performance of “Aida” 
postponed from the previous evening on account of his 
late arrival. He has a prodigious reputation in his own 
country; to him Verdi himself entrusted the musical di- 
rection of the first performance of “Falstaff,” and, hearing 
his performance of “Aida,” one understood why. Without 
doubt he is a master. His methods are more vigorous than 


those in vogue today. He makes louder fortissimi, more 
overpowering sforzandi, more marked retards than a con- 
ductor of today. But one is inclined to agree with him 


Verdi would be _ conducted. 
style of Mugnone _ that 
Verdi thought when he wrote such works as “Aida.” 
The, forces at Mugnone’s disposal were not re- 
markable; he had had only two days for rehearsal, and yet 
he achieved something distinct, something really effective, 
something individual in the way of a performance. It was 
frequently noisy, but it was vigorous and dramatic. Best 
were the chorus and orchestra, from both of which—espe 
cially the latter—he obtained notably good work. The 
company was made up of a group of well balanced artists, 
no one of them a star, but each and all well drilled in his 
or her part and acceptable enough vocally. Ida Pacetti 


thus that 
was in the 


that it is 
Certainly it 


was the Aida; Nina Frascani, Amneris ; Armando Caprara, 
Radames; Amleto Barbiere, Amonasro; Italo  Picchi, 
Ramfis; Nino Ruisi, the King; Guiseppe Martelotti, the 


Messenger; Angelina Zecca, the Priestess. There was a 
good sized audience, which more than made up in enthusi- 
asm what it lacked in numbers. Such a noisy ovation as 
was tendered Mugnone at the close of the second act—and 
his artists with him, though at least ninety per cent of the 
demonstration was for him is rarely heard in New York. 

The performance of “Rigoletto” on Saturday evening, 
April 2, had all of the attributes which characterized the 

“Aida” performance the evening before. There was life, 
vitality, spirited work by the chorus and really fine orches 
tral effects—in fact, a performance that was decidedly in- 
teresting on the whole and entirely so as far as the doings 
of Leopoldo Mugnone were concerned. Two of the mem- 
bers of the cast were better than any of the artists heard 
on the opening night—Augusto Ordognez, the Spanish bari- 
tone, whose fine voice is no stranger to New York, and a 
bass named Italo Picchi, who was a sonorous and properly 
villainous Sparafucile. Stella Norelli was Gilda and Fausto 
Cavallini the Duke. The audience was somewhat larger 
and there were the same untamed expressions of approval 
of Mugnone’s work. 

The Italian Lyric Federation, which brought over Leopold 
Mugnone, achieved two performances—‘“Aida,” April 1, and 
“Rigoletto,” April 2—as the beginning of a ten weeks’ sea- 
son. But the promised performance of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci” on Tuesday evening of this week 
did not materialize, and at the time of going to press 
(Tuesday evening) it looks very much as if the “season” 
was over for good. Lack of money to provide locomotion 
for the mare—the usual trouble with operatic impresarios— 
was the cause. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 53) 








with remarkable smoothness of regis- 
brought under the auspices of the 
which firm has most attrac- 
Ampico in charge 


of true mezzo quality, 
ter rhe artists were 
San Antonio Music Company, 
tive studios for the demonstration of the 
of M. Augusta Rowley 

Mi attic Herff 
Anita Deutz and Maurine 
in recital March 21, All are 


soprano; Howell James, baritone; 
Johnson, pianists, were presented 
advanced pupils, the singers of 
David and the pianists of Walter Dunham. Mrs. 
Rees gave compositions by Handel, Arditi, Arthur Foote, 
and a Russian and Hungarian folk song, displaying a sweet 
oice, truly sympathetic, and of resonant quality. Mr. 
contributed numbers by Leoncavallo, Tschaikowsky 
o by Speaks, showing a pleasing quality with splen 
did high tones Miss Johnson played compositions © by 
Chopin, Leschetizky and Godard; Miss Deutz, numbers by 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin and Liszt, each showing the splendid 
they had received from Mr. Dunham. Mrs. 
Lawrence Meadows gave her usual capable support at the 
piano tor the singers 

Tampa, Fla. 
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(See letter on another page.) 


INTERVIEW WITH 
ERNEST 


AN 
SCHELLING 


(Continued from page 35) 

thing how near accidenis sometimes come to 
flown with Oscar Bider, who is seen standing 
with me in one of photographs. He was recognized 
as the greatest Swiss aviator—was the first man to fly over 
the Mount Blane and the Pyrenees. One day he had an 
engagement to come and lunch with me on Lake Geneva 
to meet all the Allied Military Attaches. He was going to 
fly over And on that very day he was killed. Nobody 
ever knew why. He was flying close above the aviation 
field when suddenly he dropped. It was all over in an 
instant hat sort of thing brings the danger home to 
one. It was a horrible thing. 

“The whole war was a horrible thing And yet I am 
giad that | was near to it. I feel that I have gained more 
musically in the past four years by being in the struggle 
than if I had remained at home, a passive observer. The 
front, an aerial battle, 380s.mm. falling on Verdun, our 
hospitals just back of the line, the prisoners, one can never 
be the same again after that. I certainly had to gain in 
breadth of vision 

“But now that it is all over 
the concert field again; glad, too, to be 
hear good music There is nothing more 
have actually heard more than sixty concerts in 
two or three months.” 

“What sort of music are you going to play?” 

‘Melodious music I am a believer in melody. 
course | will play some of the moderns but not the 
ultra-modern extreme cubist sort of music, which I do 
not for. I will play Granados, Albeniz, Ravel, De- 
bussy. Blanchet and I are playing a good deal of Pade- 
rewski, He has written many beautiful works that have 
not been heard often enough. It is curious how some 

orks, and some artists too, for that matter, are neglected. 
There is a good deal of luck in every part of a musician's 
especially at the beginning. I remember my own 
start in ‘tneaen Two recitals, And for the two of them 
one of those terrible London fogs settied down over the 
town and made getting about almost impossible 

An artistic career demands, besides talent and health, 
endless hard work and perseverance, the sort of spirit that 
forever pegging away at a thing—and then good 

at least at the start.’ P, 
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Young Artists’ Contests Next Month 

lhe Young Artists’ Contests of the New York State 
Federation, in voice, piano and violin, will take place at 
Acolian Hall on the mornings of May 3, 4 and 5, under the 
Sada Cowen, the chairman of the Young Ar- 
tists’ Contests of the New York State Federation. 

On the following day, May 6, the winners of the contests 
held by the New York, New Jersey and Connecticut federa- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


tions will compete under the direction of Hortense d’Ar- 
blay, president of the Empire District, composed of those 
three States. The winners in the district contests are listed 
to go to Rochester for a gala contest on May 10, during the 
annual convention of the New York State Federation. This 
will be the opportunity for some earnest aspirants who 
have worked faithfully, and Mrs. Cowen and Mme. d’Ar- 
blay will do all in their power to make the contests and the 
ensuing concerts memorable. 


LA SCALA, IN. MILAN, TO REOPEN 


(¢ ondiaaied Sait page 7) 
America is not acquainted with this super-true artist, it 
should lose no time in becoming so. 
RAMEAU’sS “PLATEE” Reviven. 

Another unusual treat was provided recently by the 
Amici della Musica, under whose auspices was performed, 
in concert form, Rameau’s “Platée,” in the new adaptation 
by Giacomo Orefice, composer of “Chopin,” “Mosé,” etc. 
It will be remembered, too, that this esteemed maestro 
made a similarly effective adaptation of Monteverdi's “Or- 
feo,” ‘Like the earlier essay in rejuvenation, “Platea”—to 
use its Italian title—lighter and more adjusted to our mod- 
ern taste, proved most interesting and effective. The 
music appeared not to have suffered in the least from its 
age. The first performance, preceding the Milan revival, 
was held in Como, at the edge of the beautiful lake. Ore- 
fice was the recipient of enthusiastic compliments and all 
the executants were duly applauded, 

Vecsey TriuMPHs AGAIN. 

Outside of these official functions, an occasional free 
lance concert rouses the general public to unwonted dem- 
Such was last week’s appearance of Ferenc 
Vecsey, the Hungarian violinist. Vecsey is without doubt 
the great favorite of the Milanese, for he draws the most 
numerous public—a public which fairly adores him for his 
peculiar combination of artistic qualities—the power of 
his bowing, the sweetness of his tone, his highly musical 
interpretation, and the emotional suggestion which he exer- 
cised over his hearers—not to forget his prodigious agility, 
the astonishing ease with which he surmounts the extrem- 
est difficulties. To the writer of these lines Vecsey recalls 
the greatest violinists whom he has heard in their prime 
Sarasate, Thomson, Ysaye. 

At his concert in the Conservatory Vecsey played a new 
sonata by Leo Weiner, only moderately effective per se 
the G minor sonata for violin alone, by Bach, and pieces - 
Pugnani-Kreisler, Paganini, Sarasate, etc., and was forced 
to add a whole recital of “bis” by an insatiable audience. 
He repeated his success in Como two evenings later, and 
returns here for another concert in the huge Teatro dal 
Verme, which will probably be sold out on this occasion, 
and at which the Milan public will again be transported to 
exalted heights of enthusiasm. 

In closing this letter, let us, in the name of countrymen, 
express a cordial and heartfelt wish for the speedy and 
complete convalescence of our old—but ever young! 
friend, Enrico Caruso, and to tender him the handgrasp 
ed his innumerable admirers in fervent happiness over his 

cape from the close peril of death, the news of which 
hee reached us here, through the scant and unspeedy serv- 
ice of the press, after days of cruel suspense. Italy’s hearts 
are with her illustrious son across the sea! 

ARTURO SCARAMELLA. 


onstrations, 


Hambourg in Farewell Series in Toronto 


soris Hambourg, the cellist, assisted by George Reeves, 
the pianist, is scheduled to give three recitals in Toronto 
at the Margaret Eaton Hall. The first of these was to have 
taken place on April 1, the dates of the others being Fri- 
day evening, April 8 and 15. The programs comprise 
works by Galliard, Haydn, d’Indy, Huré, Fauré, Saint- 
Saéns, Reger, Arensky; Ropartz, Guerrero, Tschaikowsky, 
Lalo, Galeotti, Handel, Harty; Marcello, Bach, Boellmann, 
Goosens, Glazounoff, Hambourg. 

On May 24, the cellist will sail from Quebec for Eng- 
land on board the S, S. Empress of France. In addition 
to his London recitals, he has already been engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist with several of the leading orchestras and 
musical societies. 


Italian League to Present Stracciari 
Saturday evening, April 23, the Italian Musical 
League, Inc. (Enrico Caruso, honorary president), will pre- 
sent Riccardo Stracciari in a concert at Aeolian Hall. Those 
appearing as assisting artists to the well known baritone 
will be Valentina Paggi, coloratura soprano; Giulia Grilli, 
mezzo soprano; Margita de Regeczy pianist; Scipione 
Guidi, violinist; Roberto Rontondo, tenor. 


Teachers and Mothers Invited to Perfield Studio 


Teachers and mothers wishing to visit a children’s or an 
adults’ class at the Effa Ellis Perfield studios at 4114 West 
Forty-tifth street on Saturday morning, afternoon or even- 
ing may do so by telephoning or writing for a guest card. 


On 


April 7, 1921 








Current New York 
Musical Attractions 











ee (Lew Fields and Molly King), Shubert 

eater. 

“Dear Me” (play, with songs by Grace La Rue), Repub- 
lic Theater. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“It’s Up to You” (musical comedy), Casino. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Lady Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), 
Theater. 

“Love Birds” (Pat Rooney and Marion Bent, 
Apollo Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy, closes April 23), Knicker- 
bocker Theater. 

“Mary Rose” (closes April 9), Empire Theater. 

“Mary Stuart” (historical play, with incidental music), 
Ritz Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play with incidental music), 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sally” (with Marilynn Miller), New Amsterdam Thea- 


Liberty 


stars), 


Punch 


ter. 

“The Right Girl” (musical comedy), Times Square 
Theater. 

“The Rose Girl” (musical comedy), Ambassador Thea- 


ter. 
“Tip-Top” (red Stone’s show), Globe Theater. 
“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof. 


Universal Song Demonstrated 

An enthusiastic reception was given Frederick H, Hay- 
wood in the demonstration of his voice culture course of 
“Universal Song” on February 28, at Rochester, New York. 
Before an audience consisting of city teachers and music 
supervisors, the exhibition was given by the glee club of 
East High School, under the direction of Mr. Sponse, su- 
pervisor of High School music. With the active support 
of Charles H. Miller, the progressive director of music, 
the course is to be installed in Rochester. 

An equally important demonstration was given at Provi- 
dence, R. 1., on March 7, at the City Girls’ Club, under 
direction of the Haywood Institute representative, Cecilia 
M. Bainton, who has charge of two classes in Providence. 
Before a large audience consisting of students, parents and 
club members, the High School Glee Club, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Butterfield, the director of Public School 
Music, won distinct approval for “Universal Song” and its 
author, Frederick H, Haywood. 


Schumann-Heink Accepts Legion Invitation 

“Mother” Schumann-Heink will be in Kansas City to at- 
tend the National Convention of the American Legion on 
October 31, November 1 and 2. After her recent perform- 
ance in Kansas City, she accepted the invitation of this 
important organization extended to her by Edward J. Cahill, 
State adjutant, and, in accepting, said she would arrange 
her plans accordingly to be in Kansas City again with her 
“boys” on the appointed date. 

As many know, Mme. Schumann-Heink leaves for an 
extended tour of the Orient in April, but she advised Mr. 
Cahill that should the present arrangements for her tour 
interfere with her being in Kansas City for the convention, 
she would alter them slightly to be back in the States in 
time for the event. When the invitation was extended to 
the diva she replied at once: “I will come and sing to my 
boys.” 


Fred Falkner to Manage Ocean Grove 
Auditorium 
Fred W. Falkner, of New York City, 


has taken over the 
of the Auditorium in Ocean Grove for the coming 
season and is now booking attractions. Programs of the 
entire season’s concerts will be mailed shortly to the 
thousands of past patrons who have enjoyed the music in 
this vast auditorium. With a seating capacity of over 
seven thousand, a magnificent organ, and an offering of 
some of the world’s greatest artists, the Ocean Grove Au- 
ditorium, under Mr. Falkner’s efficient management, should 
prove attractive to the usual throng of music lovers and 
holiday makers this summer, 


lease 


Another Cantata Under Seibert’s Direction 


On Palm Sunday evening, the choir of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Reading, Pa., gave an excellent performance of 
Dubois’ cantata, “The Seven Last Words of Christ.”” Henry 
F. Seibert 1s the organist and choirmaster at this church. 
Another cantata, “Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” was 
given by the choir under his direction on March 6. 
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Organ Theory 
Composition 
Pedagogy 





Leonard 
Madden 
Moore 
Raudenbush 
Sherman 
Spicring 
Tebbs 
Weedman 
Zedeler 


35th Season — 
October 4th, 1920 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
New York City 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 


Kimpatt Haut, Cuicaco, It. 





NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hetn AND A. FRAEMCKE 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 








KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


s3np YEAR 


ding to methods of most ogressive 





for virtuoso violinists under 


Master class 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 | 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 























GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


A Soprano 
835 Lincola Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 


BUTLER <— 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building, 
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~ 
N 
N 
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Chicago, IIL 





Chicago 

















Test value ina strictly 


ESTEY)/ 


CThe Lest Ayioun ynusical, flayane 7 the CLZlorl/ 
ESTEY PIANO CO. 


fr), grade instruynent 


7) 


New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 











AMERICAN 


STEINWAY| | 


Are Everywhere Known As 


I THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD “THE STRADIVARIUS 


FACTORIES : OF PIANOS” 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York The most costly piano in the world 





Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Pos reo { 
Steinway Hall, 16-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq.. W., London 
mn .. . PRINCIPAL, VWAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere BOSTON] 


STEINW AY & SONS New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


SCHOMACKER 


—_——__—<_ FStablished 1838 in Philadelhia — 
A Leader for papain cage Years =: Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yorx, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


The 


Name SOMME 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; a 
* For fort for artistic excellence. sical siaiahe 0. Sb cusbimniaie Saal 
or forty years the Sohmer family Rtn ohh conde ph. WM. 


have been making Sohmer pianos. a » 80 oexquinitel beautiful in tone and expres 


sio ly that I can readily 


To make the most artistic piano understand Ue to kon seen gf Se he 4 


ible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 


its ura ereparos is evidenced by ae Oe Td 
the fact t 


Ther 
solties bienitiaenee other artiste plane. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


| SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK || | oncme-nuason at cist Street itis tel 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-888 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








